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NOTICE OF EDWARD RAWSON, 


SECRETARY OF THE COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY, FROM 1650 TO 1686. 


Epwarp Rawson, the reputed descendant and namesake of a cer 
tain doughty Sir Edward Rawson, of ancient memory, was born in 
the village of Gilli upon the river Stour, in the County of Dorset, 


Old Eng and 16th,* 1615. ae code SR me know bu litle. 
e was married, in due ag to as Pe 

and granddaughter of that John Hooker, whose wife was a Grindal 

sister to Edmund Grindal, “ the most worthily renowned Archbishop of 


Canterbury,” in the reign pe eg: h. By this iage he 
became connie aunts of New 8 “ Divines, Hooker 
and Wilson, the latter of them, says » “ having for his 


mother a niece of Dr. Edmund Grindal;” and the same veracious 
chronicler makes honorable mention, in his life of Wilson, of the “ 
kinsman of his, who deserves to live in the same story, as he now lives 
in the same Heaven, with him, namely, Mr. Edward Rawson, the 
honored Secretary of the Massachuset y.”” : 
Rawson came to New England in 1636 or 1637, and became an 
inhabitant of the town of Newbury, then recently settled. His name 
pears on the list of twenty-six persons who were admitted Freemen 
in “the first m° i’? ¢ i. e. in March, 1687-8; and on the 19th of 
the following month, April, he was invested with the office of “ publick 
notary and register for the towne of Newbury, and whilst he so remains 
to be allowed by the towne after the rate of five pounds per annum for 


* The “ Memorial of the Rawson eanidasaeeedabiondende 
April 15, 1615. saben gen te.of Shaan See oo wire eens aon On 
Bible of the Secretary, in Sevens Selina Tale aay sine Sane Capea 


cerne that Edward ‘Rawson (Secretary) was borne in England in the 
Lerd 1615, April 16th,” &e &c. The original record 1s stated to be “in the 
of his [the Secretary’s} son William,” to whom the Bible descended on the 
father ; and if this is the case, we can have little hesitation in ‘preferring the date 


given. 
+ Mather’s.Magnalia, (fol. Lond. 1702,) Book IIL pp. 41, 50. 
{Mae Colony Meson, 14 fo 18 :. 
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his paynes.”” To this office was added that of a Selectman, and also 
that of “‘ Commissioner for small causes ;’’ * and he was chosen one of 
the Deputies to represent the town at the May and September sessions 
of the General Court.¢ Thus suddenly, in a few short months, was 
Edward Rawson elevated to civil office. We must suppose him to have 
been possessed of no ordinary talents for business, and of a large 
share of public spirit, thus soon to have recommended himself so favor- 
ably to the notice of his fellow townsmen, and to have'taken his seat, 
at the age of three and twenty, among the legislators of the Colony. 

In 1639 Rawson again represented Newbury in the General Court, 
at its three sessions ; and at the May session the Colony Records ¢ in- 
form us that he “is granted 500 acres at Pecoit so as hee go on with 
the busines of powder if the salt Peter come.” In 1641 we again find 
him serving in the capacity of Commissioner for small causes in New- 
bury; and in 1642 he was one of the committee to which “ by the 
generall consent of all the freemen, the stinting of the commons was 
referred.” § In September of this year he again appears as a Deputy 
to the General Court. In January, 1643-4, the Town Records of 
Newbury recite that “in consideration of Mr. Rawson’s keeping the 
towne book, it is ordered by us according to our power from the 
towne and courte granted to us, that he shall be freed and exempted 
from all towne rates for one whole yeare from the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember last to the twenty-ninth of September next 1644.”|] In May 
of this year, 1644, Rawson again took his seat in the House of Dep- 
cuties ; and at the session in October, 

“In answer to a petition p'ferd by M‘. Rawson for land in refference to 
his Journey to the eastward, this Court graunts him two hundred acres 
uppon Cochituate River above Dover bounds not graunted to any others 
p’vided that Capt. Pendleton be Joyned w™ Peter Coffin in laying out the 
‘eame.”"F 

In 1645 Newbury was represented at the three ** sessions of the 


* Memorial of the Rawson Family; Coffin’s History of nara 6 pp. 27, 28, 316. 
* ¢ As this statement conflicts with that of the laborious historian of Newbury, 


on page 48 of his work, it behooves us to account for the discrepancy, in self-defence. 
Mr. yond under date . _ oe 1647, “ as es meeting the —— 
*one juryman,’ a ‘constable,’ three ‘ waywardens,’ and a ‘d to the general 
eourt eet chosen. This de = was Mr. Edward Rawson, who ae ie was chosen 
secretary of state, in room of, r. Increase Nowell.” This passage, taken in connection 
“with the circumstance that the diligent author has not indicated, in any previous year, an 
election of a Deputy, has caused it to be inferred that Newbury was for first time re 
resented in the General Court in the gear 1641. But that this was not the case will 
‘apparent from a glance at the Colony rds, which show that the Town was represent- 
¢. in May, 1636, by John Spencer; in September, of the same year, by Spencer and 
dward Woodman; in December by Spencer; in 1637 by Woodman and John Wood- 
bridge; in March, 1637-8, by Woodbridge; in May, 1638, by Woodbridge and Rawson; 
@c. For a corroboration of this statement we would refer to New Hampshire Hist. Coll. 
“AL 210, 211, 212, as more accessible to the general reader than the Colony Records. With 
“regard to the Secretaryship, we would merely remark, in this connection, that from the 
"Colony Records it appears that Increase Nowell was chosen Secretary, for the last time, 
yom eg 1649, and was succeeded by Rawson at the next an election, and not 


Lib. L fol. 252. — § Coffin's Newbury, pp. 33-4, 35-6. _{j Ibid., p. 40. 
Colony Records, Lib. II. fol. 442-3. 
“ Att another Session ‘of y* ee Cie 6 ee aes? 
Gou'no y* 12.8 1645: Present thereat the Gou’not Deput Gou'not & y* rest of y* 
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General Court by Rawson and Richard Dummer. The first session of 
the Court in this year was very long, continuing from May 14th until 
Saturday, July 5th." In the last week of this protracted sitting, but a day 
or two before their dissolution, the Deputies passed the following vote :—- 


“ Edward Rawson is chosen & appointed Clarke to the house Depu's for 
one whole yeere to Enter all votes past in both houses & those alsoe y* 
passe only by them into their booke of Records.” f 


In 1646 Rawson retained his seat as Deputy, and his office of Clerk 
of the House ; and was also, in conjunction with ‘ M™ Woodman and 
Hene'y Shorte,” appointed and authorized, by both houses, “ to end 
smale causes at Newbe'y for the yeere ensewing aco‘ding to Lawe.” $ 
At the same time he sustained the office of Selectman} in Newbury, 
and in November received a commission ‘ to see people joyne in mar- 
riage in Newberry, during the pleasure of the Court.” || At this same 
session, in November, 1646, 


“Itt is Ordered” by the Deputies “y* Edward Rawson shall have twenty 
markes allowed him for his paines out of y* next levy as Secr* to y* House 
of Depu's for two yeeres past." 

This vote of the Deputies was passed “ by both houses,” and the 
Court, subsequently to its passage, entered the following declaration in 
their Records :— 


“Mr. Edward Rawson having been employed to signe and transcribe all 
bills that passe in a booke, yet being sensible of the great expences and 


charge which this Court is at, and difficulty to raise small matters, not 
doubting of his being sensible with us thereof, to meet in that respect what 
was allowed him by us for one year’s service, viz: twenty marks, shall be 
all that shall be alowed him, and paid him out of the next levy for his 
service done, and he shall do to the end of this Court, conceiving it to be 
but just in some measure to recompence labours of this kind, which we 
would not be backward in.”** 


In 1647 and 1648 Rawson continued to represent Newbury in the 
General Court. In the former year he seems to have been superseded 
in his office as Town Clerk of Newbury, by “ Mr. John Lowle.”}f In 


Assistants w* all the deputs oT fies gual Courte excep* Left. Atherton: who was 
sent out on speciall occacdn.” Ree. 

At the session of the Court in October the Records inform us that there were present 
“ all the deputs. Capt Wyggin excepted: & y* depu's of Boston.” Ibid. 

* See Savage’s ry ii. 246. 

t Colony Records, Lib. III. fol. 21—In the Memorial of the Rawson Family mention 
is not e of this early appointment, but of its renewal only, in 1649. 

t Ibid. Lib. III. fol. 66. § Coffin, pp. 44. 46. 

| Colony Records, Lib. II. fol. 244—The in the text is from the Records. 
the General Court, properly so called, kept by the Colonial Secretary. But the 
of the House of Deputies, which are indiscriminately numbered and cited as consecutive 
volumes of the Colonial Records, contain the following more minute entry, by Rawsen 
himself, of this appointment :—“ In Ansr to r peticén of ye Towne of ge oe Bom ng 
Rawson is Appointed & Authorized by this to marry such as gd 7 acord- 
ing to y* order of y® Courte & during | ahee 98 pleasure.” Col. Rec. Lib. IIL. fol. 4. 
The fact that this appointment, trivial in itself, was made “in answer to the 7 eg 
Town of Newbury,” evidences the consideration in which Rawson was held fy his 


townsmen. ae 
Ibid. Lib. TI. fol. 4.  ## Ibid. Lib, IL. fol. 245, , tt Coffin, p. 48. 


; 
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1648 he received two grants of land, the first, at the May session of 
the Court, of fifteen hundred acres, jointly with Rev. John Wilson, of 
Boston, “‘ next adjoining to the three thousand acres granted to Mr. 
John Winthrop, at Paquatuck, near the Narraganset Country, but in 
case Mr. John Winthrop perform not the condition with respect to the 
time limited, that then the fifteen hundred acres of the said Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Edward Rawson shall be of the said three thousand acres 

ted to the said Mr. Winthrop ;”* the second grant is the subject 
of the following vote of the Court, passed at its session in October :— 


“ In answer to the petition of M' Edward Rawson for satisfaction in re- 
gard of charges he hath ben at & damages which he hath sustaynd about 
pvisions to make gunpowder It is ordred that in Regard of his great for- 
wardnes & Readines to advance so hopefull a designe as the makinge of 
saltpeter within this Jurisdiction who for that end & purpose hath disbursed 
certayne moneyes to his great Losse & Damage p'sented to us at Large in 
his petition Delivered into the p’sent Court have therefore in Consideration 
of the p'mises & Answer to his sd petition given and graunted unto him & 
his heires for ever five hundred acres of Land at Pequot to be Layd out by 
the appoyntment of this Court as also five pounds to be payd him out of 
the treasury.” 

Rawson was also one of two persons (Mr. Joseph Hills, of Malden, 
being the other) who were this year desired by the Court “ to compose 
the amendments of the book of laws passed and make them as one; 
one copy to remain in the hands of the committee for the speedy com- 
mitting them to the press, and the other to remain in the hands of the 
Secretary sealed up till the next Court.” t 

At the General Court which convened upon the 3d of May, 1649, 
the election of Rawson (who had appeared as sole representative from 
Newbury) to the office of Clerk of the Deputies is mentioned, in the 
following brief paragraph at the bottom of the page § whereon are in- 
scribed the names of those who composed the civil government for the 
year ensuing :— 

“ Edward Rawson Cleric for y* yeere.” 

Captain Thomas Wiggin and Rawson had been appointed by the 
General Court of the Colony to settle the estate of William Waldron, 
of Dover, “a good clerk and a subtle man, their Recorder, and also 
Recorder of the Province of Maine under Sir Ferdinando Gorge,” who, 
“ returning from Saco about the end of September, 1646, alone, 
ing over a small river at Kennebunk, was there drowned, and his body 
not found until near a month after.” || Having accomplished the 
duty thus imposed upon them, Wiggin and Rawson asked to be dis- 
charged from their trust, and upon the 10th of May, 1649, 


“In Ans* to the petition of Capt Tho Wiggin & Edward Rawson The 
Courte Judgeth it meete their accompt be accepted and they dischardged 
and that Mr. Rawson be allowed out of the Estate of the said Walderne 
for his paines in & about the matter of his petition fforty shillings and 


* Rawson Memorial, p. 128. + Coffin, p. 50. 
t Colony Lib, II. fol. 159, § Colon: Lib. ILL fol. 209. 
et el 
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Capt Wyggin thirty shillings & that the Estate of the said Wm. Walderne 
consisting of lands houses & cattle are hereby Appointed to be & Remayne 
in the hands of Hate Evill Nutter & John Hall of Dover to dispose of ag 
they Judge may best tend to the Impvement of the Estate & to be Pog. 
to be accomptable when the Courte shall think meete to call for it for y* 
satisfaccon of the Creditors.” * 

At the Court of Elections in Boston, May 2, 1649, Increase Nowell 
was for the last time chosen Secretary of the Colony. At the next 
annual election, on the 22d of May, 1650, Epwarp Rawson was 
raised to the office which Nowell had filled, without interruption, since 
the year 1636. With his appointment Rawson begins a new volume 
of the Colonial Records, on the first page of which is written, in his 
own hand, 

“ At a Generall Cou't of Eleccons held at Boston 22” of May 1650: 

Edward Rawson gent was chosen Secretary.” f 

The Records of the Deputies for this period, which are contained in 
what is numbered as the third volume of the Colony Records, give 
Rawson’s name as Secretary, and, at the end of the list of the mem 
bers of the lower house, record ¢ that 

“ Left. W™. Torrey was chosen Clarke for this next yeere,” 


as successor to Rawson, who had, probably, been their Clerk ever sinee 
his first election to the office, in 1645. 

Edward Johnson, in his “ Wonder-working Providence of Sions 
Saviour in New England,” published in London, in 1654, a beautiful 
copy of which lies before us at this moment, enumerates, among the 
“able instruments that were skill’d in Common-wealth work,” with 
which, as he tells us, “the Lord was pleased to furnish these his 
people,” 

“Mr. Edward Rawson, a young man, yet imployed in Common-wealth 
affaires a long time, being well beloved of the inhabitants of Newbery, 
having had a large hand in her Foundation; but of late he, being of a ripe 
capacity, a good yeoman, [penman?] and eloquent inditer, hath been 
chosen Secretary for the Countey.” § pte 

At the meeting of the Commissioners of the United Colonies at New 
Haven, in September, 1651, Rawson was chosen steward or agent 
“for the receiving and disposing of such goods and commodities ag’ 
shall be sent hither by the Corporation in England for the Propagating 
the Gospel amongst the Indians in New England.” The record of the 
proceeding is as follows :— 

“ For the better ordering and carrying on the affayres of the Indians in 
respect of the gifts procured for them by the Corporacon in England the 
Comissioners have made choise of Mr. Edward Rawson as a Steward to 
receive and dispose of the same; and have entreated the Comissioners 
of the Massachusets to treat with him about his Imployment and Salary 
and if hee accept thereof to deliver him the ensueing Comission if hee 
refuse the said Comissioners are desired to appoint and agree with som, fit 
person for that work for this yeare next ensueing.” | 


* Colony Records, Lib. IIT. fol. 226. + Ibid. Lib IV. fol. 1. Ibid. Lib. TEL. fol. 253. 


Johason’s History of New England, 4to. Lond. 109. 
{ Hazard’s Site Papers, IL 1888. — 
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This appointment was accepted by Rawson, but it has been stated 
that “in this office he did not give so much satisfaction as in the oth- 
ér,” i. e. that of Secretary. “The Praying Indians complained to 
Ratcliffe and Randolph that they could not get cloaths, &c., which 
were allowed them.”* The only authority which we have been able 
to find for this statement is the following passage in a letter} from 
Edward Randolph, New England’s sorest enemy, dated at Boston, (in 
New England) Oct. 27, 1686, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Says Randolph : — 


“TI have taken care to informe myself how the money sent over hither 
for the Company of Evangelizing Indians in New England (for soe by 
their Pattent from his late Majesty they are stiled) is disposed of here. 
Here are seven persons, called Commissioners or Trustees, who have the 
sole manage cf it; the chief of which are Mr. Dudley, our President, a 
man of a base, servile, and antimonarchicall principle, Mr. Stoughton, of 
the old leaven, Mr. Richards, a man not to be trusted in publique business, 
Mr. Hinkley, Governor of New Plimouth Collony, a rigid Independant, 
and others like to these. The poor Indians (those who are called minis- 
ters) come and complaine to Mr. Ratclieffe, our minister, that they have 
nothing allowed them. We have spoken to the’'Commissioners to have 
some allowance for them; all we can gett is the promise of a coarse coat 
against winter, and would not suffer Aaron, an Indian teacher, to have a 
Bible with the Common Prayer in it, but took it away from him. This 
money is not less than three or four hundred pounds which is yearly re- 
turned over hither, (some say six hundred,) with which they enrich them- 
selves, yet charge it all as layd out among the poore Indians. I humbly 
presume to remind your Grace of your promise to me, when in England, 
that a commission should be directed to some persons here, unconcerned, 
to audit and report their acts of this money.” 


In a former letter,$ dated May 29, 1682, to the Bishop of London, 
Randolph writes, 


“In my attendance on your Lordship I often exprest that some able 
ministers might bee appoynted to performe, the officies of the Church with 
us. The maine obstacle was, how they should be mainetayned. I did 
formerly, and do now, propose, that a part of that money sent over hither 
and pretended to bee expended amongst the Indians, may be ordered to 
goe towards that charge. I am told by credible persons that there is nigh 
two thousand pounds of that money put out to interest in this country. JI 
know two hundred hath bin for many yeeres in the hands of Mr. Rawson, 
their Secretary, who is now pressed for to pay the money, to his utter 
ruin.” 

' It is more than probable, indeed it is perfectly apparent, from other 
passages in Randolph’s letters, that the real cause of his disinterested 
zeal for the proper application of the funds devoted to “‘ Evangelizing 
Indians,” was his desire to establish the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England on the strong Puritanical soil of New England, 
arid to bestow thereupon the surplus funds of the country, as well as 


* See Eliot's New England Biographical Dictionary, Art. Rawson. 
utchinson’s Collection of Papers, pp. 552-3. t Ibid, pp. 531-4. 


t See it in H 
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to aggrandize himself at the same time. Hence no great reliance is. 
to be placed upon his statements. 
At the session of the General Court in the month of October; 1651, 


“Its Ordred that M' Edward Rawson Secreitary to the Generall Court 
shall henceforth be Recorder for the County of Suffolk, and that M' Aspin- 
wall shall deliver him all the records belonging to the s* County.” * 


In that dark day of New England’s history, the season of the perse- 
cution of the Quakers, Rawson was, unfortunately, hurried along by 
the torrent of popular fanaticism; and his name too frequently occurs 
upon the records of that gloomy period, as the “ Persecutor.” De 
mortuis nil nisi lene. This is the only blemish upon the fair fame 
of the Secretary, and we may hope that his conduct during this ex 
citement, chargeable, perhaps, in a great measure to his peculiar 
position, may be counterbalanced by the virtuous deeds of an, appar 
ently, otherwise irreproachable life. 

On the 6th of May, 1657, the General Court 


“ Graunted to M' Edward Rawson Sec, in refference to his service to the 
Eastward 200 Acres of land to what he hath already had to be layd out not 
interfearing with former graunts.”¢ 


Rawson’s salary as Secretary was, at first, but £20 per annum, 
but was subsequently increased to £60. He retained his office, by 
annual election, often receiving grants of land, &c., for “ extraordt 
nary services,” until the arrival of Edward Randolph from England in 
1686, a circumstance which, of itself, affords a strong proof of the 
good esteem in which he was held throughout the Colony. 

On the 15th of May, 1686, arrived in Boston harbor the Rose 
Frigate, bringing Edward Randolph, the bearer of a Commission $ 
to , an Dudley as President, and sixteen others as Councillors, of 
New England, until a Governor in Chief should be appointed by the 
King. Randolph had also with him the King’s Commission § to him- 
self, bearing date, Sept. 21, 1685, as “‘ Secretary and sole Register” 
of New England, including the Colonies of Massachusetts and New 
Plymouth, the Provinces of New Hampshire and Maine, the Narran- 
ganset Country, commonly called the King’s Province, and the islands 
appertaining to either and all of these several Colonies and territories. 
The Commission for Dudley having been laid before the General Court, 
that body resolved upon an answer, which was drawn up and signed 
by Edward Rawson ; and this was probably his last official act. The 
Court ordered the Secretary to deliver the government records toa 
committee which it appointed to take charge thcreof, and adjourned.f 
From Rawson’s petition to Andros, we learn that the Governor in 
Chief, who arrived in December, 1686, employed him “ in the custody 
and remethodizing of the books, records, and papers for future use and 
delivering them over to Mr. Randolph,” with “ gracious promise of 
consideration for the same ;” and we may also infer, from the same 


* Colony Records, Lib. ITT. fol. 329. + Thid. Lib. TIT. fol. 200. 
4+ Sec an abstract thereof in Mass. Hist. Coll. V. 244-6. § See it, ibid. XX VII. 161-2, 
4 Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, (Salem ed.,) i. 306-8.’ ; 
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document, that he was without the means of support, as he prays that 
he uy A receive ‘a satisfaction, not only for the two last years, where- 
in he hath actually served his Majesty, according to his former salary 
of sixty pounds per annum, but also some future yearly annuity or 
— out of his Majesty’s Revenue here, for his sustenance.” 
hether his petition met with the desired reception, does not appear. 
He was not, as might have been supposed, reinstated in his former 
office upon the restoration of the old Charter Government, in April, 
1689. His age probably precluded him from any active participation 
in the “glorious revolution,” and Isaac Addington was appointed 
Secretary. In the year 1691 was published a little work entitled 


“The Revolution in New-England Justified, and the People there Vin- 
dicated from the Aspersions cast upon them by Mr. John Palmer, in his 
Pretended Answer to the Declaration published by the Inhabitants of Bos- 
ton, and the Country adjacent, on the Day when they secured their late 
Oppressors, who acted by an Illegal and Arbitrary Commission from the 
late King James,” &c. &c. 


This work is prefaced by an address of three pages “‘ To the Read- 
er,” signed by “ E. R.” and'S8. 8.” I conjecture these initials to be 
those of Edward Rawson and Samuel Sewall, the former now in the 
77th year of his age, respected for his gray hairs and past public 
services, the latter in the prime of life, and a member of the Board of 
Assistants. 

Rawson’s residence in Boston is said to have been on “ Rawson’s 
Lane,” afterwards called Bromfield Street ; and here we may presume 
he passed the last days of his life, meditating upon the wondrous 
change which had been wrought, the stirring events which had followed 
each other in rapid succession, since first he sought a home in the wilds 
of New England. And here, too, we may suppose he closed his eyes 
in peace, on the 27th of August, 1693, at the age of 78 years. 

cretary Rawson had by his wife Rachael twelve children, seven 
daughters and five sons. His eldest child, a daughter, was left in 
England, where she was born, and where she married an “ opulent 
gentleman,” whose name is, unfortunately, not known. His sons Ed- 
ward, David, and John went to England, and there settled. Two of 
his daughters died young ; the remaining four were married, in Boston, 
respectively, to William Aubray, Rev. Samuel Torrey, of Weymouth, 
Thomas Rumsey, and Thomas Broughton. His two sons, William and 
Grindal, settled in this country, and of them, as well as of some of the 
other members of the family, we shall speak in a future number. 
- Thus have we given a meagre sketch of the life of Edward Rawson. 
We expected to have been furnished with the materials for an extend- 
ed Biographical Notice ; but as our expectations were disappointed, we 
have been obliged to content ourselves with giving such particulars 
concerning him as could be gleaned from printed books, with the addi- 
tion of the few passages which met our eye in an exceedingly brief and 
hasty glance at the Colony Records, which, alone, if subjected to a 
proper examination, would furnish abundant materials for a Lire of the 
third Secretary of the Massachusetts Colony. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 


Yes, Readers, Tut New Encranp Primer! Is there one of you: 
to whom the name is not “familiar as a household word?” Can there a 
person be found who will not confess that that one short sentence 
awakens, as it were by magic, an interminable train of recollections, of 
commingled joy and sorrow —that it carries him back to the days of his 
childhood, and places before him the little square volume, with its dingy 
besplintered leaves and rude pictures, which was, at once, the source of 
childish amusement and anguish? Who does not remember the tedious 
moments, perhaps hours, during which he or she was doomed to con the 
Assembly's “Shorter Catechism,” and the little comfort derived, while 
suffering chastisement for the non-performance of the task, from the ex- 
ample of Job, and the wonder caused by the patient fortitude of the per-. 
secuted patriarch, who, though he 

“—— feels the Ro d— 

Yet blesses Gop.” 
Finally, whose brain has not been effectually confused by copious and in- 
voluntary draughts of John Cotton’s “Spiritual Milk for Babes;” and 
when reminded, in a moment of despondency, that his 


“——- Book and Heart 
Must never part,” 


who has not felt the full force of the line, 
“Our days begin with trouble here ?” 


But if the name of Taz New Encianp Primer awakens some rec- 
ollections of a sombre hue, there is also a bright side to the picture, 
With what pride did the child, after having mastered the Alphabet, both 
“Great Letters” and small, become deeply versed in the mysteries of 
“ Vowels,” “Consonants,” “Double Letters,” “Italick Letters,” and 
‘‘Ttalick Double Letters,” and toiled through the columns of “ Easy Syl- 
lables,” proceed, by degrees, from “Saint” to “Babel,” from “ Jacob” to 
“ Damnify,” “Barbarous” and “beggarly” “drowsiness ;” then, by the 
stages of “ glorious” “ gratitude,” to “ Happiness ;” and so, “ Benefited” 
past experience, and becoming conscious of his “ Ability” and “ one 
to grapple with those hitherto “formidably” “everlasting” difficulties, 
attain “ glorifying” “ beatitude,” leave behind him “ Abominable” “ fer- 
mentation” and “ beneficial” “admiration,” with a “ Benediction,” and 
at last find himself, as he supposed, on the very topmost round of “The 
Ladder to Learning,” upon terms of the most perfect “ Familiarity” with 
“ Edification ”.and “ Gratification,” having passed “ Beneficially” through 
“ Humiliation ” and “ Mortification,” to final “ Purification,” Having learn- 
ed “ Who was the first man” and “Who was the first woman,” “ Who 
was the first Murderer” and “ Who was the first Martyr,” the child ig 
rewarded for his diligence by the privilege of poring over the pictured 
couplets, from the mysterious and (toa child) inexplicable declaration 
that 

“In Apam’s Fall 
We sinned all,” 
to the end of the alphabet, where he exultingly reads how 
“Zaccugus he 
Did climb the Tree 
Our Lord to see.” 
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Or perhaps he turns from the mournful “Conclusion” of the “ Dialogue 
between Christ, Youth, and the Devil,” to the thrilling account of “ Mr. 
John Rogers, the first Martyr in Queen Mary’s reign,” and while the eye 
is dimmed with tears at the portraiture of his horrid death, wearies him- 
self in an ineffectual attempt to count the heads of the “ nine small children 
and one at the breast.” 

Truly, never was a book published, with the exception of the Scriptures, 
whose influence has been so extended and enduring as that of Tue New 
ENGLAND Primer; and although we are not prepared to say that, as a 
manual for the young, it is wholly unexceptionable, still it will readily be 
confessed, we think, by all, that it is infinitely preferable to nine tenths of 
those productions of later days, which have, in a measure, superseded it. 
Its aphorisms and “ Choice Sentences” convey, in a few words, the sub- 
limest lessons of Christian morality, and the very brevity of its instructions 
impresses them so deeply upon the mind of the child, that it is impossible 
ever to forget them. The hymns and prayers contained in this unpre- 
tending little volume are, many of them, unrivalled for simplicity and beau- 
ty of expression; and when associated with the earliest recollections of a 
mother’s love, can never be effaced from the memory. There they are, 
those holy recollections, graven upon the heart's innermost surface, and 
there they remain, fresh as ever, buried, it may be, under the mass of self- 
ish and worldly cares and troubles which every year, as it passes, helps to 
heap up; butstill they are there, ready to pour a flood of tenderness through 
. the soul, at the calm hour of twilight, or when the world is hushed in :slum- 
ber, or when soft music dissolves the whole being into tender melancholy. 
Then it is that the simple petition of childhood, first learned from the 
Primer, while standing by the side of a fond mother, whose voice, perhaps, 
has long been hushed in death, steals upon the memory, with a gentle and 
holy, yet irresistible, influence, subduing the coarser passions of our imper- 
fect nature, and making us once more as little children. Then it is that the 
petition of the child becomes the prayer of the man, the supplication of 
infancy becomes identical with that of old age. 

We have spoken of the widely extended influence of the Primer. Mighty 
indeed was that influence upon the people of New England. Its teachings 
gave the first bias to their dispositions ; their characters were moulded in 
accordance with its precepts; their religious creed was drawn from its pages. 
Such being the case, this little book has a large claim upon the attention of 
the local historian ; it is intimately connected with the growth of our pecu- 
liar institutions and prejudices ; its history becomes, in fact, a part of the 
history of New England. 

Singularly enough, after a few years’ comparative neglect, the Primer 
has once again been put in requisition as a manual of religious instruction 
for the young. Various religious associations throughout the country have 
passed resolutions in favor of its circulation; over one hundred thousand 
copies of a modern edition of the work have been distributed by a single 
Society within the last ten years; and Societies have actually been formed 
for the purpose of introducing it into our Sabbath and Common Schools. 

A portion of the reading community has recently been highly gratified 
with a series of articles in The Cambridge Chronicle, by “ Tae ANTIQUARY,” 
upon the origin, history, and character of the New England Primer, as it 
existed in the days of our ancestors, with critical remarks upon the modern 
editions, thereof. The writer of these articles is extensively known, as an 
enthusiastic and profoundly learned bibliographer ; and he tells us that with 
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a single exception — the Bible — there is no work whose origin and history 
he is more desirous of tracing, no work of which he possesses so many copies 
and such a variety of editions, as the Primer. “THe AnTIQUARY,” with 
whom, as well as with his choice Library, it is our privilege to be somewhat 
acquainted, appeals to his brother Antiquaries throughout the country, for 
their assistance in completing his collection of the early editicns of the 
Primer. The earliest edition in his possession bears date at “ PROVIDENCE, 
Printed and sold by Joan WatTeRMAN at the Paper-Mills, 1775.” Cannot 
some of our readers draw forth fram the dust and obscurity of their garrets 
an early edition of this curious little book, and forward it to the Editor or 
Publisher of the Register, for the inspection of “ Tae AnTIQuaRy ?” 





REV. JOSEPH FARRAR. 


In our last number we solicited information respecting this truly eccen- 
tric son of Harvard, whose career is, as yet, involved in no inconsiderable 
mystery. We are certain that no apology will be required for the publica- 
tion of the following letter from Rev. Levi Wasnpurn LEonarp, the 
esteemed pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in Dublin, 
N. H.,—s0 well known for his zealous efforts in the cause of education, — 
presenting as it does a succinct view of the genealogical connection between 
the two branches of the Farrar family from which descended, respectively, 
Rev. Joseph Farrar, of Dublin, N. H., and Rev. Stephen Farrar, of New 
Ipswich, N. H. These two clergymen have often been confounded with 
each other, though with what reason it is difficult to say. They were, as 
will be seen from the statement in Mr. Leonard’s letter, first cousins, 
and the present town of Lincoln, Mass., was the native place of both. 
Rev. Stephen Farrar, (son of Dea. Samuel, and brother to the late dis- 
tinguished Judge Farrar, of New Ipswich and Hollis, N. H.,) was born in 
that part of Concord which is now called Lincoln, Sept. 8, 1738, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1755, was ordained as the first minister of New 
Ipswich, N. H., Oct. 22, 1760, and died, after a long and eminently success- 
ful ministry, June 23, 1809. A sermon preached at his funeral, by Rev. 
S. Payson, D. D., of Rindge, from Acts VIII. 2, “ Devout men carried 
Stephen to his burial, and made great lamentation over him,” contains a 
well-merited tribute to his memory. “The capacities with which the God 
of nature had endowed him,” says the reverend author of the discourse, 
“ were of such a kind as eminently qualified him for usefulness in that work 
to which he was devoted. He had a good heart — he loved his Master — 
he loved his work. He had, indeed, his trials and his enemies, but they 
seemed to promote his sanctification.* 

To return to Mr. Leonard’s letter, which is as follows: 


Dublin, N. H., March 28d, 1849. 
C. J. F. Bryney, Esq. 


Dear Sir, — Your letter of March 3d has been received. You inquire 
respecting the Rev. Mr. Farrar of New Ipswich, whether he was the same 
person as the Rev. J. Farrar of Dublin. He was mot the same person. 


* See N. H. Hist. Coll. I. 151, V. 165, 166-7; New Hampshire Repository, I. 182, 197 
~8; Shattuck’s Concord, p. 314. , inet 
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It is commonly said that the Rev. Mr. Farrar of Dublin, and the Rev. 
Mr. Farrar of New Ipswich, were cousins, the native place of both being 
Lincoln, Mass. The Christian name of the minister of New Ipswich was 
Stephen. The following genealogy of the Farrar family will show that 
these two clergymen were cousins. 


(1) I, Jacob Farrar, Lancaster, killed by the Indians Aug. 22, 1675. 


His son 
(2) IL 1—1.—Jacob had by Hannah his wife the following children : 

2—1.—Jacob, b. March 29, 1669. 

38—2.—George, b. Aug. 16, 1670. 

pa at b. Aug. 16, 1672. 

5—4.—John, b. 

(8) IIL George, [3—2.] m. Sept. 7, 1692, Mary How, of Concord, and 

had sons: 

6—1.—Joseph, b. 

7—2.—Daniel, b. 

8—3.—George, b. Feb. 16, 1705. 

9—4.—Samuel, b. Sept. 28, 1708. 

George, i Lt nine children, of whom were 

10—1.—Rev. George Farrar, b. Nov. 23, 1730, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1751. 

11—2.—Rev. Joseph Farrar, b. Jan.* 30, 1744, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1767. This was the minister of Dublin, 
N H., settled 1772. 

Samuel, [9—4.] m. Lydia Barrett, of Concord, and had seven 
children, of whom were 

12—1.—Samuel. 

13—2.—Rev. Stephen Farrar, graduated at Harvard College in 
1755 ; (New Ipswich.) 

14—3.—Hon. Timothy Farrar, graduated at Harvard College in 
1767; Judge; died at Hollis, N. H., in 1848, aged 101 years. 

Judge Timothy Farrar had a son Timothy, who, I believe, now resides 
in Boston, and may know more about his father’s cousin and class-mate 
than any one else. I find no person in Dublin who has any recollection of 
Rev. Joseph Farrar’s enlisting in the army, nor of residing anywhere after 
leaving Dublin, except in Dummerston. 

It has been proposed to collect materials for a history of Dublin, and to 
have a celebration on the hundredth annive of the settlement of the 
town. The hundredth year will not be till 1850 or 1852, it is not deter- 
mined which. We should be glad to be informed more particularly re- 
specting Rev. Mr. Farrar, the first minister. When did he settle in Dum- 
merston? In what year dismissed? Was he settled anywhere else? 
When and where did he die? Whom did he marry? In what year was 
he married? How many children had he? How many are now living? 
Any other circumstances in his history that might be deemed of any mo- 
ment, we should be glad to be informed of. 

Most of the first settlers of Dublin came from Sherburne, Mass., and 
Rev. Abner Morse is collecting materials for their genealogy, which I sup- 
pose will be published during the current year. Yours respectfully, 

LEVI W. LEONARD. 


* The Co as well as Shattuck’s June 30, and this we 
etaitun Records, Concord, say suspect 
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Thanks to the exertions of Mr. Binney, the following items of informa- 
tion have been obtained from the Revolutionary Rolls in the State House 
at Concord, N. H. 

On the pay-roll of Capt. Daniel Wilkens’s Company, in Col. Bedel’s 
Regiment, mustered and paid by John Bellows, Esq., under date of 1776, 
JosEPH Farrar receives £5, 2, 6. Each private in this company was 
to receive one month’s wages; bounty, 40s; blanket money, 15s; and 1 
penny per mile. 

The name of JosrrH Farrar appears as Sergeant to Capt. Simeon 
Martin’s Company, in a Regiment raised by New Hampshire for the Con- 
tinental service in Rhode Island, in 1778, and commanded by Stephen 
Peabody, Lieutenant-Colonel, which was discharged at Rhode Island, Dee. 
80, 1778, and allowed one day’s pay for every twenty miles’ travel home- 
ward. JoserH Farrak enlisted June 10, 1778, and was discharged Sept. 
16, 1778, having served three months and seven days, and receiving for 
said service the sum of £6.* 

It will be seen, by reference to our article in the April number of the 
Register, p. 186, that, so far as dates are concerned, the JosepH FARRAR 
mentioned above may very well have been the Rev. JosepH Farrar 
whose course we are endeavoring to trace; inasmuch as the latter was dis- 
missed from his pastoral office in Dublin, June 7, 1776, and is not again 
heard of until his ordination at Dummerston, Aug. 24, 1779 ; during which 
interval, if at all, he must have served in the Continental army. 





SKETCHES OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF 
MIDDLEBOROUGH, IN THE COUNTY OF PLYMOUTH+ 


Tus Town, the Namasket of the Indians, is, probably, of greater extent 
of territory than any other in the State of Massachusetts, being fifteen miles 
in length, and averaging about nine in breadth.{ It is situated fifteen miles 
from Plymouth, twenty from New-Bedford, eleven from Taunton, and 
thirty-four from Boston ;§ and is remarkable for its large and fine ponds, 
which bear the names of Assowamsett, Long Pond, Quitticus, Quiticasset, 
Pocksha, and Pockanina. Of these the first two are the largest. Indeed, 
the first, Assowamsett, Assawamsett, Assawampsitt, or Sowampset, as it is 
variously spelt, is said to be “ the largest collection of water in Massachu- 
setts,” its length from North to South being “ about six miles, its breadth 
in some places nearly four miles; but the width is very variant. At one 
place, called Long Point, in the summer, the width is not more than three 
rods.” || These ponds furnish large quantities of fish.J 

The outlet of these ponds is the Namasket River, which furnishes an ex- 
tensive water-power, and, with its tributary streams, “ waters the Town very 
advantageously.” 

For the space of a hundred years Bog-iron-ore was extensively used in 
this town and the vicinity, until about the year 1747, when it was discov- 


£ ae eeengumares oe Consent (30 HL) Rolls, Book 3, Letter N., p. 2. 


t For several o ars contained in the following “Sketches” we are indebted 
—— Eppy, &sq., of Middleboro’, a Corresponding Member of the N. E. Hist. 


t Barber's Historical-Collections of Massachusetts, (8vo. Worcester, 1844,) p 513, 
§ Ibid. re Gan Ee Koen q Ibid. ” 
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ered that “there was iron-mine in the bottom of our great pond at Asso- 
wamset; and after some years it became the main ore that was used in the 
Town, both at furnaces and forges, and much of it has been carried into the 
neighboring places for the same purpose. Men go out with boats, and make 
use of instruments much like those with which oysters are taken, to get up 
the ore from the bottom of the pond.” * 

This Town, although it has several pretty villages, is, by no means, densely 
populated. In a “numeration of the people,” taken, “ by authority,” in the 
summer of 1776, there were “four thousand four hundred and seventy-nine 
souls” in Middleborough ; and by an account taken the winter following, it 
appears that there were then but one thousand and sixty-six males, of six- 
teen years and upwards, in the Town, of whom five were Indians, and eight 
negroes. In the year 1791 there were but “four thousand five hundred and 
twenty-six souls” enumerated, shewing an increase of only forty-seven for 
fifteen years.{ As the town has been uniformly healthy,} the cause of this 
apparently small increase in population must be sought in the emigration of 
the inhabitants; a large part of the Towns of New Salem and Shutesbury, 
in the County of Franklin, and of Woodstock, in the State of Vermont, 
having been settled by people from this place.§ The whole population, at 
the present time, does not much exceed five thousand. 

Agriculture was formerly the principal occupation of the inhabitants, the 
soil being favorable to the growth of corn, rye, and grass. The Town also 
enjoyed, “in the days of Auld Lang Syne,” a great reputation for its Cider, 
which is said to have been “ever unrivalled” both in quality and abun- 
dance. There are now in the place a number of Cotton mills and manu- 
factories of shovels, nails, straw bonnets, &c. &c.J 



























































* Mass. Hist. Coll. III. 2, 175, XX. 35. t Ibid. ITL., 152. 
¢ Witness the following table of mortality for “ the First Precinct.” 
3 8 8 a 3 8 o 
a) EFF) ef] i) bf | EF|EF| 
Year. $5 | 33 | $8 | Total. || Year. 33 3 33 $8 | Total 
1779 |1; 3 | 3] 3 4| 14 1795 |1) 8 | 3 1 7] 20 
1780 1|;4/8 5| 13 1796 5 | 2 5 |10]| 22 
1781/1} 5} 91/8 9] 27 1797 3] 1 3; 9] 16 
1782 |}1| 6 | 4 1 19; 31 1798 |1|; 2] 4 3 6 16 
1783 4;,4 2 6 16 1799 |}2} 2) 3 4 4 15 
1784 }1) 5 3 19 28 1800 5; 6 | 12 8 31 
1785 |}1| 6 | 6 6 | 10; 29 1801 |}3/} 3] 5 4 4 19 
1786 5 | 3 4}10;| 22 1802 |}1} 5] 2 3 8 19 
1787 7138 2; 11 23 1803 |} 1] 6] 4 4 | 16 31 
1788 |}1| 3 | 6 3 9} 22 1804/1] 3 1 7 12 
1789 }1; 3|6/|5 | 10] 2 1805 58 | 7 2; 6] 2 
1790 |}1) 4; 1 5 j ll 22 1806 6); 3 /| 14 6 29 
1791 7 1 4/)j 11 23 1807 22a 
1792 |}2;} 1/3) 4 9; 19 1808 12 | 7 4; 8] 81 
1793 |1) 5 2 7| 15 1809 6|7 4/12] 29 
1794 |2| 7 | 3 4 1 17 1810 20b 
— Mass. Hist. Coll, VIII. 79, IX. 235, X. 188, XII. 261-2. 
5 upward of 'b) 2 bet 
8 et 0 Rarer ne 
§ between 60 and 70, 3 between 60 and 70, 
4 . 6 enter 20. * 
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It has been already mentioned that this Town is the Namasket of the 
Indians. The spot became known to the Europeans at an early period. In 
the Spring of 1619 that “understanding and industrious Gentleman,” Cap- 
tain Thomas Dermer, was despatched from Plymouth, by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, in behalf of the Council of New-England, in a ship of two hundred 
tons, to carry on the fishing-business in connection with Captain Edward 
Rocroft, who had sailed for New-England in the spring of the preceding 
year, 1618. Dermer was accompanied by Tisquantum, or Squanto, one of 
the Natives which had been seized and carried to England by the notorious 
Hunt. Arriving at Monhegan, Dermer learns from some mutineers, who had 
been left behind, that Rocroft had sailed for Virginia, and thereupon deter- 
mines to await his return. On the 26th of May, taking Tisquantum with him, 
he embarked in an open pinnace, of five tons, to make a voyage of discovery 
along the New England coast, “searching every harbor, and compassing 
every cape-land.” He found many “ ancient plantations,” which had been 
visited by the plague, some of them “ utterly void” of inhabitants. “ When 
I arrived,” says he, in his letter of Dec. 27th, 1619, to Purchas, “at my 
Savage’s native country, * finding all dead, I travelled alongst a day’s jour- 
ney to @ place called Nummastaquyt, where, finding inhabitants, I des- 

hed a messenger a day’s journey further West, to Pocanokit, which 
bordereth on the sea; whence came to see me two Kings, attended with 
a guard of 50 armed men, who being well satisfied with that my Savage 
and I discoursed unto them, being desirous of novelty, gave me content in 
whatsoever I demanded. Here I redeemed a Frenchman, and afterwards 
another at Masstachusit, who three years since escaped shipwreck at the 
North-East of Cape Cod.” From a subsequent letter of Dermer, it appears 
that the Indians would have killed him when he was at “ Namassaket” had 
not Squanto “entreated hard” for him. Returning from this expedition to 
Monhegan, Dermer was apprised, by a ship from Virginia, of Captain Ro- 
croft’s death; whereupon, having despatched his ship to England with a 
valuable cargo; he leaves Squanto at Sawahquatook, f and then sails in his 
pinnace, with five or six men, and the two Frenchmen whom he had liber- 
ated from captivity, for Virginia, where he arrived on the 7th of September.{ 

In the Summer of 1621 “ it seemed good” to the little band of Pilgrims, 
which had recently sought a home on “the stern and rock-bound coast” 
of New England, “to send some amongst them to Massasoyt, the greatest 
commander amongst the Savages” in their neighborhood; “ partly to 
know where to find them, if occasion served, as also to see their strength, 
discover the country, prevent abuses in their disorderly coming unto us, 
make satisfaction for some conceived injuries to be done on our parts, and 
to continue the league of peace and friendship between them and us. For 
these and the like ends it pleased the Governor § to make choice of Steven 


* Patuxet, now Plymouth—See Bradford's and Winslow's Journal, in Young’s Chronicles 
1. 


of the Hs, ees . 190~ 
t “Pro y Hatacket, now Brewster,” says Judge Davis, in his edition of Morton's 
Memorial, p. 60, note. ‘ Sawahquatooke, now Saco,” says Dr. Young. “ Sawaquatock, 
SS. says the Index to the Second Series of the Massachusetts Historical Col- 
ions. 


t The authorities are, Smith’s General of Virginia, New England, &c., (fol. Lond. 
1632,) p. 229; Mass. Hist. Coll. XIX. 7-10, XX VI. 62-3; Prince’s New England Chronol- 
ogy, (8vo. Boston, 1826,) pp. 145-6, 151, 152, 153-4; Morton’s New England’s Memorial, 
(Davis's ed., 8vo. Boston, 1826.) pp. 55-60; Drake’s Book of the Indians, (8vo. Boston, 
1845,) Book II. pp. 20-1; Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims, (8vo. Boston, 1844,) pp. 190 
~1, note. : 


§ William Bradford, who had been chosen Governor soon after the Cevth of Carver, in 
the month of April preceding —Bradford, in Prince, p. 190; Davis's Muricm, pp. €8, 69. 
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Hopkins and Edward Winsloe to go unto him; and having a fit oppor- 
tunity, by reason of a Savage called Tisquantum, that could speak English, 
coming unto us, with all expedition provided a horseman’s coat of red cotton, 
and laced with a slight lace, for a present, that both they and their message 
might be the more acceptable amongst them.” Furnished with appropriate 
presents and a message to the Indian King, the two messengers and their 
attendants, with Tisquantum, or Squanto, for a guide, set out “ about nine 
o'clock in the morning” of July 3d, intending to rest that night “at Na- 
maschet, a Town under Massasoyt,” which they supposed to be at no great 
distance from Patuxet; but “we found it” says Winslow, in his narrative 
of the .expedition, “to .be some fifteen English miles. On the way we 
found some ten or twelve men, women, and children, which had pestered 
us till we were weary of them, and now returned with us to Namaschet. 
Thither we came about three o'clock, afternoon, the inhabitants entertain- 
ing us with joy, in the best manner they could, giving us a kind of bread 
called by them maizium, and the spawn of shads, which then they got in 
abundance, insomuch as they gave us spoons to eat them. With these they 
boiled musty acorns ; but of the shads we eat heartily.” * 

“ After this, Tisquantum told us,” continues Winslow, “ we should hardly 
in one day reach Packanokick, moving us to go some eight miles further, 
where we should find more store and better victuals than there. Being 
willing to hasten our journey we went, and came thither at sunsetting, 
where we found many of the Namascheucks (they so calling the men of 
Namaschet) fishing upon a wear { which they had made on a river which 
belonged to them, where they caught abundance of bass. These wel- 
comed us also, gave us of their fish, and we them of our victuals, not 


doubting but we should have enough where’er we came. There we lodged, 
in the open fields, for houses they had none, though they spent the most of 
the Summer there. The head of this river is reported to be not far from the 


* The food of the Indians “is generally boiled maize, or Indian corn, mixed with kid- 
ney-beans, or sometimes without. Also they frequently boil in this pottage fish and flesh 
of all sorts, either new taken or dried, as shads, eels, alewives, or a kind of herring, or any 
other sort of fish. But they dry, mostly, those sorts before-mentioned. These they cut in 
pieces, bones and ail, and boil them in the aforesaid pottage. Also they boil in this fur- 
menty all sorts of flesh they take in hunting, as venison, beaver, bears flesh, moose, otters, 
rackoons, or any kind that they take in hunting, cutting this flesh in small pieces, and 
boiling it as aforesaid. Also they mix with the said pottage several sorts of roots, as 
Jerusalem artichokes, and ground-nuts, and other roots, and pompions, and squashes, and 
also several sorts of nuts or masts, as oak-acorns, chestnuts, walnuts ; these, husked and 
dried, and powdered, they thicken their pottage therewith. Also sometimes they beat 
their maize into meal, and sift it through a basket, made for that purpose. With this meal 
they make bread, baking it in the ashes, covering the dough with leaves. Sometimes they 
make of their meal a small sort of cakes, and boil them. They make also a certain sort 
of meal of parched maize; this meal they call nokake. It is so sweet, and 
hearty, that an Indian will travel man 
eateth as he needs, and after it drinketh water. And for this end, when they travel a jour- 
ney, or go a hunting, they carry this nokake, in a basket or bag, for their use.”— Gookin’s 
Historical Collections of the Indians im New England, inted from the original MS.) in 
Mass. Hist. Coll. I. 150-1. 

“The Indians have an Art of drying their chesnuts, and soto preserve them in their 
barnes for a daintie all the yeare. Akornes, also, they drie, and, in case of want of Corne, 
Rapes boiling they make a good dish of them ; yea, sometimes in plentie of Corne doe 

y eate thes Leoraes for 0. nordlty."—Sager Wiliams’ 's Key into the Language of Amer- 
ica, in R. L Hist. Coll. 1. 90. 


1“ At Titicut, on Taunton River, in the Northwest part of Middleborough, is a 
place, which was formerly called the Old Indian Wear. Though other wears have 
Wis. River, yet this is, probably, the place intended.”— Mass. Hi 
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place of our abode. Upon it are and have been many towns, it being a 
good length. The ground is very good on both sides, it being for the most 
part cleared. Thousands of men have lived there, which died in a great 
plague not long since ; and pity it was and is to see so many goodly fields, 
and so well seated, without men to dress and manure the same. Upon this 
iver dwelleth Massasoyt. It cometh into the sea at the Narrohigganset 
Bay, where the Frenchmen so much use.” 

Returning on the 6th of July from their mission te Massasoit, Winslow 
says, “that night we reached to the wear where we lay before; but the 
Namascheucks were returned, so that we had no hope of any thing there. 
‘One of the Savages had shot a shad in the water, and a small squirrel, as 
big as a rat, called a weusis; the one half of either he gave us, and after 
went to the wear to fish. From hence we wrote to Plymouth, and sent 
Tokamahamon before to Namasket, willing him from thence to send another, 
that he might meet us with food at Namasket.”* Qn the 7th of July, 
“being wet and weary, we came to Namaschet. There we refreshed our- 
selves, giving gifts to all such as had showed us any kindness. Fain they 
would have had us to lodge there all night, and wondered we would set 
forth again in such weather. But, God be praised, we came safe home that 
night, though wet, weary, and surbated.” f 

About a month after this expedition, the inhabitants of New Plymouth 
were startled by the intelligence that their friend and ally, Massasoit, had 
been driven from his country py he Narragansetts,} and that a petty Sa- 
chem, named Corbitant, one of Massasoit’s tributaries, who was known -to 


be hostile to the English, was at Namasket, taking advantage of his Sover- 
eign’s absence to act the ey denouncing the league which had been 


solemnly made with the infant Colony, and deriding the feebleness of the 
settlement, and making use of every means in his power to create a faction 
which should contribute to his own elevation, at the same time that it in- 
volved Massasoit and his new allies in destruction. 


* The messe were so unfortunate as to visit Massasoit ata time when his larder 
was exhausted. Not doubting, as Winslow tells us, that they should have enougk where’er 
they came, they had not hasbanded their own little stock of provisions, but had freely dis- 
pensed thereof to the Natives on the way. Arrived at their journey’s end, on Wednesday, 
the 4th of July, faint and w with travel, no one but —a man — can form any con- 
ception of thetr dismay when they found that they had mistaken the capability of the mighty 
chieftain’s stores, and must chew, for want of something better, the cud of sweet and bitter 
recollections. “ Late it grew,” thus pathetically does Winslow paint their situation, “ late 
it grew, but victuals he offered none ; for, indeed, he had not a came so newly 
home. Se. np Serind nap: 00.29% He laid us on the bed with hi and his wife, they 
at the one end and we at the other, it being only planks laid a foot from the ground, and a 
thin mat upon them. ‘Two more of his chief men, for want of room by and u 
us; so that we were worse of our lodging than of our journey.” 

Thursday, “ about one o'clock, iy brought two fishes that he had shot; they 
like bream, but three times so big, better meat. These 

least forty looked pb ws J in wy cod aa poe of them. 

nights ania ; not one of us t a partridge, 

fasting. Wary lapatesente he was to have us stay with them 

i the Sabbath at home; and much fearing that, if we should 

not be able to recover home for want of strength, on the Friday i 
we took our leave and departed. Massasoyt being both grieved and ashamed that he coul 
no better entertain us, and retaining 

truck for us, and — another, cal 

Satin ot Plimoth én New Bugland;” (om. Ato. La 

tation at Pli in ” (sm. Ato, 

t Ibid., pp. 40-8; also, Davis’s Merton 
“Governor Bradford says nothing of 
invaded by the ra cape ny 193, note. 
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Upon the arrival of this news at New Plymouth, Hobbamock and Tis- 
quantum, probably at the suggestion of the Colonists, went forth on an 
expedition, to see if they could learn aught concerning their King, who had 
thus been expelled from his dominions, and to watch the motions of Cor- 
bitant and his faction. Proceeding to Namasket, as privately as possible, 
they there thought to lodge in security for the night; but were discovered 
by Corbitant, who beset the house, in which they were, with his followers, 
and seized Tisquantum, threatening him and his companion with death, for 
their adherence to the English; and, holdiug his knife to Tisquantum’s 
breast, seemed about to execute his threat; for he had been accustomed to 
say, that, “if he were dead, the English had lost their tongue.” He next 
attempted to stab Hobbamock; but this savage, being a man of 
strength, shakes himself free from the grasp of his antagonist, dashes through 
the guards which had been placed around the wigwam, and succeeds in 
effecting his escape. He immediately repairs to New Plymouth, where he 
communicates to Governor Bradford the particulars of his capture and 
escape, and his fears that their trusty interpreter, Tisquantum, has, by that 
time, fallen a victim to the hatred and fury of Corbitant. 

Upon the receipt of this intelligence, the Governor summoned a council, 
to deliberate on what course it was best to pursue. It was determined to 
send a band of chosen men on the morrow, under the command of Mies 
STANDISH, to avenge the supposed death of Tisquantum, and to quell the 
insurrection which seemed upon the point of breaking out against their 
friend Massasoit. 

On the 14th of August, Captain Standish, with ten or fourteen* men, 
well armed, sallied forth, under the guidance of Hobbamock, and took up 
their line of march for “the a of Namaschet.” The day was rainy 
and their journey wearisome. Having proceeded to within three or four 
miles of the little town of Namaschet, they turned aside from their course 
and waited until night, in accordance with the orders which Standish had 
received, when they might hope to approach the town under cover of 
the darkness, without being discovered. A consultation being now held, 
Standish communicated his instructions to his followers, and assigned to 
each man his position and duty. He had been directed to surprise the 
enemy by night; if he should ascertain that Tisquantum had actually been 
killed, as was feared, then to cut off Corbitant’s head, but on no account 
to hurt any except those who had been concerned in‘the murder of the 
Interpreter; and to retain Nepeof,f a Sachem who had joined Corbitant’s 
faction, as a hostage, until news should be received from Massasoit. It 
having been resolved to make their contemplated attack at midnight, the 
party now resumed their march. But before they had gone far, it was 
discovered that the guide had lost his way. This was a sore discourage- 
ment to men already drenched with rain, and wearied by the weight of 
their arms. But the mistake was happily rectified by one of the company, 
who had visited Namaschet on a previous occasion, and they started anew. 
“ Before we came to the town,” says the writer of the narrative of this 
expedition, “we sat down and ate such as our knapsacks afforded. That 
being done, we threw them aside, and all such things as might hinder us, 
and so went on and beset the house,} according to our last resolution. 


* Bradford and Winslow, in their Journal, say, “we set out ten men, armed.” But 
Bradford says, “ Standish, with fourteen men, and Hobamak, set out.” 
mly time the name of this Chief occurs in the annals of the Colony.” 
Chronicles of the Pilgrims, p. 220, note. 
in which Corbitant had lodged during his stay at Namasket. 
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Those that entered demanded if Coubatant * were not there; but fear had 
bereft the Savages of speech. We charged them not to stir; for if Cou- 
batant were not there, we would not meddle with them. If he were, we 
came principally for him, to be avenged on him for the supposed death of 
Tisquantum, and other matters; but, howsoever, we would not at all hurt 
their women or children. Notwithstanding, some of them pressed out at 
a private door and escaped, but with some wounds. At length, iving 
our principal ends, they told us Coubatant was returned [home] with all 
his train, and that Tisquantum was yet living, and in the town; offering 
some tobacco, [and] other [provision,] such as they had to eat. In this 
hurly-burly we discharged two pieces at random, which much terrified all 
the inhabitants, except Tisquantum and Tokamahamon,f who, though they 
knew not our end in coming, yet assured them of our honesty, that we 
would not hurt them. Those boys that were in the house, seeing our care 
of women, often cried Neen squaes' that is to say, 1 am a woman; the 
women also hanging upon Hobbamock, calling him Towam, that is, friend. 
But, to be short, we kept them we had, and made them make a fire, that 
we might see to search the house. In the mean time Hobbamock gat 
on the top of the house, and called Tisquantum and Tokamahamon, which 
came unto us, accompanied with others, some armed, and others naked. 
Those that had bows and arrows we took them away, promising them again 
when it was day. The house we took, for our better safeguard, but re- 
leased those we had taken, manifesting whom we came for, and wherefore.” 

“On the next morning,” continues our narrative, “we marched into the 
midst of the town, and went to the house of Tisquantum to breakfast, 
Thither came all whose hearts were upright towards us; but all Couba- 
tant’s faction were fled away. There, in the midst of them, we manifested 
again our intendment, assuring them that, although Coubatant had now 
escaped us, yet there was no place should secure him and his from us, if he 
continued his threatening us, and provoking others against us, who had 
kindly entertained him, and never intended evil towards him till he now so 
justly deserved it. Moreover, if Massasoyt did not return in safety from 
Narrohigganset, or if hereafter he should make any insurrection against 
him, or offer violence to Tisquantum, Hobbamock, or any of Massasoyt’s 
subjects, we would revenge it upon him, to the overthrow of him and his. 
As for those [who] were wounded, we were sorry for it, though themselves 
procured it in not staying in the house, at our command: yet, if they would 
return home with us, our Surgeon { should heal them. At this offer, one 
man and a woman § that were wounded went home with us; Tisquantum 
and many other known friends accompanying us, and offering all help that 
might be, by carriage of anything we had, to ease us. So that, by God’s 


* “Governor Bradford plainly writes him Corbitant.”— Prince, p. 194, note. 
t He went to Corbitant or page Gas ace the receipt of the of 


chem’s machinations. He had been denounced by Corbitant for his adherence 
English; and why he should thus put himself in his power is a m, J 
t Mr. Samvuet Fouter. He in 1633, of an infectious fever 
in Plymouth, “ after he had much helped others, 
surgeon and physician, and did much good in his place ; bei 
ulty, but hay mages gelagegid a J man, and 
the Church for many years; forward to do good i 
after God removed him out of this world.” — Davi 

in hi , Says that 

it was 
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good providence, we safely returned home the morrow night after we set 
forth.” * 

Thus terminated the first warlike expedition of the Pilgrims in New 
England, the events of which have been narrated with the greater partic- _ 
ularity, as possessing peculiar interest for the inhabitants of the ancient 
Namasket, which became, on this occasion, the scene of the second encoun- 
ter between the Indians and the English within the limits of Plymouth 
Colon 

ds [To be continued.]} 





MEMOIR OF REV. BENJAMIN COLMAN, D.D. 
[Continued from page 122.] 


Tue tempest of opposition to the “ New Church” had but lulled for a 
moment, to break out with renewed violence on the first favorable opportu- 
nity. Increase Mather, in his sermon on occasion of the Fast, had taken 
care to insert a qualification of bis text, sufficiently ample to warrant any 
attack which he might subsequently feel inclined to direct against the “ in- 
novators.” He and his son Cotton, “ with many prayers and studies, and 
with humble resignation of” their “ names unto the Lord,” had prepared “ a 
faithful antidote” for the Churches “against the infection of the example ” 
which they feared “this company had given them,” and had actually “ put 
it into the press ; but, when the first sheet was near composed at the press, ” 
had “ stopped it, with a desire to make one attempt more for the bringing 
of this people to reason.” That object having been attained, and a formal 
reconciliation effected, they, probably, considered it a pity to withhold from 
the world an “ antidote,” which had cost so “ many prayers and studies,” 
and whose effects could not but be so highly beneficial to the endangered 
churches. Accordingly, in the month of March, 1700, was opened the bat- 
tery which was to annihilate, at once, the “ apostates and backsliders, ” those 
“ underminers of the Gospel, ” and the “ wandering Levite,” the “ raw and 
unstudied youth, who had not feared to mock his fathers.” This battery, 
although its aim was apparent to all, was masked under the semblance of a 
general treatise, bearing the title of “The Order of the Gospel Professed 
and Practised by the Churches of Curist in New England Justified,” &c. 
&e., by Increase Mather. Prefixed to the work is an Epistle Dedicatory, 
wherein are stated the principles of the Manifesto, which are afterwards 
controverted in answers to seventeen questions. 

Not long after the publication of this work, and in the same year, appeared 
“Gospel Order Revived, being an Answer toa Book lately set forth by 
the Rev. Mr. Increase Mather, President of Harvard College, &c., by sun- 
dry Ministers of the Gospel in New England”; being an able disquisition 
upon the questions proposed in the former work. Gospel Order Revived 
is distinguished for its calm and candid spirit, and for the enlarged views 


* “ After this,” writes Governor Bradford, “we have many gratulations from divers 
ee Yee those ofthe Ile of Capawak (Martha's Vineyard] 
send to secure our ee ee of Masassoit to 
reconciled.” On the 13th re ere 1621, nine Sachems, of whey Conteh qe 
ot King Jame ew mae Peer thoy’ acknowlsdge themocives “to be the loyal subjects 

The authorities are, Bradford and Winslow, pp. 51, 58-6; Davis’s Morton, pp. 67, 71; 
Prince, pp. 193-5; Young, pp. 219-23. ” : - ‘ 
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which it displays of religious liberty. “’Tis possible,” say the authors 
thereof, “that some good people may blame us for carrying on the conten- 
tion, wherein, as one saith, though there be but little truth gained, yet a 
great deal of charity may be lost. We hope the best as to both these.” 
“We must do justice, also, to those who have first openly asserted and 
practised those truths among us. They deserve well of the Churches of 
Christ; and though at present decried as apostates and backsliders, the 
generations to come will bless them.” * 

This work was printed at New York; and prefixed to it is the following 
advertisement. 


“The Reader is desired to take Notice, that the Press in Boston is so much under the 
aw of the Reverend Author whom we answer, and his Friends, that we could not obtain of 
the Printer there to Print the following Sheets, which is the only trae Reason why we have 
sent the Copy so far for its Impression, and where it is Printed with some Difficulty.” 


The Printer in Boston above referred to, was Bartholomew Green, 
a highly respected member of the Old South Church. There being no 
Newspaper printed in Boston at this time, Green published a vindication 
of himself in a handbill, dated Dec. 21, 1700, to which were appended some 
“ Remarks,” attributed to Cotton Mather, and “ dated in Boston, December 
24th, 1700.” In these “Remarks” Gospel Order Revived is termed a 
“libellous pamphlet, which no man is as yet so hardy as to own himself to 
be the author of,” replete with “profane scoffs and scurrilities, not only,on 
particular persons, who never desérved such treatments, but also on the 
holy Churches of the Lord, and on the most sacred actions performed in 
them, which is the spirit of their whole pamphlet ;” and the advertisement 
prefixed to the work is denounced as containing “impudent falsehoods.” 

This publication was answered by another, from the office of John Allen, 
containing two depositions, the first, by Thomas Brattle and Zechariah 
Tuthill, relating to an interview between them and Green, the printer, “on 
Saturday, the 13th of July last,” “to treat with him about printing an An- 
swer to old Mr Mather’s book, called The Order of the Gospel ;” at which 
time, they say, “ he made not any objection against printing said Answer, only 
said he could not go about it till he had printed off the-Laws, which would 
not be till the Tuesday following.” The second deposition, by John Mico 
and Zechariah Tuthill, gives an account of a conversation with Green “on 
or about the 16th of July,” when they called at his printing-office “to see 
if he were ready to print the Answer to old Mr. Mather’s Gospel Order ; 
but he was then unwilling to print it, because, as he said, it would displease 
some of his friends, and, to the best of their remembrance, he mentioned 
particularly the Mathers. They told him it was strange he would print 
any thing for the said Mathers, and particularly the said Gospel Order, 
and nothing in answer to it or them; by which means the world might 
think those principles to be approved by all, which were abhorred by sun- 
dry worthy Ministers in the land; the unfairness of which practice they 
labored to convince him of. Yet he still declined to print it; but at length 
said, if they would admit the Lieutenant Governor to be askt, to give 
his Approbation to it, he would Print it; which they were unwilling to for 
this reason: Because they conceived it a new Method, not practised here- 
tofore, and which the said Green would not have required of them now, 


*From a passage in Josiah Cotton’s Diary it appears that Gospel Order Revived was 
generally considered to be the joint work of the Rev. Messrs. Colman, Bradstreet, (of 
Charlestown,) and Woodbridge, (of West Springfield *) 
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but to put off the Printing of this Book which answered the Mathers, 
whom he seemed loth to displease,” &c. &c. “Following these depositions 
are some sufficiently caustic remarks, from the pen of Thomas Brattle, on 
the “ Advertisement” of “ Mr. Green the Printer,” and “that Libellous 
Scribble at the tail of said Green’s Advertisement, to which the Reverend 
Author was not yet so Hardy as to set his Name ;” the whole bearing date 
Dec. 27, 1700. 

In a paper dated January 10, 1700-1, Green replies to this last publica- 
tion, reviews the whole controversy, and states that his reluctance to print 
“ Gospel Order Revived ” was caused by his recollection of the “ great dis- 
turbance the Maniresto had made,” which he had printed “ very privately 
at Tuthill’s desire,” and which, says he, “made me the more thoughtful, 
lest this might give more offence;” adding, in an address “ Jo the 
Candid Reaver,” that “considering the Lieut. Governours Eminent 
Qualification to judge of Books, the station God has given him in the New 
English Church, and the good Offices he has done for Mr. Benjamin Col- 
man and his Church in particular, Every one that is not a Stranger in 
Boston may wonder at it, that a Book Dedicated to the Churches of Christ 
in NV. England, a motion to have it first view’d by his Honour, should be 
rejected with so much Disdain ;” and “for my own part,” continues Green, 
“ The obstinate Refusal of so fair an Arbiter made me fear some foul Play : 
which is the principal Aw that I remember myself to have been under.” 

The indignation of the Mathers was excited beycnd all bounds by “ Gos- 
pel Order Revived,” and early in the following year, 1701, they gave vent 
to their wrath in “A Collection of some of the many Offensive Matters 
contained in a Pamphlet entitled The Order of the Gosret Revived,” 
which was graced with the motto “ Recitasse est Refutasse; In English, 
To recite them is enough to Refute them.” This publication, consisting of 
twenty-four 16mo. pages, is replete with the most virulent invective, with 
the most flagrant abuse, which ever disgraced the pages of theological con- 
troversy. It is divided into three parts, namely, an address “ To the Read- 
er,” of three pages, dated “ Boston, December 31, 1700,” and signed by 
Increase Mather; a series of remarks “ on some of the Scandalous violations 
of the Third, Fifth, and the Ninth Commandments,” contained in “ Gospel 
Order Revived,” dated Jan. 6, 1700-1, to which is appended “A Short 
Scheme of the Prot against the Cuurcunes of New England, as ’t is Con- 
fessed by some of the Plotters, in that which the Publisher pleases to call 
their Great, and Noble, and Excellent work, Entituled Gospel Order Re- 
vived,” both attributed to Cotton Mather. President Mather, after.a tirade 
against Gospel Order Revived, “of which some say, that if it had been 
called The Order of the Gospel Reviled, that had been a very true and 
proper Title for such a Discourse,” gives utterance to a severe rebuke, 
evidently intended for Colman, whom he styles “a little thing,” whose 
‘impotent Alatrations” are beneath his notice, accusing him of “ vilifying 
his Superiors, unto whom he ows a special Reverence,” and asserting that 
“at Mocking he has outdone Ishmael: For Ishmael Mock’d his Brother 
only ; but this Youth has not feared to Mock his Fathers.” He then makes 
due mention of “ One that is of the same Spirit with him, [Colman,] viz. 
T. B. [i. e. Thomas Brattle,] who “has ventured to own himself to be the 
Publisher of that which is an heap of Rude, Unmannerly, and unmanly 
Reflections: who likewise in Print Scornfully styles His President a Rev- 
erend Scribler, and complains of his Cantings, with other Scurrilous Ex- 
pressions, which shew what Conscience he makes of the fifth Commandment 
—A Moral Heathen would not have done as he has done.” 
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We gladly turn from this unhappy controversy to the consideration of 
more pleasing subjects. The Church, thus established in the very face of 
a most violent and unchristian opposition, increased rapidly in numbers and 
influence. The ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was first administered on 
the 4th of February, 1699-1700, on which occasion fifteen persons * added 
themselves to the number of communicants. In Mr. Colman were com- 
bined all the qualifications of an attractive and profitable preacher. In 
the sacred desk his air is said to have been “ composed and grave, his action 
just and delicate, and his voice, inimitably soft and tuneful, managed with 
the greatest propriety and exquisite sweetness of modulation. His diction 
was animated and lofty, but easy and plain, like his models, the inspired 
Classics ; and the arrangement of his style and the turn of his . periods 
exactly adapted to the elevations and cadences of his own musical pronun- 
ciation ;” and his taste in composition was so far in advance of that of his 
contemporaries, that he has been considered as the introducer of a new style 
in the preaching of the Massachusetts clergy. With such gifts, when taken 
in connection with his liberal views, it is no wonder that Colman should 
render himself peculiarly acceptable in the pastoral office, or that, after the 
first storm of opposition had subsided, his Church should steadily p: 
in numbers and influence. Within two years after the settlement of their 
Pastor, the Society proposed to furnish him with permanent assistance in 
the ministry ; and in the month of June, 1701, engaged the services of Mr. 
Eliphalet Adams, a graduate at Harvard College in the Class of 1694, who 
preached for them two years and a half, and then withdrew.— The eminent 
Dr. John Barnard, of Marblehead, is said to have been employed, for some 
time, as an assistant to Mr. Colman. In the year 1715 the Society deter- 
mined to obtain permanent assistance for their Pastor, and on the 16th of 
August invited Mr. William Cooper to a settlement as colleague. The 
invitation was accepted by Mr. Cooper on the condition that he should be 
excused “from engaging presently in a constant course of preaching, it 
being a very early day with him.” After preaching once a fortnight for 
nearly a year, he was finally ordained May 23, 1716. 

From this time Benjamin Colman’s life forms a chapter in the history of 
New England. His influence was felt in every quarter; his advice was 
sought upon all occasions; and to him did the heads of Church and State 
yield that deference which his eminent talents challenged at the hands of 
all men. In September, 1717, he was chosen Fellow of the Corporation of 
Harvard College, in place of Rev. Ebenezer Pemberton, who had died in 
the month of February preceding; and his election was approved and al- 
lowed by the Overseers on the 14th of November following. Upon the death 
of President Leverett, in 1724, and the refusal of Rev. Joseph Sewall to 
accept the vacant chair, Colman was chosen by the Corporation, on the 18th 
of November, to succeed his former Tutor and constant friend as head of the 
Institution whose interests it had been the study and delight of both to pro- 
mote ; a sufficient evidence, if we had no other, of the confidence reposed 
in his abilities by the friends of the College. His election was approved by 
the Overseers on the 24th of the same month, and a committee of that body 
' was appointed to inform Mr. Colman of their approbation of his election, and 


* Thomas Bannister and Elkanah Pembroke, of the “ Undertakers,” with Nathaniel 
Oliver, John George, William Paine, John Chip, John Kilby, sen., Mary Tuthill, Rebecca 
Taffin, Mary Mico, Mehitabell Cooper, Lydia rte Bannister, Jane Pembroke, 
and Elizabeth Royall. 


t Mr. Adams was subsequently settled in the ministry at New London, Conn., where 
he died in 1753. 


~ 
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to desire his acceptance, and to apply to his Church for his discharge from 
the pastoral office ; and also to “ wait on the Honorable Gen' Court to inform 
them of the Choice that is made of a President and to move for a proper 
Salary for his Incouragement.” But, unfortunately, Colman was peculiarly 
obnoxious to a majority of the House of Representatives, where sectarian 
prejudices and political animosities now raged hand in hand; and conse- 
quently, when the memorial of the committee of the Overseers was laid 
before them, praying that they would “appoint a larger salary than has 
been usually allowed, for the honorable maintenance of the President,” 
it was voted that, “forasmuch as at present it is uncertain whether the 
Church, of which the Rev. Mr. Colman is Pastor, can be persuaded to part 
from him, or whether Mr. Colman is inclinable to leave his Church and 
undertake the office of President of Harvard College, and this being a mat- 
ter of great weight and importance, especially to the establishment of the 
Churches in the Province, as well as to the said College, the further consid- 
eration of this memorial be therefore referred until the said Mr. Colman’s 
mind, as well as [that] of the Church of which he is Pastor, be communi- 
cated to this Court, and made certain, whether he and they are willing he 
should accept of the choice and undertake the office of a President of Har- 
vard College, to which he is chosen as aforesaid.” This vete, although not 
concurred in by the Council, indicated with sufficient clearness the disposi- 
tion of the popular branch of the General Court towards Mr. Colman, and 
convinced him that it was useless to expect from them a permanent provision 
for his support, should he accept the Presidency ; and the melancholy expe- 
rience of his predecessors in that office was a warning to him of what he 
himself might expect, should he trust his fortunes to the tender mercies of 
the Provincial Government. He was also well acquainted with the feelings 
of the General Court towards him, as is evident from a letter on this subject 
to White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, in whieh he says, “I am not 
well in the opinion of our House of Representatives of late years, on whom 
the President depends for his subsistence, and they could not have pinched 
me without the Chair’s suffering with me, which I could by no means con- 
sent it should do for my sake.” Determined, therefore, to bring the question 
of his support to a speedy decision, and having privately seen a copy of the 
vote passed on the 3d instant by the House of Representatives, and been 
informed of its nonconcurrence by the Council, Mr. Colman addressed a 
letter, on the 10th of December, to Hon. Samuel Sewall, chairman of the 
committee of the Overseers, in which, after stating that, although he had 
always served the College to the extent of his abilities, he not only had 
never sought the office of President, but had rather shunned it, and express- 
ing his disinclination to leave his Church, he declares that, “as I wish the 
President in all times to come may especially give himself unto sacred stud- 
ies and exercises, so I would humbly supplicate the General Court for any 
ene who shall do so, to grant him a very sufficient and honorable support ; 
but for the honorable Court to insist on their vote of knowing my mind, 
whether I am willing to accept of the choice, and to undertake the office of 
President, to which I am chosen, and also of knowing my Chureh’s mind, 
whether they can part from me, before they will fix any salary for me in 
the said office, must determine me to give my answer in the negative to the 
Honorable and Reverend the Overseers of Harvard College, which in that 
ease I now do.” This letter being read at a meeting of the Overseers, on 
the 17th of December, the committee was directed to “ wait again on the 
honorable General Court, with Mr. Colman’s answer and with this vote, 
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praying that the matter of a salary may be considered by them, and so acted 
upon as may be most for the speedy settlement of a President in the said 
College, and therein for the good of the whole Province.” The proceedings 
of the Representatives, upon the reception of this application, were as follows, 
as stated in the Records of the Overseers.* 


“The Overseers met according to adjournment aforesaid Dec. 18, 1724, In the Council- 
Chamber in Boston. 

The aforesaid Committee of the Overseers made report that they had waited on the 
General Court with Mr. Colman’s answer and the Votes of the last meeting, which were 
read and debated in the House, the return thereto being as follows, viz. 


In the House of Representatives Dec. 18, 1724. 
The question was put, 

Whether the Court would establish a salary or allowance for the President of Harvard 
College for the time being before the person chosen to that office had accepted the duty 
and trust thereof. 

It passed in the NeGaTIveE, nemine contradicente. 

W*. Dupter, Speaker. 
Sent up for concurrence, 


In Council, Dec. 18th, 1724. 
Read and NonconcuRRED. 
J. Wi1LLArRD, Seeretary.” 


Notwithstanding the nonconcurrence of the Council, the symptoms of hos- 
tility were too strong to be mistaken, and Colman’s independence of spirit 
would not allow him to be dependent for support upon the uncertain favors 
of party administration. Accordingly, upon the 26th of this month, in an- 
swer to another application from the Overseers, he transmitted his final 
answer to the committee of that board, in the negative, declaring that he 
“does not see his way clear to accept of the choice made of him to be the 
President of the College.” 

In December, 1728, Colman resigned his station as a Fellow of the 
Corporation, although earnestly requested by his colleagues to continue his 
connection with that board, as an active, faithful, and able member of which, 
for eleven years, he had rendered the most essential services to the College. 

On the Ist of November, 1731, Mr. Colman received, through the hands 
of Governor Belcher, a Diploma of Doctor in Divinity from the University 
of Glasgow, an honor the more highly to be prized on account of its rarity 
in those days, when such degrees were but seldom conferred. 

On the 12th of December, 1743, the faithful colleague and dear friend, 
who, for twenty-seven years, had shared his labors and contributed, in no 
small degree, to his comfort and happiness, was suddenly snatched from his 
side, by an attack of apoplexy, and Dr. Colman found himself once more the 
sole Pastor of his flock. Already sinking beneath the infirmities of three- 
score years and ten, his chief anxiety seems to have been lest his flock 
should be left without a shepherd, the great desire of his heart, to see his 
people united in the choice of another Pastor — “another Cooper, one like 
the deceased — not a novice, but one able and apt to teach, a man of under- 
standing, prudence, and wisdom.” His wish was gratified, in a year from 
this time, by the almost unanimous invitation of Mr. Samuel Cooper, a 
young man of the greatest promise, and a graduate at Harvard in 1743, to 
accept the office left vacant by the death of his father. The invitation being 
accepted, coupled, however, with a request similar to that of his father, on the 
like occasion, Mr. Cooper entered upon his duties, and was finally ordained 
as colleague Pastor, May 21, 1746. 


* Book I. pp. 72-74. 
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His fondest hopes realized, in the acquisition of so worthy a successor to 
his late colleague, Dr. Colman was ready to say, with the Patriarch of old, 
“ Now let thy servant depart in peace.” Sensible, as it would seem, of ap- 
proaching dissolution, he abated not his usual attention to his duties, and 
after receiving and entertaining his wife’s children on the evening of the 28th 
of August, 1747, and telling them “ That they were come to see him die,” 
he expired, calmly and peacefully, about ten o’clock the next forenoon, in 
the 74th year of his age, and the 43th of his ministry, “in a good old age, 
full of days, riches, and honor,” amid the lamentations of his people and of 
the Province. 

It was the singular fortune of Dr. Colman to have been, at different peri- 
ods, the youngest and the oldest minister in Boston. After the decease of 
Cotton Mather he stood at the head of the clergy of the Province, in respect 
of age, character, and influence. As the Pastor of an affectionate flock “ he 
approved himself a wise, diligent, zealous, faithful, tender, and condescend- 
ing minister of Jesus Christ, in studying, watching, visiting, counselling, 
earnest praying and preaching, exhorting, charging, and comforting them as 
a father his children. And this he did through a long and shining course.” 
For the younger members of his flock his feelings seem to have been truly 
those of a parent; and his affectionate regard and anxious solicitude for 
their welfare and happiness ceased not with their childhood, but followed 
them in youth and middle age. Indeed, this parental concern for those who 
were just setting out on life’s journey was not limited to his own immediate 
congregation, but extended to all who came within the circle of his acquaint- 
ance. The following letter, the original of which is in the possession of the 
writer, will testify to the warmth of feeling of which we have spoken. 


Boston, Nov. 19, 1712, 
Dear Mr. Sewat. 
Give me leave, now you are going off, to give you my best wishes and prayers, counsels 
charges, in writing, as the best demonstration of that great love, respect, and friendship 


I profess to bear you. You are —_— into dea pa doy to a place, that is full of 
r T, 


temptations and snares: be sensible of you be us of yourself, be sober, and 
watch unto prayer. Watch both against a sensual spirit and a worldly one; let it be your 
chief care to preserve a religious one. Remember your education, your birth, your dedi- 
cation to God, your nurture under the admonitions of. God’s Word, the — and charges 
of your pious parents, and all the awfal convictions from the blessed Spirit of Grace, and 
all the pious resolutions you have had under the same. Remember awefully the vow and 
bond our baptism, and the solemn recognition and renewal thereof which you have 
voluntarily made. Remember that you have solemnly given yourself up to God, to obey 
and serve him, and promised to make his Word the rule of your life. Therefore study the 
Holy Scriptures daily, pray in secret without ceasing, accustom yourself unto religious 
reflections and meditations, and ejaculatory prayer, frequently, on one occasion and on 
another ; and do not fail of frequent serious self-examination in secret. Keep God’s Sab- 
baths, and be retired thereon, and in particular preparations for it the evening before ; fre- 
t the Public Worship, and reverence God's Sanctuary, as you would preserve yourself 
m & profane spirit in all instances. Avoid evil company, and seek that which is good 
and virtuous; be cheerful with sobriety, and study to be obliging in your conversation ; 
meek, humble, charitable, and devout. Guard against your passions, the irascible an 
concupiscible ; keep the door of your mouth, and give not your heart to wine or women. 
My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not: Watch and pray that you enter not into 
temptation. Always preserve honorable and reverential thoughts of the Divine Provi- 
dence ; how great a thing it is to commend one’s self to its favor and gracious care, espec- 
ially in setting out in the world. You can’t have too high thoughts of this, nor too great a 
solicitude about it. Let your Soul be your care, and familiarize the thoughts of death and 
eternity. Lay not up your treasure, set not your heart, seek not your portion, upon 
Earth. Live in the abiding sense of our common frailty and dying state, the vanity of 
- life, the necessity of an interest in Christ, and the salvation through him, with Eternal 


lory. 
Be just and upright in your dealings, be true and faithful to your employers: keep @ 
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good conscience, void of offence before God and toward man: prepare for crosses and loss- 
es: if the world be your idol these will be insupportable to you, and lead you into much 


sin. 
Acknowledge God daily in praise and a to Him, for all the mercies and fa- 
vors of his Providence to you. Humble yourse! before God under any remarkable frowns 
of it on your affairs and interests. If you should be sickly, or arrested by any distemper, let 
not your spirits sink, but encourage yourself in God; whose providence, power, an 
ness is the same in ont oa of the earth. If your health grow and increase, (as I pray 
God it may, if He see it best for you) be not secure, and forgetful of sickness and death. 

Beware of disposing yourself to love and marriage. Be sure that inclination, virtue, 
and wisdom do guide you, and not money. Have a care of an everlasting temptation. 
snare, and cross. A good porter: of ingenuity, meekness, good temper, and is of 
more worth than all the millions of the Indies. Heaven guide you; seek its guidance. 

I commend you to the grace and care of God: the prayers oe follow you, and, 
I hope, prevail with God to bless you and prosper your way. And when you return the 
prayers of your friends, forget not to pray for me in rm who am 

my dear friend and brother, 
Your affectionate and unworthy Minister, 
B, Cotman, 


[Superscribed] 
“For 


Mr. Samuel Sewal. 
Merchant ¢ 
in Boston.” 


In high intellectual cultivation, Dr. Colman had but few equals, To na- 
ture as well as to art he was indebted for a most graceful and winning man- ~ 
ner and pleasing address, which constituted one of his most distinguishing 
accomplishments. His colleague, in an unpublished funeral discourse, testi- 
fies “‘ how perfectly he understood the decorum of the pulpit ; and the gravity 
and sweetness at once expressed in his countenance, the music of his voice, 
the propriety of his accent, and the decency of his gesture, showed him one 
of the most graceful speakers of the age.” Although he modestly pleads, 
when chosen President, his “long disuse of Academical studies and exer- 
cises,” he was, in truth, a diligent student through life, and pmo a good 
library, for that day, a portion of which he bequeathed “ for the use of the 
Pastors of the Church in Brattle Street, forever, to be kept in the Senior 
Pastcr’s study, on a separate shelf.”* His Latin letters are highly ornate, 
and he read Horace not long before his death. He composed with great 
rapidity and elegance; and his preéminent talents in this respect were in 
constant requisition to draught letters and addresses from the Churches to 
the General Court, the King, and his Ministers, as also to distinguished 
personages, at home and abroad. His occasional discourses were frequently 
solicited for the press, and scarcely an individual of any merit or eminence 
departed life without receiving a tribute from his pen; and that, too, al- 
though the subjects of his praises had, in many instances, been among his 
most violent and acrimonious persecutors. One of the best discourses he 
ever published is said to have been that upon the death of Cotton Mather ! 
This kindness of heart and exemplary charity caused his services to be 
much sought by Churches, as well as by individuals, in the character of a 
peacemaker; and the numerous letters and papers called forth by such oc- 
casions furnish a striking proof of the confidence which was reposed in his 
wisdom and moderation. 

As would be expected from one of such world-embracing charity, Colman 
was deeply interested in the diffusion of Christianity among the remnants 
of the various Indian tribes which still lingered upon the outskirts of New 
England, and for the extension of the privileges of a Gospel ministry to 


* See his Will, Suffolk Probate Records, Lib. 40, fol. 76. 
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places which had been destitute thereof, either from the poverty of the peo- 
ple, arid their consequent inability to support a Pastor, or from other causes, 
as at Block Island, Nantucket, Providence, South Carolina, the Bermudas, 
Cape May, &c. &c. His time, talents, and influence, his pen and purse, 
were alike unhesitatingly and unsparingly devoted to the furtherance of this 
work ; and in his younger days he not unfrequently went in person to preach 
among them. He rendered important services as a Commissioner, for many 
years, of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Indians 
in New England and the Parts Adjacent; and on the 14th of September, 
1730, he was appointed a Commissioner and Corresponding Member of the 
Edinburgh Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, an office which 
he sustained with his wonted ability until about the year 1740, when the 
increasing infirmities of years induced him to resign it. It was at the nom- 
ination and request of this latter Society, that the Degree of Doctor in Di- 
vinity was conferred upon him and the Rev. Joseph Sewall, Senior Pastor 
of the Old South Church, by the University of Glasgow. He rendered 
essential service to the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
(an Episcopal Association,) by pointing out, from time to time, a proper field 
for its labors, and giving information of the false misrepresentations which 
had been made, in some instances, to its managers, by interested persons, in 
consequence whereof its funds had been shamefully misapplied. It was at 
Dr. Colman’s suggestion that the Church of which he was Pastor, with oth- 
ers in the (then) town of Boston, agreed to make a contribution, twice in 
each year, to form an “ Evangelical Treasury,” the funds thereof to be ap- 
propriated to the extension of the knowledge and influence of religion. The 
“ Proposal” for this contribution, “ humbly offered to the consideration of 
the Ministers and Churches of Christ, through this and the neighboring 
Provinces,” was found among his papers after his death, labelled My own. 

Colman’s official connection with Harvard College has already been in- 
cidentally noticed. As a member of the Board of Overseers for nearly half 
a century, and an active Fellow of the Corporation for the period of twelve 
years, the services rendered by him to his Alma Mater have never been 
equalled in extent and value by any one man before or since. To his influ- 
ence the College is said to have been indebted, in a great measure, for the 
brilliant Presidency of Leverett. But for him the genial bounty of the 
Hollises and Holdens might never have gladdened New England’s young 
University. He sacrificed his own popularity to defend the Institution 
against the storm of stubborn and unyielding fanaticism which threatened 
its existence, and withdrew not his hand until, with the codperation and 
assistance of Leverett, Pemberton, Wadsworth, and the Brattles, he had 
placed the interests of the rising School of the Prophets upon a sure foun- 
dation. In his position as a member of the two Boards, he was continually 
called upon to exercise his peculiar talents, in draughting the various letters 
and addresses of these bodies ; an office which seems to have been imposed 
upon him on every occasion; so that, during his life, scarcely a letter or 
address seems to have been put forth on any occasion, either by General 
Court, College, or Clergy, in Massachusetts, which was not drawn up, in 
part, at least, by his hand. But Colman’s great and acknowledged services 
to the College have been set forth at large in the recent History of the 
University, by one of its Presidents, so that it does not become us, even 
were it necessary, to say more on the subject. 

The liberal spirit of Dr. Colman, and his zeal in the cause of education, 
would not permit him to confine his good offices to the Institution at which 
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he had received his education, and where, as he declares in a letter to the 
Bishop of Peterborough, he “had breathed in the catholic spirit” for which 
he was so remarkable. He exerted his great influence with success in the 
behalf of Yale College, at that time the only other Collegiate Institution in 
New England, and “ greatly served” it, as we are informed, “by procurin 

for it many valuable books, whereby its Library has been enriched ;” aa 
his letters to its Rector and some of its Trustees, upon the receipt of Dean 
Berkley’s Gift, sufficiently indicate his interest in its welfare and prosperity. 

“In the estimate of impartial history,” says a late writer, * Dr. Colman is 
entitled to the highest rank among his contemporaries for his philanthropic 
spirit and public services.” His sphere of usefulness was not limited to the 
pulpit and the College, but embraced even the Council Chamber of the 
Province. He mingled without reserve in public affairs, and his opinions 
were always received with deference. His influence in the counsels of his 
country may in a great measure be attributed to his peculiar elegance and 
impressiveness of deportment ; for he was, as his biographer informs us, “a 
good master of address, and carried all the politeness of a Court about him ; 
and as he treated mankind of various degrees and ranks with a civility, 
courtesy, affability, complaisance, and candor scarce to be equalled, so all 
but the base and mean showed him a high degree of respect and reverence, 
love and affection ; particularly men of figure and parts, of our own nation, 
and foreigners, whom he failed not to visit upon their coming among us, 
greatly valued and admired him.” Colman did not escape censure “ for 
intermeddling with civil and secular matters.” But, as his biographer, 
reasonably enough, asks, “must a person who knows well the interest of 
his country, and is capable of serving it, and saving it too, when sinking, be 
silent only because he is a Minister? Is he nothing else? Is he nota 
subject of his Prince, and a member of the Commonwealth?” Colman 
thought so; and he was the very last person to allow his opinions to be 
influenced by carping busybodies; and we accordingly find that he was 
largely employed by the “ Great and General Court ” to prepare their ad- 
dresses on occasions of importance, and also to preach before them at various 
times and seasons. He carried on, through life, a free correspondence with 
the Chief Magistrates of the Province, the leading members of the Council, 
and the Agents of the Colony in England, on public affairs ; and as an in- 
stance of the freedom of intercourse between the heads of the Government 
and himself, it may be mentioned, that there is preserved, in the Library of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, a letter from London, in which Gov- 
ernor Belcher informs him of the circumstances of his appointment to the 
Gubernatorial chair. 

Beside his numerous letters on public affairs, Dr. Colman carried on a 
most extensive correspondence with eminent individuals at home and abroad. 
“He wrote many hundred epistles in a year, to all ranks of persons, on all 
occasions and businesses, and with greatest ease imaginable, to the vast 
pleasure and profit of his friends, the benefit of his country and the Churches 
in it, and the good of mankind.” Among his correspondents may be men- 
tioned the names of the Hollises and Samuel Holden, Drs. Hoadly, been 
Calamy, Kennett, Harris, Avery, Burnet, and Wilson, Sir Richard Black 
more, Rev. Daniel Neal, the iatorian of the Puritans, besides very many 
others, of the most distinguished civilians and divines in Great Britain, 
— most of the Governors and most eminent men in the different 

lonies, 

The town of Boston — the place of his nativity, for the interests of which 
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he ever expressed the strongest regard — was indebted to the sagacious 
foresight and strong practical good sense of Dr. Colman for many improve- 
ments which he hazarded his popularity to effect. In 1719 he published an 
essay in favor of the establishment of a Market in Boston. He was very 
active in introducing the practice of Inoculation for the Small Pox, and pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the subject, in 1721, dedicated to President Leverett, 
which was reprinted in England, and received the warm commendation of 
the Secretary of the Royal Society. He also published a letter in vindica- 
tion of his friend Dr. Boylston, who had been ably sustaind in his philan- 
thropic efforts by himself and Cotton Mather, against the combined opposition 
of clergy and people. Among his beneficiary projects was that for the estab- 
lishment of two “ Charity Schools,” the one for boys, the other for girls, to 
be located on Fort Hill. The scheme for their foundation and regulation is 
dated “ Feb. 1713,” and is said to be essentially the same with that of the 
present well known “ Farm School.” The schools in Boston were an espec- 
ial object of his attention. He frequently visited them, “and encouraged 
the youth in piety and learning, both by word and writing,” inciting them 
to diligence by “ moving speeches,” and “often giving them hymns of his 
own composing to translate into Latin.” To the Prison and Alms House 
he was a frequent visiter, ministering both to the spiritual and pecuniary 
wants of their inmates. The poor ever found in him a wise counsellor, a 
faithful friend, and a liberal benefactor. His kindness of heart and exem- 
plary charity for the opinions of others, without any attempt to conceal his 
own, made him, as we have before mentioned, emphatically the “ peacema- 
ker” of the Province. “He ever expressed” —such is the language of 
one whose privilege it was to stand in an intimate connection with him — 
“an utter dislike of that narrow spirit of bigotry, which he saw prevailing 
in too many of the greatest and best men of all sects and persuasions in past 
ages and the present ; he was for extending his charity and holding commu- 
nion with all that held the foundation. He loved and honored good men of 
every denomination, how much soever they differed from him in some pe- 
culiar sentiments, circumstantials, and modalities.” He was wont to declare 
“that the Bible was his Platform,” and he recognized no other. 

To a large circle of relatives and friends Dr. Colman was endeared by 
his eminently social qualities. In him were combined the dutiful son, the 
tender and affectionate husband, the wise yet indulgent father, the kind, 
sincere, and useful friend. His extensive learning, brilliant conversation, 
willingness to communicate information, and his thoughtful consideration for 
the feelings and prejudices of those with whom he was brought in contact, 
contributed to render him the delight of all who were so fortunate as to 
enjoy his acquaintance. “ His conversation was admirably polished and 
courtly, and all his behaviour was that of the most elegant gentleman and 
benevolent Christain.” Such is the testimony of his contemporaries. 

“If any should enquire” says his son-in-law, Turell, “ concerning the 

of Dr. Colman, in what kind of body this bright and holy soul was 

—his form was spare and slender, but of a stature tall and erect 
above the common height ; his complexion fair and delicate ; his aspect and 
mien benign and graceful; and his whole appearance amiable and venerable. 
There was a peculiar flame wane a ear eye, which he could soften 
and manage with all the force of , but still natural and 
without the least affectation. Wisdom and grace his face to shine; and 
his neat and clean manner of dress, and genteel, complaisant behavior, po- 
liteness and elegance in conversation, set off his person to the best advantage.” 
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Perhaps the best summary of Dr. Colman’s character is to be found in 
Dr. Barnard’s “ Sketch of Eminent Ministers in New England,” where he 
is described as “a most gentlemanly man, of polite aspect and conversation, 
very extensive erudition, great devotion of spirit and behavior, a charming ~ 
and admired preacher, extensively serviceable to the College and country, 
whose works breathe his exalted, oratorical, devout, and benign spirit ; an 
excellent man in spirit, in faith, in holinec:, and charity.” 

It is certainly very surprising that the decease of such a man as Dr. Col- 
man, who stood at the head of the clergy in respect of talents and influence, 
who went down to the grave while the brightness of his intellect was yet 
undimmed, ere a breath had sullied his fair fame, or the least shadow 
fallen upon his moral excellence, should have been suffered to pass almost 
unnoticed by his eminent brethren in the Ministry ; not one of whom was 
found, to honor his memory in public, not one to pay a trifling tribute of 
respect to the exalted virtues of him whose pleasure it had always been to 
hold up for imitation the shining examples of departed worth! True it is 
that President Holyoke, in his Oration at the Commencement succeeding 
his death, eloquently commemorated his talents and learning, his public 
services and private virtues; but this was an official address, in the Latin 
language, and delivered upon an occasion which allowed of no extended 
eulogium or just delineation of character. An apology has been found for 
this, otherwise, unaccountable neglect, in the peculiar state of religious par- 
ties at the time, which rendered it difficult to speak of the professional career 
of one so liberal in his theological views as was Dr. Colman, without re- 
kindling the then smouldering flames of sectarian controversy and religious 
excitement, which had but recently agitated the Province. 

The neglect of others induced Dr. Colman's son-in-law, Rev. Ebenezer 
Turell, of Medford, to become the writer of his Life; and to this circum- 
stance are we indebted for what has been pronounced “the best biography 
extant of any native of Massachusetts, written during its Provincial state, 
and a monument honorable to him who raised it, as well as to the individual 
to whose memory it was erected.” Prefixed to this work is a Preface, signed 
by three clergymen, (Mather Byles, Ellis Gray, and Samuel Cooper,) 
commending the memoir to the attention of the public, and paying a just 
though brief tribute to the talents and virtues of Gciman, the opening para- 
graph of which is as follows :— 

“ As the Rev. Dr. Colman stood among the first ornaments and benefac- 
tors to his country, it seems but a becoming gratitude to him, and honor to 
ourselves, to raise a monument to his memory. His polite and generous 
pen was always ready to do the same for others, and seized every - 
nity to charm the living by the virtues and examples of the dead; 
few characters and actions would bear to be transmitted down to posterity 
with equal advantage to his own.” 

Benjamin Colman was thrice married ; first, by Rev. Increase Mather, to 
Jane, daughter of Thomas and Jane Clark, June 8, 1700. She was born in 
Boston, March 16, 1679-80. 2d., by Rev. William Cooper, to Mrs. Sarah 
Clark, May 6, 1731. This lady was the daughter of Richard and Sarah 
Crisp ; was born in Boston, 15, 1672; and married, April 11, 1695, 

— William Harris, Esq., a rich and influential merchant in Boston, and Treas-’ 
urer of Brattle Street Church. He died Sept. 22, 1721, and his widow was 
married, April 5, 1722, to the Hon. and Rev. John Leverett, President of 
Harvard College, whose wife had died June 7, 1720. President Leverett 
dying suddenly, May 8, 1724, his (undoubtedly disconsolate) relict was 
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united to her third husband, Hon. John Clark, Esq., by Rev. Mr. Colman, 
July 15, 1725. He dying in 1728, she still possessed sufficient attractions, 
either of person or purse, to secure her fourth husband, in the person of Dr. 
Colman ; but at length died, April 24, 1744, aged 71 years, 7 months, and 
9 days. Dr. Colman was married, Aug. 12, 1745, by Rev. Joseph Sewall, 
D. D., to his third wife, Madam Mary Frost, of New Castle, N. H., widow 
of Hon. John Frost, and sister of Sir William Pepperell, who survived him. 

Dr. Colman had issue by his first wife, only; viz. Benjamin, born Sept. 
1, and died Sept. 18, 1704; Jane, born Feb. 25, 1707-8; and Abigail, 
born Jan. 14, 1714-15. The eldest daughter, Jane, was married, by her 
father, to Rev. Ebenezer Turell, Aug. 11, 1726, and died March 26, 1735, 
leaving a son, Samuel, the only survivor of four children, who died Oct. 8, 
1736.* The misconduct of his second daughter, Abigail, was the greatest 
affliction of the Doctor's life. He thus speaks of her: —“ She gave herself 
to reading from her childhood, and soon to writing. She wanted not a 
taste for what was excellent in books, more especially of a poetical turn or 
relish, which soon appeared to be her favorite turn. This run her too soon 
and too far into the reading Novels, &c., for which God in his righteous 
Providence afterwards punished her, by suffering her to leave her father's 
house, to the grief of her friends and the surprise of the town.” She was 
married (probably secretly, as no record thereof is to be found t) to Mr. 
Albert Dennie, a merchant in Boston, in September, 1737, and died May 
17, 1745, leaving a son John, the only survivor of three children, whom 
Turell speaks of as “the only lamp the Doctor left burning in his house at 
his decease.” In this child seem to have centered Colman’s hopes and af- 
fections ; he devoted himself to his instruction during his own life, and by 
his last will provided liberally for his education and support. But he died 
childless, and the Doctor's family became extinct. } 
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We hear from Weymouth, says the Boston Eventne Post for Mon- 
day, Dec. 24, 1753, that on Thursday last was married there, at the hour 
of 12, Mr. Ephraim Thair of Braintree, being 85 years old, to Mrs. 
Mary Kingman of that place, aged 78, it being about fifteen months since 
he buried his former wife (with whom he had lived 60 years in the mar- 
ried state) at which Time he was the Father, Grandfather, and Great- 
grandfather of 66 Male and 66 Female Children, since when there has 
been an increase of upwards of 20 more. After the ceremony was over, 
he returned with his wife to his House in Braintree, attended with a great 
Concourse of People, and ’tis judged, that from the Vigor and Activity 
which he then display’d, that were he to have married a young woman, he 
would have still been the Father of a numerous offspring. 


* Tarell's Life of Colman, p. 209, is the anthority for the date of the death of Mrs. Tu- 


rell, and the particulars her % 

t We find neither the tec ys goed birth or marriage, and are, therefore, indebted to 
Turell’s Life, &c., for both, as well as for the particulars concerning her family. 

$ Circumstances have occurred, which have induced us to this to a close 


laber portion, when 
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THE PEASE FAMILY. 


{By Feevericx S. Pease of Albany, N. Y., Member of the N. E. Hist. Geneal. Soc] 
[Continued from page 175.) 


FIFTH GENERATION, CONTINUED. 


107—6.—Charles, b. about 1764. At the age of thirteen he enlisted into 
the army as drummer. He m. in Somers; died in 1839 Had 
one son Charles, who is m. and is supposed te have children, and 
lives in Somers; also two daughters. 

7.—Hannah, b. about 1751, d. 1768. 
8.—Biah, b. about 1753, d. 1768. 
9.—Sarah, b. about 1765, d. of small pox, 178. 
10. —Hannah, b. 1760, d. of cancer in the breast. She m. a Pelton, 
11.—Mirriam, b. about 1772. 

(27) V. Emery, [833—3.] was born 1727, resided in Somers, and died 
there in 1796. Had children: 

108—1.—Emery. (63) 

2.—David ; 3, Augustus; 4, Sylvanus; 5, Gaius; 6, Betsey; 7, Pol- 
ly; 8, Matilda; 9, Peggy; 10, Independence. 

(28) V. Noag, {35—4.] was born in Somers, 1740, and died July 20, 
1818. His first wife was Mary Ward, who was born 1738, 
and died Nov. 3, 1807. His second wife was Dorcas Arnold, 
widow of Samuel Arnold of Somers, and daughter of Deacon 
John Hubbard of Ellington, Ct., by whom he had no children. 
She died Nov. 1824. Children by his first wife: 

111—1.—Giles, b. April 13, 1763, d. Sept. 26, 1823 — (64) 

2.—Hannah, who m. Calvin Pitkin, and died many years before the 
death of her brother.’ She had several children. 

(29) V. Epsraim, {87—2.] was born 1719, m. Tabitha Abbe, 1740, and 
d. 1801. At the commencement of his career he was a mer- 
chant, and subsequently a contractor during the French war. 
He acquired a large estate, and was one of the most wealthy 
of the colonists at the commencement of the Revolution. Had 
children: eye se 

112—1.—Ephraim, who was a merchant, and died in his prime. 

113—2.—Peter, died while a student at Yale College. 
114—3.—Obadiah, died soon after his graduation at Yale. 
Sybil, m. Rev. Elam Potter, the third minister of Enfield. She 
was the mother of Elam O. Potter, Esq., who died in 1827. 
Agnes, m. Rev. Nehemiah Prudden. She was the mother of 
Ephraim P. Prudden, who graduated at Yale in 1811, and 
died 1836. 
Nancy, m. Augustus Diggins, and died young. 
Tabitha, died young. 

(30) V. Aaron, Bg! married Anna Geer, 1751, settled and died in 
Enfield. Had children: 

115—1.—Aaron, (65) 

116—2.—Stone, (66) 

Ephraim, —— —— 


Elam 
(31) V. Nartaanret, [89—4.] was born 1725, married Eunice Allen, 
15 
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1754, died in Norfolk, Ct. March 28, 1818, aged 93. His 
wife died March 21, 1807. He was among the first settlers 
of the town. Had children: 
117—1.—Phineas, b. in Enfield, Jan. 9, 1755. (67) 
118—2.—Calvin,b. Sept. 14, 1757. (68) 
119—3.—Lovisa,b. “ Dec. 1760, m. Giles Pettibone of Norfolk, 
d. 1835. 
120—4.—Allen, b. in Enfield, Windsor, or Goshen, Ct., Oct. 12, 1762. (69) 
121—5.—Nathaniel, b. in Goshen, Oct. 22, 1764. (70) 
122—6.—Obadiah, b. « Nov. 21, 1766. (71) 
123—7 —Dudley, b. in Norfolk, Feb. 1768, died in infancy. 
124—8.—Eunice, b. June 29, 1770, m. Edmund Akin of Norfolk, d. Oct. 
8, 1806. 
125—9.—Electa, b. July 20, 1772, m. Abijah Pettibone of Simsbury, Ct., 
d Aug. 30, 1843. 
126—10.— Betsey, b July 21, 1774, m. Azias Pettibone of Granby, Ct., 
d. Feb., 1819. 
127—11.—Flavius, b. Oct., 1776, d. young. 
128—12.—Ear! P., b. July 30, 1778. (72) 
129—13.—Martha, b. May 5, 1781, d. March 5, 1784. 
(32) V. Epenezer, [44—1.] m. Mary Terry, 1739, died 1784. Had 
children : 
130—1.—Ebenezer. (73) 
131—2.—James. (74) 
132—3.—Peter. (75) 
4.—Azubah. 
5.—Mary. 
(33) V. James, [45—2.] was born 1724. Had five daughters : 
Hannah, who m. Shubael Geer, had two sons and four daughters; 
Abigail, who m. George Pyachon of Springfield, Ms., had three 
sons and twe daughters; Mindwell, who m. Amos Bull 1744, 
had five sons and four daughters; Catharine, who m. Benjamin 
Hall 1746, had three sons and five daughters; Martha, who m. 
Caleb Bush, had six sons and five daughters. 
(34) V. Isaac, [50—1.] had a son: 
133—1.—Rufus. (76) 
(35) V. ABNER, [o~23 was twice married. His first wife was Eliza- 
beth Farrington, by whom he had five sons and two daughters. 
His second wife was Lovicy Allen, by whom he had no children 
that lived. 
He was a member of the religious society commonly called 
Shakers. He, with his second wife, Lovicy, united with that 
society in 1780, the first year of its opening in America. His 
family and others who had embraced the Shaker faith, re- 
mained at their usual places of residence until 1787, when they 
began to sell their possessions, and come together. He died at 
his residence in Stephentown, N. Y., in 1784, of small pox, 
aged 45, and his wife Lovicy died at the establishment in New 
Lebanon, N. Y., (near Stephehtown,) in 1788, aged 37. 
Abner came to his death by the following singular circum- 
stance: One of his sons, who was living at home, was ex- 
tremely opposed to the Shakers; so much so that he brought 
the small pox into the family, by which the whole family were 
taken ill, which resulted fatally in the death of the father. 


. 
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Previously to his joining the Shakers, during the Revolu- 
tionary War, in 1777, he held the office of deputy sheriff in 
what was then the county of Albany. At that time, he, with 
two others, Sheldon and White, having been to Albany, were 
on their way home, and while stopping at a tavern kept by 
Nicholas Mickle, about four miles east of Albany, several 
tories came in and began to abuse them, making considerable 
disturbance. White, being a justice, ordered Pease to appre- 
hend them. They surrendered, requesting that they might go 
up stairs after their knapsacks, and presently came down armed 
with muskets and cutlasses. They fired at them and wounded 
Pease in the thigh ; at the same moment he received a horrible 
gash on his head from a cutlass, the scar of which he carried 
until his death. Unable to resist, the villains robbed them of 
their money and horses, and took them pinioned into the woods. 

They had not fone far, when he became faint from loss of 
blood, and fell. They were on the point of killing him, when 
one of. the gang, a young man named John Sloss, had compas- 
sion on him and tore a strip from his own shirt and bound-up 
his head and left him senseless. He remained there several 
hours, until he was discovered by a Dutch farmer who was after 
his cows, who took him to his house and kept him until he was 
able to ride, and then lent him his horse to return to his home. 
These tories, with the exception of Sloss, who was liberated 
on condition of his becoming a witness against his comrades, 
were afterwards hung in Albany. One of them was named 
Robert Sloss. The judges before whom they were tried, were 
Richard Morris, Robert Yates, and John Sloss Hobart. 

He was captain of a volunteer military company that was 
formed in the county at the time of the destruction of the tea 
in Boston harbor, under apprehensions that the affair would 
arouse the British to some severer measures. 

The children by his first wife were : 

134—1.—Abner. (77) ¢ 

135—2.—James. (78) 

136—3.—Daniel, who died in infancy. 

137—4.—John. (79) 

138—5.—Samuel. (80) 

6.—Sally, m. Richard Hayes, and had two daughters. 
7.—Sybil, who was three times married. Ist to Elisha Kibbe, in 

Somers. 2d to John Henry, of Norwich, N. Y. 3d to: Jo- 
seph Powers, of Worcester, N. Y. She never had any chil- 
dren, and was living in Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1847, at the 
age of 80. 

(36) V. Noapran, [53—4.] was born in Enfield, Ct., about 1736; mar- 
ried for his first wife, Tirzah Smith of Glastenbury, Ct., about 
17638, and settled in Enfield, where he lived till about 1782, 
when he removed to Sandisfield, Ms. He was a tanner and 
shoemaker. At Deerfield, Ms., he enlisted into the command 
under Gen. Putnam, called Putnam’s rangers. He was in the 
expedition against Ticonderoga, under Gen, Abercrombie, in 
the French war in 1758. He was at Deerfield at the time the 
Indians were committing their depredations there. He died 
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March 26, 1822, aged 86. His first wife died in 1789. The 
children by her were: 

189—1.—Roxanna, m. Ebenezer Ames of Brimfield, Mass., and died soon 
afterwards. 

140—2.— Noadiah, m. the widow Abigail Breck of Northampton, and died 
there. He left two daughters: one m. Benj. Eastman, and re- 
moved to Philadelphia; the other died unmarried. 

141—3.—Elihu, died young. 

142—4.—Tabitha, died young 


148—5.—Philena, m. Obadiah Chapin of — and died soon afterwards. 
144—6.—Tirzah, ated young. 


145—7. —Walter, m. Naomi Clark in Northampton, and died there. 
146—8.—Asaph, resides in Winsted, Ct. (81) 
147—9.—Achsah, Persis, and Erastus, all died young. 
148—10.—Alvah. (82) 
Noadiah married a second wife, by whom he had 
Simeon, who m. Betsey Arnold of Canaan, Ct. They lived in 
Sandisfield until ma hy, a numerous family. He now lives 
in Canandaigua, 
(37) V. Moszs, py ] settled and died in Enfield. His children were : 
149—1.—Moses. (83 
150—2.—Lemuel. (84) 
151—3.—Benjamin. (85) 
(38) V. Samve, [57—4.] who died in 1772. Had one son: 
152—1.—Abiel. (86) 
(39) V. Greon, [60—7.] was born 1741, married Sybil Markham ot 


Enfield, for his first wife, and removed to Munson, Ms. Had 
children : 


158—1.—Gideon, who m. Hannah Rood. 
154—2.—Dan. (87) 
155—3.—Urbane, who m. Judith Piper, and removed to Michigan. 
4.—Sybil, who m. Aaron Lamphear and removed to Ohio. 
5. ae m. Henry Gardner, and removed to Chatauque Co., 
Y 


6.—Jerusha, m. Ariel Lamphear, and lives in Munson, Ms. 
. Sang s second wife was Deborah Meacham, by whom he 
7.—Ira, who m. Sally Tupper. 
8.—Abraham, who m. Mary Davis. 
9.—Salmon, m. Roxa Howe. 
10.—Samuel, m. Harriet Underwood. 
11.—Deborah, m. Joseph Dwight. 
12.—Achsah, m. Joshua Williams. 
13.—Prudence, m. Gideon Bliss, and removed to Wisconsin, 
14.—Eaunice, m. Austin Bliss, and lives in Munson. 
15.—Candice, m.-Barney Stowell. 
40) V. Israer, [64—1.] who died in Middlefield, Ms. He had children : 
56—1.—Simeon. (88) 
157—2.—Israel. (89) 
158—3.—Gad. 
159—4.—Dan. (90) 
(41) V. Ezexier, [69—1.] was born Aug. 18, 1734, married Jemima 
Markham, who died Dec. 11, 1811, aged 76. He removed to 
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Weston, Windsor Co., Vermont, about 1770, died 1807, aged 
73. Had ason: 

160—1.—Ezekiel. (91) 

(42) V. Henry Cuanpier, [70—2.] was born Feb. 11, 1738, married 
Ruth Chapin, about 1760, removed to Sandisfield, Ms., 1763, 
died there Sept. 1812. Had children: 

161—1.—Oliver, b. 1777, m. in 1800, removed to Cambria, Niagara Co., 
N. Y., May, 1828, from there to Blissfield, Lenawee Co., Mich- 
igan, Sept. 1835. Has been twice married, had four sons and 
four daughters by his first wife, and one daughter by the second. 

162—2.—Henry, b. 1772. (92) 

3.—Ruth, m. Richard Adams; Abby;_ =~" 

4.—Abi, m. Mr. Atwater of Sandisfield. 

5.—Eliza,m. Mr. Baker “ 

6.—Tabitha, m. Mr. Dowd, had a family and removed to Sodus, 
N. Y., where she died. 

7.—Mehitabel, m. and removed to Colebrook, Ct., and died there. 

(48) V. Isaac, [71—3.] was born June 1, 1752, lived and died in En- 
field. Had children: 

163—1.—Oliver; 2, Isaac; 

164—3.— Reuben, (93) 

165—4.—Daniel; 5, Abel; 6, Calvin; 7, Isaac T.; 8, Theodore. 

(44) V. Epwarp, [73—2] settled in Enfield. Had children: 

1—Timothy ; 2, Edward; 3, Heber. 

(45) V. Cummines, [75—1.] left Enfield. Had a son: 

1.— Wilder C. 
(46) V. Asa, [77—3.] died in Enfield. Had a son: 
1.— Maj. Elam. 
Srxta GENERATION. 


(47) VI. Jonny, [78—1.] born 1753, married Charity Thompson, 1781, 
died 1843, 2. 90. He served in the Revolutionary War, and 
was a farmer. Had three sons and six daughters : 

1.—John C., b. 1782, m: Naomi G. Niles of Windsor, Ct., sister of the 

Hon. John M., Niles, U. S. Senator. He was associated with Mr. 
Niles in the publication of a Gazetteer of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 


This name, (Dr.) Sih. Cleeiaieds is entitled 3 


the credit of having compiled the genealogy of the first settlers of En- 
field, Ct, some years ago; to which the compiler of this genealogy is 
indebted for many of the facts which form the basis of the work. It iz 
with pleasure that he tenders to him, on behalf of the family at large, 
his sincere acknowledgments. 

2.—Walter, b. 1784. 

4.—Lorrain T., b. April 17, 1788, m. Sarah Marshall of Windsor, 1803. 
Had children, Elisha M., b. 3 Jan., 1812, who removed to Texas in 
1834, and is a practitioner of law at Brazoria. He was one of those 
who composed the first meeting which was called to consider the ex- 
pediency of taking up arms against Mexico, and was for a short-time 
engaged in active military service. Lorrain T., b. 11 Aug,, 1815. 
He removed to Texas, and died there 31 Aug., 1836. He was in 
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active service in the Texan war against Mexico, and one of the few 
who escaped the Fannin massacre. And five other children. 

(48) VI. Ricuarp, [84—1.] had children, 1, Richard; 2, Luke; 3, Wal- 

ter; 4, Orrin; 5, Alpheus; 6, Austin; 7, Azariah. 

(49) VI. Aveustine, [85—1.] born May 18, 1757, married Mary Aus- 
tin, dau. of Seth Austin, Oct., 1781. He died at Nashville, 
Ten., April, 1791. Had children, Mary, b. March 5, 1782; 
Nancy, b. March 1,.1784. 

(50) VI. Zeno, [86—2.] born Feb. 2, 1759, married Hannah Leavitt, 
Dec. 13, 1781. He died of dropsy, at Suffield, Feb. 3, 1809. 
Children, 1, a son, b. March, 1782; 2, Charlotte, b. Jan. 25, 
1784; 3, Hannah, b. April 9, 1785; 4, Henry, b. Jan. 14, 
1787 ; 5, Lydia, b. June 23, 1789; 6, Cynthia, b. Nov. 28, 
1790; 7, Chauncey, b. Feb. 1, 1793; 8, Adaline, b. Aug. 29, 
1801. 

(51) VI. (Dr.) Orrver, [87—3.] born July 27, 1760, married Cynthia 
Smith, dau. of Seth Smith, June 3, 1795, died in 1843. He 
was a highly respectable physician of Suffield for more than 
forty years; town clerk for twenty years or more; a justice of 
the peace ; and for a long time judge of probate for the Suffield 
district. He had a daughter, Emily L., b. March 5, 1796, who 
m. a Mr. Clark. 

(52) VI. Rorar, [88—4.] born April 15, 1762, married Deborah Meach- 
am, Dec. 10, 1798, died in Vermont, 1830. Children, 1, Delia, 
b. April 27, 1799; 2, Albert, b. Sept. 14, 1800. 

(53) VI. Sern, [89—5.] born Jan. 9, 1764, married Bathsheba Kent, 
Dec. 21, 1785, died in Philadelphia, Sept. 1,1819. His wife 
died June 14, 1818. Children, 1, Betsey, b. April 4, 1786; 
2, James, b. April 10. 1788; 3, Gamaliel, b. June 26,1790; 4, 
Alfred, b. May 28, 1793. 

(54) VL. Joszrn, [91—7.] born Sept. 11, 1766, married Elizabeth Pierce 
of Suffield, Aug. 18, 1790, died near Dayton, Ohio, in 1842. 
Children : 

1.—Horace, b. Feb. 14, 1791, m. Ann Stilts, 1821, for his first wife, who 

died 1829; second wife, Sarah Bellville, in 1832. Residence, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

— b. Nov. 3, 1792, m. Patsy Phifer, 1$24, residence near Dayton, 


hio. 
8.—Perry, b. Jan. 23,.1797, m. Catharine E. Smith, 1822, residence, Car- 
rolton, Mont. Co., Ohio. 
4.—George, b. Nov. 25, 1798, m. Ellen Wheatley, 1831, who died 1839. 
He m. Mary Ann Lamme, for his second wife, 1841. 
(55) VI. Wixtram, [94—10.] born June 22, 1772, married Zilpah Spen- 
cer, Oct. 10, 1792, died at Suffield, 1846. Children, 1, Luey, 
b. Feb. 10, 1793; 2, Don, b, May 11, 1797. 
[To be continued.] 





“ Neither give heed to endless genealogies, which minister questions ; but 
avoid foolish questions and genealogies, for they are unprofitable and vain.” 
— Ancient Chronicle. 
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LIST OF FREEMEN. 


{Communicated by Rev. Lucrvs R. Parcz of Cambridge, Member of the N. E. Hist. Geneal. Society.] 


3 May 1665. 

“The several persons un- 
derwrit returned by cer- 
tifcates from the several 
ministers and selectmen, 
were by public suffrage 
of both Magistrates and 
Deputies admitted to 
freedom, and took their 
oaths accordingly.” 

Capt. George Corwin Sal. 

John Endecott = 

Zerubbabl Endecott  “ 

Eliazer Hauthorne 7 

John Corwin Ms 

Wm. Browne jr. 

Jn’. Putman 

Joseph Porter 

Rich. Leech 

Sam. Eburne sen. 

Jn’. Rucke 

James Browne 

Phillip Cromwell 

Rich. Hollingsworth 

Edw. Humber 

Joshua Rea 

Xtopher Babridge 


Georg M 
Jean Belknap 


Amos Richardson 
Tho. Joy 
Deane Winthrop 
Nath. Reynolds 
Benj. Thirston 
John Toppan 
ffrancis Bacon 
Nath. Greene 
Humphry Davy 
James Alljn 
Abijah Savage 
Henry Taylor 
Tho. Underwood 
Wm. Hazzey 
Benj. Muzzey 
aon — 

en. Messen 
Jn’. Minot ai 
James Minot 
Stephen Minot 
Dani. Preston 
David Jones 
Wm. Weekes 

Edw. Blake 


“ 
4“ 


James Heildrick 


[Continued from page 194.] 


Jn’. Blackman Dor. 
Jn’. Lewis Lanc. 
Georg Colton . 
Edm’. Quinsey r. 
Isak Sternes Wat 
Jn°. Stone " 
Steven Willoues 
Jn’. Marret 

Georg Cooke 
James Trowbridge 
Jn’. Grout 

Joseph Esterbrooke “ 
Nath. Saltonstal Hav. 
Edmo. Chamberlaine 


Chelm. 
Jn°. Wright ™ 
Jn’. Stevens 

Jno Martin 


Camb. 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


“ 


(463) « 


Herlakenden Symons Gloc. 
Sam. Ward Marbh. 
Stephen Pajne Mald. 
Peter Tuffs 
Rich. Cutts 
Jn°. Gold 
Tho. Baker 
Shubal Dumer 
Tho. Steevens 
Ri. Meade 
Edm’. Eddenden 
Tho. Eames (464) “ 
C.R., Vol. IV. pp. 463, 464. 
8 May, 1665. 
Mr. Phillip Nelson Rowley 
Tho. Nelson * 
Jn’. Trumble “ 
Benj*. Scott sé 
€. R., IV. p. 465. 
11 Oct. 1665. 
Thomas Merrick Springf*. 
C. R., IV. p. 557. 
23 May 1666. 
Mr. Joseph Cooke Camb. 
Daniel Wellow « 
Jn’. Swayne 


Newb. 
Sudb. 


Rox. 
“ 


.\Jn*. Addams 


Tho. Browne 
Tho. Phelabrowne 
Tho. Cheney 
James Hubbard 


Rob't Ayer Haver. 


“ 





Tho. Ayer 


.|Tho. Lillford 


Peter Ayer 
Tho. Whittier 
James Davis 
Jn’. Dow 


Haver. 
“c 
“ 


“ 
“c 


Sam. Converse 
Jn°. Benjamin 
Edw. Allen 
Jno. Bracket 
Joseph Davis 
Seth Perry 
Tho. ffitch 
Sam. Norden 
Georg Mang 
Edm’. Eddington 
Tho. Matson jun. 
Jn°. Batchelor 
Edw. Burns 
Ben. Bosworth 
Jn’. Cole sen’. 
Joseph Balduin 
franc. Bernard 
Phillip Russell 


.(James Bapson 


Wm. Kerly 
Edm’. Gate 
Sam. Mood 
Caleb Moody 
Isack Butter 
Nicho. Rocket 
Benja. Gibbs 
Abr. Willjams 
Nath. Weare 
Hen. Page 
Rob't Vose 
Antho. Gullifer 
Nicho. George sen". Dorch. 
“ag xe Hawes 
Jn*. Ca jun. 
Tho. Puirse. 
Rob't Spurr 
Timo. Tileston 
Jn’. Gill 
Tho. Smist jun. 
Ezra Clap 
W" Cheny 
Ju°. Moore 
Tho. ffoster 
-- 

n°. Kingman 
Sam. Pratt 
Sam. White 





Jn’. Vining 





Antho. Nutter 
Tho. Roberts 
Tobias Davis 
Tho. Eaton 
Jn’. Johnson 
Jn’. White 
Elish. Huthinson 
David Saywell 
Eph. Turner 
Jn’. Turner 
Culeb Watson 
Jn’. Crow 
Jn’. Browne 
Jn’. Samborne 
Nath. Batchelor 
Ww. Marston 
Hen. Dow “ 
C. R., Vol. IV. p. 562. 


29 April 1668. _ 


Mr. James Russell 
Charlstown 
dn’. Heyman 


“ 
Nathani Rand 


Hampton 


“ 


Peter ffrothrington “ 
Jn’. Louden “ 
Jn’ Benjamin Wat'town. 
Nath. Coolidge “ 
Jonath. Whitney “ 
—— * 

n Stac Ipswich 
Jar. Whiple : a 
Tho. West Salem 
Henry West “ 
Samuell Archard a 
Jn’. Massey “ 
Wm. Downton 
Jn’. Ingersoll 
Jn’. Pease 
Jn’. Dodge sen’. 


Bass River 
Nath. Stone 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Peter had ree « 
“ 


Wan. Peclbary 

m. Peels ewbery. 
James Ordauny 7 
Nath. Clarke 
Tristram Coffin 
Henry Leonard 


Tho. Philebrowne 
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Lynn 
Malden 


Cambridge. 
“ 
Jn’. Swan 
Nath. Handcock 
Sam. Hastings 
Jn°*. Addams 
Thom. Browne 
Nath. Smith 
Steven Dow 
Robert Emerson 
Ralph Holton 
Henry Kelly se 
James ffowle Wooborne 
Renj. Bullard Meadfeild 
Sam. Gary Rocksbury 
Tho. Philbrick Hampton 
Sam. Wadsworth Milton 
Sam. Smith North Hamp- 
ton. 
Jn’. ffarrington Dedham 
C. R., Vol. IV. p. 600. 


24 Oct. 1668. 


Jn° Green Maulden 
W" Greene 6 
Symon Crosbee Billirrikey. 
Thomas Day _Springfeild 
C. R., Vol. IV. p. 624. 
19 May 1669. 


“ Persons admitted to ffree- 
dom by this Court, and 
those that tooke their 
oaths are set down first; 
those that tooke it not 
are under the line.” 


Mr. Tho. Deane 
James Whetcombe 
Daniel Turill 
Sam. Norden 
Jn°. Mosse 
Joseph Parsons 
Jn°. Gidney 
Barthol. Gidney 
Sam. Cheevers 
Jn’. Pickering 
Joseph Grafton 


Mr. Jn°’. Daven sen’. 
Mr. Jn’. Shaantan 
Mr. Sam. Torrey 
Mr. Rich. Hubbard 
— a 

r. Jn®. Daven jun. 
Jn°. Prescott pers 3 
Rich. Wheeler 
\Jn*. Moor 


“ 
a 
“ 
“ 


Haverill 


“ 


Lancs" 





Jn’. Ru 
Jno’. decker 
Joakim Harvey 
Tho. Daniel 
W” Vauhan 
Rich. Cumings 
Henry Deering 
Jn*than Wade jun. 
Jn’. Conney sworn July 
Moses Bradford 
Sam. Mason 
Jn’. Roberts 
Jn’. Gorton 
James Kent 
Jn° Kent 
Jn’. Bartlet jun. 
Jn’. Wells 
Abiel Somersb 
Henry Jacquish 
Benja. Lowell 
John Bayley 
Sam. Perly 
Nehemiah Abbet 
Georg Lyon 
Ezra Clap 
Ebenezar Clap 
Tho. Gunn 
James Cornish 
Jn°. Roote 
Tho. ffarnum 
Jn’. Steephens 
Jn°. fry 
Steven 
Georg Abbat 
Wn. Chandler 
Andrew ffoster 
Jn’. Maxwell 
Laurence. Willis 
Wm. Greenough 
Benj Gage 
Jn’. Bayly 
Nath. Hancock 
Jn°. Bayley 
Mathew Edwards 
Jn’. Keepe 
Tsack uy al 
Henry Jacqui 
Benj. Kelly 
Jn’. Hastings 
Boaz Browne 
Ezek. Jewet 
Antho. Austin 
Jn’. Kelly 
Benja. Rolfe 
Thomas Wiggin 
C. R., Vol. FV. p. 629. 


11 May 1670. 


Mr. Jn’. Chickering Chars. 
Daniel Edmonds , 


Newb. 
Rowley 


Spr. 
sworn 
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Tho. White 
Abraham Smith 
Sam. Peirce 
Joseph ffrost 
Tho. Chadwell 
Sollomon Phipps jun. 
Joseph kn 
Sam. Ketle 
Wm. Symonds 
Roger Kenicot 
Tho. Green 
Jn’. Baldin 
Samuell Maning 
Jn° Bracket s 
Mr. Jn’ Oxenbridge Bost. 
Henry Tompson pe 
Adam Niccolls “ 
Mr. Sam. Willard Groton 
Wm. Lakin “ 
Mathyas farnworth “ 
Tho. Patch “ 
Henry Bayly Bev'ly 
John Black “ 
John Gally 
Jn°. Woodbery “ 
Tho. West “ 
Mr. Beter Bulkley Cone. 
John Haywood 
Thomas Mason 
North Hamp*. 
Tho. Bascome “ 
Wm. Webster Hadley 
Joseph Baldwin “ 
Joseph Plumer Newb. 
Benj. Rolfe a 
John Poore jun. 
ffranc. Thurlo 
Nicho. Batt 
Job Pilsbury 
John Gerrish 
Wm. Bartol 
a ee 
enry Haggit 
Dani Gar” 
Wn. Rayner 
Jn°. Batchiler 
W? fiiske 
John Albye 
C. R., Vol. IV. p. 651. 
11 Oct. 1670. 
John Sandford 
John Gipson 
John Warren 
David Co 
Samuel Worcester 
Nicholas Wallington 
C. R., Vol. IV. p. 660. 
$1 May 1671. 


Chars. 


Woo. 
“ 


Bill. 


“ 


“ 


Dov. 
Marbhd. 
Dore. 


4 


List of Freemen. 


Ric. Asting 

Tho. Hale 

Nath. ffrothingham 
Joseph Lynd 

Abr. Smith 

John Call 

Sam. ffrothingham “ 
Mr. Alexand™ Nowell “ 
Tho. Parkes Cambr. 
Jn’. Tuttle Lyn 
Mr. Josiah flynt § Dorch. 
Antho. Newton “ 
Hen. Leadbetter 
Robt. Spurr 

James Convers 
Eljazer Jaco 

Mr. Wm. Brinsmead 
Hen. Collins jun. 
Allin Broad 

Jn*. Penniman 
Moses Belcher 
Caleb Hubard 

Josh. Lyncoln 
Joseph Baldwin 
Noah Coleman 

ffr. Wainewright 
Wm. White 

Isack ffoster 

Sam. Younglove 
Rich Waker 

Wm. Story jun. 
Arthur Abbot jun. 
Robt. Allin 

Jn°*. Richards 

Nath. Heaton 
Jn°than ffuller 
Medad Pumrey North 


Hamp. 
Jn°*. Barber 7 
Charls fferry 
Jn’. Riley 
Tho. Hobbs 
Paul White 
Tho. Noyes 
Jn°than Morse 
James Smith 
John Smith 
John Knight jun. 
Isack Phe Ps 
Joseph Whiting 
Jonothan Corwin 
Jn’. Marston 
Eliaz’. Gidney 
Jn°*. Maskor 
Tho. In 676) ¥ 


lls sf 
Jn’. Alden 3* Chh. Boston. 
ffranc. inson as 
Jn’. Mellowes “ 
Jonathan Jackson “ 


Chars. 


“ 
6“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


Wob. 
“ 


Brant. 
Hing. 
Hadl. 

“ 
Ips. 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 


Dedh. 


“ 
“ 


Spring. 
“ 


Topsf. 
Newb. 
“ 


“ 


“ 


Westf. 


Salem. 
“ 


“ 
“ 





Giles fyfield Charls. 


Wm. Hoare sp 
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James Hill 3¢ Chh, Boston. 
Jn°. Marshall « 
Ambrose Daws . 
Ezra Morse . 
Jn’. Lytlefeild 
Jn’. Holton 
Sam. How 
Jn’. Roberts 


Edmo. Ranger 
Bartho. Toppn 
Jn°. Temple 
Jn’. farnbam 
Jn°. Moore 

Jn*. Cotte 

Jn°. Cleanesby 
Rob‘. W"s , 
Tho. Overmore 
Mr. Jn’. Saffyn 
Capt. Tho. Lake 
Josh. Holdsworth 
Jn’. Barnard 
Sam. Livermore 
Jn’. Bright 
Sam. Craft 
Ephraim Hunt 
Jn’. aor 
Benj. Gage 
Sam. Gage 
Rog’ Kennicot 
Sam. Lee 


Tho. Green 

Tho. Burnham jun. 
Tho. Beard 

Jn°. Bickford sen. 
Robt Burnm 
James Coffyn 

Tho. Bill (677) 

C. R., Vol. IV. pp. 676,677. 


15 May 1672. 


Mr. Urian Oakes Camb. 
Mr. Joseph Dudley Roxbu. 
Wm. Laking Groaton 
Mathias farnworth « 
Jn’. Morse 

Joseph Morse 

Nath. Lawrence 

Jn°th® Sautell 

Jn’th" Morse 

Mr. Jn® Winslow 

Dani. Henchman 

Ephraim Savage 

Joseph Wheeler 
Mannasseth Brike 

Symon Amery 

Tim’ Thornton 

Hen. Allin’ 

Edw. Grant 

James Townsend 


Sud. 
1". Ch. Bos- 
to[n} 


“ 
Dorch. 
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Wm. Smith Boston. 
Sam. Bridge (688) “ 
ri “ 


raim rl ad 


Abett Porter jun. 
Isack Brookes 
Joseph Richardson 
Ww" Ellery 


Tho. Pinney 
Georg Laines 
Jn° Breuster 
Rob Purrington 
Rich. Shortridg 
— 

n’. ompson 
Tho. E oar 
Jn’. Rend 
Jn’. Dam 
Stev. Jones 
Jn? Wingat 
Thos. Layton 
Tho. Olliv™ 
Natha. fliske 
Jn’ Morse 
ur Torre 

icajah Torre 
po Prat m 
Ric. Temple 
Tho. Deane 
Gershom Brooks 
Obadiah Morse 
Jn°th" Morse 
Joseph Morse 
Nath. Whiting 
Ezekiel Jewet 
Abr. Haseltine 
Tho. Rimgton 
Jn°*. Watson 
Jn°th. ffuller Dedh. 
Edw. West Medfie.| 
Mr. Hope Atherton 
Hatfeid.| 

“ 


Rowley 
“ 


“ 
“ 


Jn® Coleman 
Thadeus Riddan 
Josep Gardiner 
Rich. Hutton 
‘ Joseph Rice 
Tho. Chubbuck 
Tho. Lincolne 
Jn’ Beale 
bases — 
thias Bri 
Joseph — 
Ben). Bate 
Samuell Bate 
Wm. Hearsy 
Onesepherus Marsh 
Jacob | 


e 
Caleb Beale (689) 


Lyn 
Salem 
Wenh. 
Marlb. 


Mr. Solomon Stoddard 


Tho. Lull 
|Sam. Wight 


-|Mr. Samuel Shrimpton “ 


List of Freemen. 


8 Oct. 1672. 


George Lane g 
Dr. Leornard Hoare Bost. 


Eph. Wight 

Joseph Croufot  Springf. 

Henry Walker Glocest. 
C. R., Vol. IV. p. 705. 


7 May 1673. 


Mr. Peter Lydget 
1". Ch. Bost. 


Mr. Elisha Cooke “ 
Mr. Eljakim Hutchinson “ 
Mr. John Usher “ 
Mr. Jn? ffaireweather “ 
Mr. John Clarke % 
Mr. Isack Addington 
Mr. John Buttolph 
Samuel Bridge 
Mr. Xtopher Clarke 
3* Ch. Bost. 
Mr. John Joyliffe S 
Mr. Edward Willis & 
Mr. Nathaniel Daven- 


rt 
Tho. Bingley 
Paul Batt 
Timothy Batt 
Mr. John Woodmansey 
John Drury 
James Bracket 
Mr. Edw. Willis 
Mr. Jn®. Walley, merch’ “ 
Lyonel Wheately 
Robert Mason 
John Walley, mariner 
Mr. John Pole 
Rich. Paddeshall 
John Wilkins “ 
John Osborne 2* Ch-Bo. 
Hopestil foster 7 
ffrancis Hudson 
Wm. Greenore jun. 
Math. Barnard 
Daniel Travis 
Rich. Bennet 
Capt. Sam. Scarlet 
John Anderson sen’. 
Joseph Cooke 
Obadiah Swift 
John Bird 
Eliaz’ Hawes 
Joseph Weekes 
Samuel Topliffe 


“ 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
‘ 

“ 


& 
“ 
Dore 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“e 





af: R., Vol. IV. pp. 688, 689. 


-|James Da 


in John Goodenow 


[July, 


Mr. Thomas Graves Ch. 
Mr. Joseph Browne —— 
Mr. Sam. Brakenbury Ch. 


‘(Humphry Bradshaw Camb. 
*/Samuell Oldam 


718) “ 
( ag 


Ips. 
Mr. Joseph Gerrish New. 
Jn° Bailey Wey. 
ffrancis Browne . 
Elisha Elzie Newb. 
James Bayly 
Dani. Cheny 
Joshua Browne 
Sam. Poore 
Moses Pilsbury 
Benja. Morse 
Sam. Bartlet 
Hen. Ingalls 
Jn°. Lovejoy 
John Barker 
John Baker 
Ellis Wood 
Edw. West 
Jos. Heyward 
Nathan. Billings 
Abra. Bryant 
Mr. Gers’ 


Nath. Robbinson 


W” Davis x. 


“ 


Cone. 
“ 
Red. 
Hobbart 


Hing. 
James Bate “ 
Clement Bate = 
Mr. Zecha. Whitman Hull 
Benj. Bosworth “ 
Tho. Loring 
Ju’. Lorin 
Jn’. Lobdell 
Isack Lobdell 
Benj. Loring 
Sampson Shoare 
Abra. Jones 


¢ |Jn° Cumins 


Isa. Cumins 
Isack Easty 

Jn°® Row 
Nathan. Joseljn 
Sam. Belden 
Dani. Warner 
Wm. Gull 
Chileab Smith 
Jos. Warner 
Jn° Tucker 
Nicho. Woodbery 
Peter Noyce 


“ 


Ports. 
Bev” 
Sudb. 
“ 

Tho. Barnes Marlb. 
James Vales Medf. 
Mr. Charls Nicholate (719) 

Salem 





Jn° Wthrington 


C. R., Vol. IV. pp. 718, 719. 





- Tho. Jacob 


1849.] 


15 Oct. 1673. 


Nathaniel Peirce B. 1 Ch. 
Mathew Atkins B. 2¢ Ch. 
Boaz Browne Cone. 
Ephraim Clarke Medf. 
m. Coleman Glo. 
Stephen Cooke Mend 
Danel Lovet , = 
Abra. Staple . 
Joseph Steevens 
Samuel Read & 
Hope Tyler “ 
C. R., Vol. IV. p. 782. 
20 Dec. 1673. 
John Lovejoy 
John Barker 
Henry Ingalls 
C. Re Vol. IV. p. 737. 
9 January 1673-4. 
New. 
“ 
& 
“ 
& 
“ce 


Rox. 


Jn° Noyes 
Cutting Noyes 
John Lunt 
Abra. Addams 
John Badger 
Joseph Gerrish 
Nathaniel Brewer 
Mr. W™ Addams Ded. 
Sam. Capen Dorch*. 
C. R., Vol. IV. p. 737. 


11 March 1673-4. 


Pen Townsend 
Mr. John Rodgers 
Mr. Samuel Cobbet 
Rob‘. Kinsman 
Thomas Clarke 
Daniell Hovey 
Abraham ffitt 
Joseph Goodhue 
Joseph Whiple 
Philemon Dane 
Tho. flisher 
Joseph Pratt 
Tho. Andrew 
Nath. Cutler Ch. 
James Bacon Roxb. 
Josias Richardson 
Chelmsfo. 
Eliazer Browne of 
Jacob Warren “ 


C. R., Vol. IV. p. 738. 


27 May 1674, 
Mr. Daniel Epps 


B. 
Ips. 


Weym. 
Hing, 


= 


“ 
“ 
ity 


Tho. Metcalf 
Nico. Wallis 
Nathaniel Addams 


List of Freemen. 


Nathan: Rust 
tog mre 

n® Lumpson 
Jn° Pebady 
gy farnum 
Jn°. Rugles sen‘. 
Elnathan Chancy [Camb*.] 
Ruben Luxford “ 
Andrew Boardman “ 
Jn*. Jackson “ 
Daniel Markham ad 
Jn° Buss : 
Jacob french 
Wm Seavir 
Obadiah Morse 


Ips. 


“ 
T 
1 Ch. 
Rox 


ne. 
Bill. 
Ports. 


“ 


nm 


Ch. 
Bost. 


Tho. Harvie 
Antho. Ellings 
Richard Sam 
Abell Poster 
Caleb Pumbrey N. Hamp. 
Ebenezer White bg 
Edw. Addams ed. 
Joseph Wright “ 
Gershom fla ¢ 
Samuel Walker Woob. 
James Thompson * 
Israel Walker “‘ 
Jn° Snow “ 
C. R., Vol. V. p. 1. 
7 Oct. 1674. 
Samuel Douse 
Tho. Bligh 
Rich. Sharpe « 
Tho. Smith oe 
W* Ingram 
Dudley Bradstreet 
C. R., Vol. V. p. 15. 
22 July 1674. 
Ata Court at Pemaquid the 
following named persons 
took the oath of fidelity. 


-|Thomas Humphreys 


Robert Gamon 
Willjam Waters . 
Jobn Dolling 

Thomas Cox 

Rob' Edmunds 
Ambrose Hanwell 
John Wriford 

Eljas Trick 

John Pride 

George Bickford 
Reynald Kelley 

Jn° Cole 

Capt. Edmnd Pattestall 
Mr. Ichabod Wisewall 
Mr. Richard Olliver 
Wm. Buckford 





Edward Barton 
Rich*. Hill 
Henry Curtis 
francis Browne 
Rich*. Warren 


.|Henry Stoakes 


Wm. Denlo 
Edw’. Dorr 
Jn° Dare 
Geor. Burnet 
Nicho. Osbourne 
Tho. Parker 
David Olliver 
Emanuel Whichalls 
Jn* Cock 
Tho. Phillips 
Tho. Hilman 
Nicco. Carary 
Jn° Parker 
ra 
eri 
Edward Cole ” 
Jn° WildGoose 
Tho. Parnell 
— gy is 
regory Lan 
Abra. Sar s 
Tho. Cox jun. 
Henry Curtis jun. 
Shadrick Cox 
Richard Cox 
Richard Pearce jun. 
Robert Cauly 
Tho. Adger 
Richard Bradeway 
Richard Bucknell 
Wm. Edwards 
Tho. Cox 
Ww. Waters 
Wm. Welcome 
Jn*. Bessell 
Peter Collins 
Richard Glass 
Tho. Phillips 
Henry Palmer 
Jn° Palmer jun. 
Phillip Bry 
Wm. Phillips 
Jn°. Stover 
Jn°. Palmer sen’. 
vant ea 
ames Wi 
Tho. i 
Jn Gingden 
Nico. Vallack 
Jn° Selman 
Wn. Trout 
Nico. Heale 
Georg Bucknell 
Wm. Cox 








244 List of Freemen. 


Tho. Cox Judah Wright Northam.|Eljaz* Addams 

C. R., Vol. V. p. 17. aghey 2 i Ju’th Morse 

r. Jn* Younglove Hadly|Jos. Bullin 

19 May 8678, Samuel Wentworth Dov. Jn? Waker 
John Valentine Bost. C. R., Vol. V. p. 73.\Jn° Carter 
Joseph Webb Jn? Brarboun 
Elisha Audljn 11 Oct. 1676, franc. fletcher 
Sam. Ware Richard Hall Bradf.| Timo. Wheeler 
Jn°th” Bridgham Dani. Hazeltine « |Jn* Merriam 
Peircy Clarke Jn? Hardy « |Sam. Jones 
John Davis Jn° Hubbard Ips. Sam. Lampson Redding 
Joshua Gee 'Jn* Jewet « |Jn® Eaton > 
Benja. Dyer Benja. Emons Bo. 3¢ Ch.| Henry Merrow rs 
Edw. Thwing Sam. Davis Northam.|Sebred Taylor . 
Sam. Gardiner Salem|Nehemia Allin “ C. R., Vol. V. p. 126. 


Samuel Warner Ips.) Jn Knicht “ 
a Weld x Jn° eam Charls.| 55.5 Pad ad 3C 
oe C. R., Vol. V. p. 112. -3 C. 
ymon Chapman 4 ilbert Cole 
— —— a 23 May 1677. — a ‘ — 
James Bracket v. athaniel Patte 
ae Boardman Camb. ~ HHiginees jun. oo a oe sen’. . 
Dent, Mackeha «u Par Hanthoras “ |Henr Withengton 
J shn. J vo agg « | PMenecese Marston ‘ Dies Wenbuagl Camb.—_— 
Et ; —- “ Henry Kirrey - Daai. Champne « 
“benez’ Wiswall Mr. Sam. Nowel Charls./7 3) wells ma. Rox 

C. R., Vol. V. p. 25. Jn° Philli ‘“ The Pierce Woot, 


Xtopher Goodin ” ° 
21 Feb. 1675-6. James Millar « |dn° Smeadley Cone. 


Jn° Tucker 8* Bost.|Jn° Blan « |Joseph Boynton Row. 


< Alexand® Sessions And. 
Jn Noyes “ 1W'm. Gibson Boston 1 Ch. : 
Natha. Willjams « I Wethani Barnes Pm Benja. Lincolne Hing. 


“ 


Dani. Gookin jun. Camb./Edw* Ashley « — eee 
Jn® Pike Salis.|Jn* Cadwell Ips.|"rho. Gill 
Hen. Trow Ips.|Jn® Wales Doreh.| ~"™ C. R. Vol. V. p. 146. 
Jn’. Jewet “ |James Blake es P 
Rob' Pierpoint “ |Joseph Roads Lin. 8 May 1678, 
Jn° Atwood Bost. 2*)Jn® White Rox.|Joseph Bridgham 
Joseph Knight Woo.| Jabez ffox Camb. . 1C 
Georg Abbot "  And.|Jn° Rogers Wey.|Joshua Windsor 
“ |Jn° Bayly “ |Jonas Clarke 
sgood “ |Nathani. Gay Dedh.|Hen. Dauson 
Jacob french Bille.|Tho. Aldridge “ |Wm Way 
Tho. Russell Charles.|Nath. Kingsbery « \Jn° Barnard 
Jn° Clifford Hamp.|Jn° Weare “ |Tho. Bark" 
Joseph Barret Chelms.|Wm. Avery “ |Jn° Goffe 
ilegibe) Amistreale ——|Jn° Hollioke Spr.|Wm. Sumer ~ 
Weym|Sam. Stoddar Hingh. Mr. Peter Thatcher 3 Ch. 
. R., Vol. V. p. 70.|Andrew Lane « _|Mr. Sam. Seawall - 
3 May 1676 Jn° Tucker « — |Mr. Elnath. Chancey Camb. 
y " Richt Dumer jun. Newb./Timo. Lyndall Belem 
Mr. Sam. Aleock Boston|Hen. Short «  \Isack ffoot 
Mr. Dani. Russell-—Charl. Steph. Greenleaf “ | Roger Hill 
Zech. Johnson Jacob Toppan « |Wm. Barker 
Isaack ffowle “ |Rich. Bartlet jun. “ \Edw. Read 
Zech. fferris “ Tho. Pearly “ |Benj. Parmiter 
John Goodwin “ |Wm. ffoster Rowley|Richard Riff 
Timo. Baker § Northam.|Nath. Barker “ — |Francis Girdler 
ane h Person « — |Obadiah Morse Meadf.|Jn® Mascoll 
= Brtignea “  {Edw* Addams « |Walter Cloys 











1849.] 


Joseph fairbank 
Tho. flisher 
Sam. Guile 
Benj. Miles 
Joseph Wight 
Josia ffisher 
Rob't Weare 
Jonath. ffreeman 
Jn’. Clifford 
Wn. ffuller 
Jn°* Parker 
Joseph Lynds 
Dani. Thirston 
Sam. Baker 
Joseph Benson 
Samuel Prince 
Jn*th. Vickree 
Tho. Toleman 
Jn°. Toleman 
Nath. Glover 
James ffoster 
Incre. a 
Ho a 
Jn" Baker 
Wm. Ryall 
ia Chapen 

03. m 
Sam. Penniman 
7 Jos. Parmiter 
Steph. Payne jun. 
Jn° Lazel 
Sam. Thaxter 
Tho. Marsh 
Jos. Walker 
Tho. Patten 
Sam. ffrost 
Obadia Perry 
Mr. Edw. Taylor 
Jn° Maudsley @ 
Vickry Sike 
Isa. Cakebread 
Luke Hitchcoke 
Jn° Richardson 
Tho. Bankroft 
Jn° Townsend 
Rich. Phillips 
Sam. Humphry 
Joseph Dyar 
Edmo. Grover 
Nehem. Grover 
Isa. Woodbe 
Hump. Wood 
Rob‘. Bradbuth 
Ric. Patch 
Jn° Blatt 
Jn’ Rich*. 


Ded. 


“ 
“ 
“ 
o 
“ 


Hamp. 
“ 


“ 
“ 


Mauld. 


“ 


Meadf. 
Hull 


"| Josia Levet 


“\Jn° 


List of Freemen. 


Tho. Hale Hadl. 

Jn° Russell “ 
C. R., Vol. V. p. 175. 

2 Oct. 1678. 

Mr. Isack ffoster Charis. 

Jn’ Pengille I 

Enock Hub 

Sam. Man 

Jn Brewer 

Jonas Prescot 

Tho. Reade jun. « 

Wim. Addams 

Joseph ffreeman 

Sam" Carter 

Jn° Kendall 

Jos. Winge 

John Lynds 


Hing. 
Ded. 
Sud. 

“ 


“ 
“ 


*|Jn°® Greenland 


C. R., Vol. V. p. 202. 
15 Oct. 1679. 


Mr. John Browne 
Benja. ffitch 
Hananiah Parker 
Nath. Gooding 
Peter Tuffes 
francis Jones 
Mathew Cushin 
Jn’ Smith jun. 
Dani. Cushin 


Red. 


Mald. 
jun. Hing. 
«“ 
“ 
& 


Joseph Wing Wo. 
Joseph Lyon Rox. 
Jn’ Dole New. 
Sam. Butterick Cone. 
Jn° Prescot + 

Ephraim Winship Camb. 
Marrion « 


C. R., Vol. V. p. 232. 
4 Feb. 1679-80. 


“ Ordered, that the Hon 


Georg Russell Esq., now 
pot with bey Bos- 
ton, be admitted to the 
freedom of this corpora- 
tion, if he please to accept 
thereof.” Marg. note. 
“He accepted it, and 
took his oath 18 ffeb. 79, 
before the Governor and 
Assistants.” 
C. R. Vol. V. p. 259. 
19 May 1680. 
Mr. Jn® Bowles 
Mr. Edw. Pason 


Jn’. Grafton Salem 
Resolved White “ 


Rox. 


“ 





PS. Jabez Broune 


Jn® Thing 

Jacob Hurd 

Tho. Chard 

Jn’ Cotton 

Cotton Mather 

Wm. Coleman 

Sud. 
Jn° Held Chelmsf. 
Elia’ Ball “ 
Jonathan Tyn “ 
Mr. Jose. je. North. 
Davjd Burt - 
Wm. Smead 

Jn*. Woodward 


*|Jonathan Hunt 


Joshua Pomrey 
Eliaz’ frary 
Joseph Dodge 
Jn° Balch 
Paul Thorndick 
Rich*. Norman 
Jn° Le 
than. Walton “ 
Rich* Mounteque  “ 
Mr. Tho. Shephard Charls. 
Mr. Neh. Hubbard 
Camb. Villé. 
Ebenez’ Wiswall “ « 
Sam. Robbins a... 
Jn° Gardiner Wob. 
Jn° Chadwick « 
Mr. Wiglesworth  Mald. 
Peletiah Smith “ 
Tho. Putnam jun. 
[illegible.] 


Bev". 
“ 
“ 


Marbleh* 


“ 


Wm. Stacy 
Zache Marsh 
Symon Booth 
Israel How 
Benj. 

John Pason 


ph Pitty 

Nath Humphry 
Abra. Whitman 
Wm. Pratt 
Mr. Edw. Taylor 
David Ashley 
Jeddedia Dewy 
— qo 

‘ose ‘om 
Nath. Melby” 
Jn’. Hanchet 
Benj. Bosworth 
Abr. Jones 
Rob‘ Gold 
Jonathan Nile 
Nathani. Bosworth 
Sam. Prince 
Zach. Hund 


Wey. 
“oe 
West. 


“ 
“ 





Benja. Thwing 1 C. Bost. 
Dumer “ 


.|Jerr. 


Jose. Bosworth 
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Hull 


Iseck Vickrey 
Hingh. 


Steven Lincoln 
Mr. Jer. Shep'd 
Tho. Layton 
ing “ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Jos. Phippen 
Mr. Dani, D [blotted] 
i Spring. 


oe 


Tho. Shelden Biller. 


C. R., Vol. V. p. 260. 


13 Oct. 1680. 
Mr. Tho. Cheever 


1 C. Bost. 
Nicho. Willis “ 
Mr. Deodat Lawson 3 C. 
Sam. Ballard Cha. 
Mr. Edw. Pason Rox. 
Danie. Kellum jun. Wenh. 
John Knolton . 
Sam. Knolton 
Tho. Bayly 
Sam. Abby 
Sam. fliske 
Tho. Prentice sen’. 
Camb. Vill. 
Tho. Prenticejun. “ 
Tho. Parke sen’. - 
Jn? ffuller jun. “ 
Jn’than ffuller “ 
Joshua ffuller “ 
Joseph ffuller 
James Hawkes Hingh. 
Jos. Jacob “ 
Enos. Kinsly §N. Hamp. 
Peter Bracket Biller. 
C. R., Vol. V. p. 285. 


11 May 1681. 


Tho. Eaton 
Natha. Chickering 
Robe't Weare 
David Hubbart Hing. 
Jerr. Beale * 
Tho. Hovey Hadl. 
Sam. Lancton N. Hamp. 
Nath. Phelph “ 
Benja. Gerrish Salem 
Ezekiel Cheevers “ 
John Leech 
Ephrajm Colton 
Tid. Colton 
Joseph Stebbing 
Joseph ‘Trumble 
Georg Norton 


Ded. 


“ 
“ 


“ 
Spr. 
“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


Lynn 


List of Freemen. 


Glou. 
[? J 


Sam. Kent 
Jn° Burbank 
Wm. Starlinge 
Sam. Peirson 
Nath. Jewett 
Allen Bread sen’. 
Joseph Reads 
Josiah Reads 
- at Winship Camb. 
Abraham Tilton Ips. 
Isa. Esty Tops. 
Tho. Norman “ 
C.R., Vol. V. p. 306. 


12 Oct. 1681. 


Mr. Jn’ Olliver 2 Ch. 

Tho. Chard s 
James Barnes - 
Hen. Bartholmew 1 Ch. B. 
Obadiah Sajle ” 
Jn° Russells Camb. 
Jn° sen’. “ 
Tho. Con 

Sam. Ingolls 

Wm. Goodhue jun. 
Jn’ Pierson jun. 

Jn’ Sanyde (320) 
John Whitman 
Nicholas Whilmarsh 
Steven ffrench 

Jn’ Bayly 

Tho. Bayly 

Rich*. Gurney 
James Smith 
Nathan Smith 
Samuel Holbrooke 
Wm. Richards jun. 
Joseph Richa 

Jn° Richards 

Tho. Kin 

Samuel King 

Wom. Read 

Abijah Whitman 
Tho, White 

Joseph Dyer 

Jn° Shaw jun. 
Joseph Pitty 

Tho. Noble 

Eliaz’ Weller 

Sam. Ball } 
Tho. Spencer Suff* 
Tho. Stuksley (321) “ 
C. R., Vol. V. pp. 320, 321. 


24 May 1682. 


Jn® ffoster 
Antho. Buxton 
Peter Prescot 


Cone. 
Lyn 


“ 


Ips. 
“ 
“ 


Row. 


“ 


Wey. 


Wenh. 


“ 


Spr. 


Salem 


“ 
“ 





Mr. Jno. Apleton 
[To be continued.] 


Ips 


Jn® Dane 

Jn° Wardner 

Dani. Warner 

Tho. Boreman 

Joseph ffellows 

Tho. Tredwell 

Nath. Tredwell 

Jos. far 

Jn° ffarrington 

Humph. Barrat 

Sam. Haur 

Roger Chandler 

Sam. Stone 

Sam. Kemball 

Jn° Gilbert 

Charl Got 

Jn° Hardi 

Jn° Warfeil 

Benj. Clark 

Jn’ fisher 

Sam. Rockwood 

Nath. Allin 

Jn° Bates 

Abra. Byam 

Nath. Butterfeild- 

Abr. Parker “ 
Isack Mortélt’ "rr" CBs. 
Jn°*than Caree $ 
Sam. Bartlet N. Hamp. 
Jn’ Pinor Northfeild 
C. R., Vol. V. p. 348. 


11 Oct. 1682. 
Mr. Sam. Gardiner jun. 


alem. 
Mr. Jn° Apleton Ips. 
Jn°® Dane ” 
Daniel Warner 
Tho. Boreman 
Joseph ffellows 
Tho. Tredwell 
Nath. Tredwell 
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Records of Boston. 


RECORDS OF BOSTON. 


[Copied for the Antiquarian Journal by Mr. Davip Puxsirer, member of the N. E. 


Geneal. Society.] 
[BraintREE.— Continued from page 127.] 


Helin Mekins was drowned 3° (10°) 1638. 

Oliver Mellow dyed 

Sarah the wife of John Merchand dyed 3° (10°) 1638. 

Joshua the sonne of Thomas Metson was borne 23° (5°) 
1640. 

Bridget More wife to John Moore dyed 1643. 

Martha the daught* of Henry Neale was borne 16° (11°) 
1642. 

Mary the daughter of ffrancis Newcom was borne 31° (1°) 
1640. 

Sarai the daught' of ffrancis Newcomb was borne 24° (3°) 
1643. 

Matthew the sonne of John Osborne dyed (3°) 1641. 

Moses Paine dyed 21° (4°) 1643. 

Joseph the sonne of James Penniman was borne 1° (6°) 
1639. 

Sarai the daught* of James Penniman was borne 16° (3°) 
1641. 

Mary the daught' of John Perrin was borne 22° (12°) 1640. 

George Pocher dyed 29° (7°) 1639. 

John the sonne of John Reade was borne 29° (6°) 1640. 

Thomas the sonne of John Reade was borne 20° (9°) 1641. 

Symon Rey dyed 30° (7°) 1641. 

Agnes the wife of Richard Rockett dyed 9° (5°) 1643. 

John the sonne of Richard Rocket & Agnes his wife was 
borne 1° (10°) 1641. 

Ruth the daughter of David Rogers was borne 3° (11°) 
1640. 

David Rogers dyed 24° (7°) 1642. 

Georg the sonne of George Ruggle borne 5° (3°) 1640, and 
dyed (5°) 1641. 

Rachell the daught’ of Georg Ruggle was borne 15° (12°) 
1642. 

John the sonne of William Savell was borne 22° (2°) 1642. 

John the sonne of Benjamin Scott was borne 25° (10°) 
1640. 

Thomas Sellein dyed 3° (10°) 1642. 

Mary Sergeant servant to Thomas Metson dyed (8°) 1641. 

John the sonne of Robert Sharpe was borne 12° (1°) 1642. 

Samuel the sonne of John Shepheard dyed 29° (6°) 1641. 

Benjamin the sonne of Edward Spalden 

his wife was borne 7° (2°) 16438. 
Grace the daught’ of Edward Spalden 
his wife was buryed (3°) 1641. 

Margaret the wife of Edward Spalden dyed 1640. 

Sarah the daught* of Robert Steevens was borne 31° (3°) 
1641, 
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John the sonne of Thomas Stowe & Mary his wife was 
borne the 3° (12°) 1640. 

Mary the daughter of Thomas Stow & Mary his wife was 
borne 6° (12°) 1642. 

Joan Symons the daught’ of Thomas Symons was borne 
8° (9°) 1638. 

Abigail Symons the daught’ of Tho: Symons was borne 
the 8° (9°) 1640, & dyed 30° (3°) 1642. 

Thomas Symons dyed 15° (4°) 1642. 

Anne the daught’ of John Symons dyed (4°) 1640. 

Joseph the sonne of W™ Thomson & Abigail his wife was 
borne 1° (3°) 1640. 

Benjamin the sonne of W™ Thomson & Abigail his wife 
was borne 14° (5°) 1642. 

Abigail the wife of m’ William Thomson dyed (11°) 1642. 

Dorcas the daught" of Daniell Weld was borne 6° (2°) 
1643, & dyed 15° (4°) 1643. 

Isaac the sonne of Jacob Wilson was borne 28° (11°) 1640. 

Sarai the daught" of Jacob Wilson was borne 28° (11°) 
1641. 

Elisabeth the daught’ of Alexander Winchester was borne 
the 28° (1°) 1640. 

Hannah the daught" of Alexand" Winchest’ was borne 10° 
(10°) 1642. 

James the sonne of James Wiseman was borne 8° (8°) 
1640. 

Mercie the daught" of James Wiseman was borne 28° (1°) 
1643. 


Symons. 


Thomson. 
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A register of Births & Burialls in Cambridge from the yeare 1632 vntill 
the first Month 1644. 


Mary the wife of William Andrews dyed 19° (11°) 1639. 

Mary the daught' of Joseph Baster & Mary his wife was 
borne the 13° (3°) 16438. 

Jemimah the daught’ of Andrew Belchar & Elisabeth his 
wife was borne the 5° (2°) 1642. 

William Bittlestone dyed 5° (8). 

Thomas Bittlestone dyed 23° (9°) 1640. 

Susan Blogget the daughter of Thomas Blogget & Susan 
his wife was borne (4°) 1637. 

Joseph the sonne of Robt Bradish & Mary his wife was 
borne (3°) 1638. 

Mary the wife of Robt Bradish dyed (7°) 1638. 

Samuel the sonne of Robt Bradish & Vashti his wife was 
borne 13° (12°) 1639 and dyed 6° (5°) 1642. 

John the sonne of John Brewer & Anne his wife was 
borne the 10° (8°) 1642. 

Samuel the sonne of Roger Burt & Susan his wife was 
borne 6° (12°) 1642. 

Thomas Blogget dyed 7° (6°) 1639. 

Jonathan the sonne of Christopher & Margaret Caine 
borne 27° (1°) 1640. 


[To be continued.] 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES FROST. 


[By Usner Parsons, M. D., of Providence, R. I., Member of the N. England Historic 
Genealogical Society.] 


[Mr. Epiror: The last two numbers of your journal contained copies 
of ancient manuscripts relating to Richard Waldron, Charles Frost, and 
others, who were among the first settlers about the Pascataqua. These I 
have thought might serve to render a brief sketch of the life of Major Frost 
interesting to your readers. ] 


Cartes Frost was born in Tiverton, England, in 1632. He accom- 
panied his father to the Pascataqua river at the age of three or four years. 

His father, Nicholas Frost, was also a native of Tiverton, and resided 
“near Lemon Green, over against Bear-Garden.” He had one sister, who 
“married Charles Brooks, a brazier in Crown Alley, London.” He was 
born about the year 1595, and arrived at Pascataqua about 1635 or 1636 
' and settled at the head of Sturgeon Creek, on the south side of Frost’s Hill, 
where he died, July 20, 1663, and was buried-in the rear of his house. He 
brought over a wife and two or three children. The wife is not mentioned 
in his will, dated 1650, from which it is to be inferred that she died before 
that time. This will was examined in court of probate, and, from some 
cause now unknown, was deemed “invalid and of none effect.” The court 
ordered that his estate be divided among his children equally, excepting that 
Charles, the oldest, should have a double share, “for his care and former 
trouble.” This amounted to £211.- Charles took the homestead, with five 
hundred acres of lfnd. To his second son, John, he gave three hundred 
acres in York, with a marsh valued at £65, the rest in money. To William 
Leighton, for his wife Catherine, personal property. To Elizabeth, when 
she should arrive of age, personal estate. To Nicholas, a house and lot 
adjoining Leighton’s, and personal property ; he being a minor, was placed 
under the guardianship of his brother Charles. 

Catherine Leighton had a son and a daughter named John and Eliza- 
beth. The latter died young. The son married Oner Langdon, and was 
the ancestor of a numerous race, among whom were a grandson, Major 
Samuel Leighton of Elliot, and his son, General Samuel Leighton, who 
died in Alfred, Sept., 1848. Catherine married again, to Joseph Hammond, 
who was Register and Judge of Probate, and had children by him. She 
died Aug. 1, 1715. 

John settled in York and afterwards at the Isles of Shoals, where he 
carried on fisheries. He died 1718, at Star Island, leaving a widow named 
Sarah, and a son Samuel, who inherited the York estate, and two others, 
named Samuel and Ithamer, and one daughter, who married William Fox, 
and three grandsons, thé sons of John, the eldest of whom was named John. 

Elizabeth married William Smith. 

Nicholas followed the sea, was bound an apprentice as sailor to Thomas 
Orchard. He commanded a ship that sailed between Maryland and Ire- 
land. He died at Limerick, Ireland, August, 1673, unmarried, and left his 
estate to the children of his brother Charles and sister Catherine. Ham- 
mond claimed of Leighton’s children a share of their uncle’s legacy for his 
own children, and, after a lawsuit, obtained it. 

Mr. Nicholas Frost was an uneducated farmer. His signature to pa 
was with a mark. He was, however, esteemed a trustworthy, judicious 
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citizen, as appears from the fact of his appointment to responsible offices, as 
constable and selectman. 

CuaArLEs Frost, who succeeded to the homestead of his father Nich- 
olas, at the head of Sturgeon Creek, became a distinguished man, both in 
civil and military life. In narrating the events of his life, it will be neces- 
sary to connect them with a brief sketch of the political history of Pascata- 
qua, comprising the present towns of Kittery, Elliot, and South Berwick. 
They were designated by the first settlers by local names, as Kittery Point, 
Spruice Creek, now Kittery, Sturgeon Creek, in Elliot, Newichewannick, 
extending from the mouth of the river at South Berwick to the mills at 
Great Works, so called, Quampegan, still known as such, and Salmon Falls. 
These names were applied to the villages or settlements near them, and 
were all included under the plantation of Pascataqua. In 1647 it was in- 
corporated under the name of Kittery, after a town oft that name in Eng- 
land, where several of the emigrants formerly resided. Berwick was sep- 
arately incorporated in 1723, being for some time previous designated as 
Union Parish. Elliot was separated from Kittery in 1810, and South Ber- 
wick from Berwick in 1824. In 1636 the number of inhabitants in all these 
towns was two hundred, the population of Maine being one thousand four 
hundred. The grand highway of the inhabitants of Pascataqua was on the 
river, to Portsmeuth, Dover, and Exeter. 

The first settlement of Pascataqua followed soon after that of Plymouth. 
In 1622 the Council of Plymouth (England) granted to John Mason and 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges “all the lands situated between the rivers Merrimac 
and Kennebec,” by the name of “the Province of Laconia.” These two 
gentlemen, with some associates, constituting the company of Laconia, 
erected salt works at Little Harbor, near Portsmouthy and carried on fish- 
ing and furtrading with the Indians. In 1624 Ambrose Gibbons built a 
mill at Newichewannick, (South Berwick,) which was soon after managed 
by Humphrey: Chadborne. The company appointed Walter Neal their 
agent, who served till 1634, when he was succeeded by Francis Williams. 
Failing of anticipated success, most of the company of Laconia became dis- 
couraged, and sold out to Gorges and Mason, who, in 1634, divided their 
lands, Mason taking New Hampshire, and Gorges taking all eastward of 
the Pascataqua to Kennebeck, which he called New Somersetshire. 

Settlements were made on the eastern shore of the river, at Kittery Point, 
Spruce Creek, Sturgeon Creek, and Newichewannick. Gorges sold to 
Mason a strip of land along the whole length of the river, three miles wide, 
including the mills at South Berwick, but Mason soon died, and this revert- 
ed back to Gorges, and was reannexed to Somersetshire. William Gorges, 
nephew of Sir Ferdinando, was appointed governor, and served two years. 
The courts were at this time held at Saco, which was settled earlier. 

The agent of Pascataqua, Williams, was directed to encourage emigra- 
tion from England; and, between 1634 and 1640, a large number of per- 
sons arrived, among whom were Nicholas Frost and family. It is not 
known precisely what year he arrived, but, from the fact that he was ap- 
pointed to an important office in 1640, it is probable he came much earlier, 
perhaps 1635 or 1636. The settlers were allowed to take up as much land 
as they could fence, by paying two shillings and two and a half per acre, for 
one hundred years. Nicholas Frost took four hundred acres. 

In 1639 Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained a new charter under the name 
of the Province or County of Maine. Another nephew of his, Thomas 
Gorges, was appointed deputy governor, with six councillors. The courts 
were held at Saco and York. In June, 1640, the governor and council 
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held a court at Saco, where, among other officers appointed, was Nicholas 
Frost, as constable of Pascataqua. Sir Ferdinando caused Agamenticus 
(old York) to be erected into a borough, and soon after into a city, called 
Georgeana, with mayor and aldermen. Being involved in the civil wars 
now raging in England, and connected with the prostrated party, he was 
imprisoned during his few remaining days, and his nephew, Governor 
Thomas Gorges, becoming discontented, resigned his office at the end of 
three years, when his commission expired, and returned home to England, 
leaving Maine without a successor. The council appointed one of their 
number, a Mr. Vines, as deputy governor, in 1644. 

A claim had recently been set up to the eastern part of Maine, from 
Kennebunk river to Kennebeck, under what was called the Plough patent, 
by one Rigby, of England, who appointed George Cleves as his deputy or 
agent. Cleves made interest with Massachusetts, and with the commission- 
ers of plantations in England, who decided that Rigby’s title was undoubt- 
edly good, and this decision left Sir Ferdinando in possession of only the 
land between Kennebunk and Pascataqua rivers. He, however, died soon 
after. 

The whole province of Maine was badly governed, and, after a time, the 
people became desirous of following the example of New Hampshire, whose 
inhabitants, a few years previous, (1642,) applied for and obtained annexa- 
tion to Massachusetts. This government was very willing to receive Maine 
in like manner, and, “by a plausible construction of their own charter,” 
claimed it as their property. The claimants under both Rigby and Gorges, 
through their agents, Cleves and Godfrey, though previously opposed to 
each other, united now, in resisting the claim of Massachusetts. But the 
inhabitants under Gorges were anxious for annexation, and it was soon ef- 
fected. In 1652 four commissioners were sent from Boston to Pascataqua, 
or Kittery, as it was now called, where a court was held during four days, 
and, after much discussion and altercation, they received the concession of 
forty-one persons, among whom were Nicholas Frost and his son, Charles 
Frost. 

The other towns west of Kennebunk river immediately followed their 
example, and, in process of time, the towns eastward, in Rigby’s patent, 
submitted in like manner. In 1653 Kittery sent a representative to the 
general court of Massachusetts, and, in 1658, Charles Frost, then 26 years 
of age, was chosen to the office, which he held five years. 

In 1660 Ferdinando Gorges, grandson of the baronet, laid claim to the 
province as heir at law. King Charles II. sanctioned the claim, and, in 
1664, ordered it to be restored to him. Nichols, Carr, Cartwright, and Mav- 
erick were directed by the king to demand possession and to hold courts. A 
sharp altercation took place between them and the general court of Massa- 
chusetts, and they left for Maine without effecting a reconciliation. The king 
wrote a reprimand to the people of Massachusetts and Maine, and required 
them to restore the province to Gorges forthwith. Archdale, an appointed 
agent, made the demand of the Massachusetts government; but instead of 
complying, they ordered a county court, consisting of Thomas Danforth and 
others as judges, to be held at York. But on arriving at Portsmouth, the 
court were forbid to enter Maine. They therefore returned to Boston, fol- 
lowed by the king’s comissioners, who were so insolent and overbearing to 
the government as to prevent all further conference. They were soon after 
recalled or dismissed from office. 

The interrupted state of the courts caused by these contentions, left 
Maine without suitable legislation or courts of justice, In 1668 Massachu- 
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setts sent four commissioners to hold a court in York, where they met the 
justices appointed by the king’s commissioners ready to hold a court also. 
After much quarrelling those of Massachusetts prevailed, and a government 
and court were organized in due form. The following year, 1669, the 
province, after a suspension of three years, again sent representatives to the 
general court, among whom was Charles Frost of Kittery. 

The militia of Maine was now organized into six companies, one of which 
was commanded by Charles Frost. 

The Dutch war ensued, which engrossed the attention of the king, and 
thus gave Massachusetts a short respite from his interferences. But after 
a time the claim of Gorges’s heirs was again renewed, and, to obviate all 
further trouble from them, it was deemed the wisest policy to buy them 
out. This was effected through the agency of John Usher, for the sum of 
£1200. This procedure displeased the king, who was at the time trying to 
negotiate for it with Gorges’s heirs, intending it as a place for one of his 
ccurt favorites. He wrote a reprimanding letter to the government; but 
the bargain was made and completed, and Gorges’s claim for ever extin- 

ished. 

OF Although Massachusetts had by purchase become “the assignee and pro- 
prietor of Maine, yet it was contended that she must govern it according to 
the stipulations in Gorges’s charter,” and not as a constituent part of her 
own colony. Accordingly it was determined to restore the form of civil 
administration established by Gorges, subject, however, to the general over- 
sight and direction of her governor and assistants. They therefore appoint- 
ed, in 1680, a president (Thomas Danforth) and six assistants or council- 
lors, who were to act as judges of the courts. Among the six councillors 
thus appointed was Charles Frost. He was also appointed at the same 
time commander-in-chief of the Maine regiment. 

Edward Randolph, the bitter enemy of the colonies, was appointed by the 
crown as collector and surveyor. He acted as an emissary and secret in- 
former against Massachusetts, representing her government and people as 
enemies to the authorities in England, and presented grave accusations to 
the throne against her best men, which threatened to result in the upsetting 
of her charter. So imminent was the danger of this, that in order to avoid 
it, she would willingly have relinquished her title to Maine. At length, 
however, the fatal blow was struck. On the 4th of June, 1684, the charter 
was adjudged to be forfeited, and the liberties of the colonies were seized 
by the crown. Colonel Kirke, a brutal tyrant, was appointed governor, but 
Charles II. died the following February, 1685, which annulled the appoint- 
ment before his arrival, and his successor, James IL, did not incline to 
renew it.* 

The general court was soon after annihilated by the arrival (May, 1686) 
of Joseph Dudley as President of New England, with the names of fifteen 
councillors, among whom was John Usher and the odious Randolph. Ina 
few*months Dudley was succeeded by Sir Edmopd Andros, a man of des- 
potic temper. He was subsequently commissioned (1688) as President of 
New England and New York, and New Jersey. His council consisted of 
thirty-nine members, among whom were John Usher and Joseph Dudley. 
His government was arbitrary and despotic. The people chafed under it 
until they became desperate. In the spring of 1689 a rumor was spread 
among them that the governor’s guards were to be let loose on Boston. 
This produced an explosion, and early in the morning of April 8, the popu- 
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lace rose in a mass, seized the governor and thirty of his more obnoxious 
partizans, and confined them, some of them twenty weeks. Andros surren- 
dered the keys, but not without some reluctance. 

As soon as Andros was deposed, a general convention was he'd at Bos- 
ton, which appointed a council of safety, consisting of Danforth, Bradstreet, 
and thirty-four others. In about thirty days after this the joyful news ar- 
rived, not, however, unexpected, that James had abdicated, and that Wil- 
liam and Mary had ascended the throne. The council recommended that 
delegates be chosen by towns, and, accordingly, fifty-four towns were repre- 
sented at Boston, May 22d, who voted “to resume the government accord- 
ing to charter rights,” and they appointed Bradstreet governor, and Dan- 
forth lieutenant governor. 

Danforth had presided over Maine as a province, assisted by Charles 
Frost, Francis Hooke, and others, for the term of six years. But Maine, 
like Massachusetts, was involved in the overturning and arbitrary measures 
of Dudley and Andros, under whose administration courts were held at 
York by William Stoughton, John Usher, and others. The council of safe- 
ty now reinstated the former governor and council of Maine, namely, Dan- 
forth, Frost, Hooke, and others. They also appointed and “commissioned 
Charles Frost to command the western regiment, and Edward Tyng the 
eastern regiment of Maine.” 

The province was soon after reannexed as a constituent part of Massa- 
chusetts, and remained so for more than a century. Charles Frost was 
appointed in 1693 one of the three councillors from Maine, which office he 
held till his death, in 1697. 

It may serve to illustrate the customs of early times in respect to drink- 
ing, to insert an ordinance of the court in 1690, soon after Danforth was 
deposed, and to relieve the fatiguing detail of dates and events which we 
have now passed through. “July 15, 1690. In the court of sessions of the 
peace for the Province of Maine, held at York before Major John Davis, 
Deputy president, Major Charles Frost, Captain Francis Hooke, and John 
Wincoln, Justices.’ Whereas, there is great complaint made of several 
abuses taken notice of in ordinaries, by excessive drinking of rum, flip, and 
other strong liquor, the ill consequences of which are seen in the misbe- 
havior of several persons in the presence of authority; for the preventing 
of the like in future it is therefore ordered, that if any ordinary or tavern 
keeper should sell any rum, flip, or other strong drink, to an inhabitant of 
the town, except in case of sickness or necessity, or more than one gill to a 
stranger, he should forfeit his licence.”* 

The foregoing sketch of the political history of the western part of Maine 
during Major Frost’s life, and of the services he rendered in various re- 
sponsible offices, exhibits clearly the high estimation in which he was held 
by his fellow citizens and the government. His military services remain 
to be noticed. Trained from childhood to agricultural employments and to 
the still more invigorating toils of the hunter, and removed from the ener- 
vating influences of polished life, he acquired the stamina of body and mind 
which fitted him for the arduous and perilous duties of savage warfare. 
The howling of wolves around his father’s cabin was his evening enter- 
tainment, and, from the neighboring hill-top, his morning vision could sur- 
vey the curling smoke arising from numerous Indian villages on the tribu- 
tary streams of the Pascataqua. The savage yell and war whoop awakened 
no fearful throbbings in his youthful heart, but rather served to enkindle a 
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zeal for daring and heroic achievements. He early evinced a fondness for 
military exercises and parade, and being enrolled as a soldier at sixteen, he 
gradually rose, through successive grades, to be commander-in-chief of the 
militia of Maine. 

His early fondness for the use of firearms led him, at the age of fourteen, 
to an accidental deed which occasioned great sorrow to himself and others. 
He unintentionally killed a comrade, named Warwick Heard. He submit- 
ted himself at once for trial by a jury, which took place at Wells, July 6, 
1646. The jury were ordered by the court to inquire whether the killing 
was from malice, or accidental, or a misadventure. They reported that 
“they find that Charles Frost did kill Warwick Heard by misadventure, 
and acquit him by proclamation.” 

It was the practice of the militia of Maine to train in companies six times 
a year, and to have general musters once in two years. The county records 
contain the following account of a sentence passed upon a soldier in 1674 
by the court, which may interest the reader. “Richard Gibson complained 
of for his dangerous and mutinous conduct towards his commander Captain 
Charles Frost, which mishehaviour appearing in court, the court order as 
follows, 1. that the said Gibson, for striking Captain Frost at the head of 
his company, is appointed to receive, by John Parker senior, twenty-five 
stripes on the bare skin, which were this day given him in presence of the 
court. And further, considering the insolence of the said Gibson’s behav- 
iour in the premises, it is further ordered that Captain Frost shall have and 
is empowered by warrant, to call before him the said Richard Gibson, the 
next training day at Kittery, and whither he is to order him to be laid neck 
and heels together at the head of his company for the time of two hours, or 
to ride the wooden horse at the head of the company, which of these pun- 
ishments Captain Frost shall see meet to appoint; and, for the said Gib- 
son’s multiplying of oaths, he is fined 20 shillings; and, for being drunk is 
fined 10 shillings, and to pay all charges of court, and to stand committed 
until the sentence be performed; and further, the said Gibson is required 
to give bonds for his good behaviour of £20. that the said Gibson shall be 
of good behaviour towards all persons, and more especially towards Captain 
Frost, until the next county court, and that the said Gibson shall appear at 
Kittery, when required by Captain Frost, there to perform the order of 
court, and further that he pay to the county treasurer 82 shillings. James 
Warren, as abettor, is sentenced to ride the wooden horse.’”* 

Military discipline was practised among the settlers, in anticipation of a 
war on the seaboard, rather than against savages from the interior. Perfect 
peace had existed with these during the first forty years of the settlement, 
with the exception of a short conflict with the Pequods, in the year 1636, in 
which the people of Maine scarcely participated. But the time was arriving 
when a savage war was suddenly to break out in every part of New Eng- 
land. Its approach was foreseen and predicted by the Indian Sagamore 
Knowles, who resided at Quampegan, in South Berwick, and was Sachem or 
governor of the tribe that previously occupied the shores of the Pascataqua. 
“In 1670, when Knowles was bed rid of sickness and age, he complained 
of the great neglect with which the English treated him. At length he 
sent a message to some of the principal men of Kittery to visit him. ‘Being 
loaded with years,’ as he told them, ‘I had expected a visit in my infirmi- 
ties, especially from those who are now tenants on the land of my fathers. 
Though all these plantations are of right my children’s, I am forced, in this 
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age of evils, humbly to request a few acres of land to be marked out for 
them, and recorded as a public act in the town books, so that when I am 
gone they may not be perishing beggars in the pleasant places of their 
birth. For I know thata great war will shortly break out between the 
white men and Indians over the whole country. At first the Indians will 
kill many and prevail, but after three years they will be great sufferers, and 
finally be rooted out and destroyed.’ This was sworn to by Major Richard 
Waldron, Captain Charles Frost, and Rev. Joshua Moody, who were pres- 
ent and heard it.” 

The war of King Phillip began in 1675, five years after the date of 
Frost’s commission as captain, and ®f Roger Plaisted’s as his lieutenant. . 
The former had immediate charge of the garrisons at Sturgeon Creek, (El- 
liot,) where he .resided, and the latter of Salmon Falls and Quampegan. 
The first alarm of Phillip’s war was in June, 1676, and spread like wildfire. 
In twenty days the flame broke out on the Kennebeck river. Depredations 
and murders were committed by numerous parties of savages in quick suc- 
cession upon the scattered settlements. In September a party approached 
Durham, near Dover, killed two and took captive two. A few days after 
they attacked the house of one Tozier, at Newichewannick, (South Berwick) 
which contained fifteen women and children, all of whom, with the exception 
of two children, were saved by the intrepidity of a girl of eighteen. On 
seeing the Indians approach the house, she shut the door and braced herself 
against it till the others escaped to the next house, which was better secured. 
The Indians chopped the door down with hatchets, and knocking her down, 
left her for dead; but she recovered. ‘They murdered several other per- 
sons, and burnt houses. The inhabitants were panic struck and fled to the 
garrisons, where they lived in constant fear of an attack. 

On the 16th of October, 1675, they made an onset upon Salmon Falls. 
Lieutenant Plaisted sent out a party of seven from his garrison to recon- 
noitre. They fell into an ambush and three were killed, the rest retreated. 
The next day, Plaisted, venturing out with his team.to bring in the dead 
for burial, was waylaid and fell into another ambush. He and his son were 
killed, and another son mortally wounded. In the midst of the fight he 
despatched messengers to his superior officers, Major Waldron of Dover, 
and Captain Frost, imploring their aid and their prayers, but their aid 
came too late.* The gallantry of Plaisted arrested the progress of the In- 
dians for a time, and Captain Frost had an opportunity to bury the dead 
unmolested. 

But the Indians soon returned, and, destroying other lives and dwellings, 
they proceeded to Sturgeon Creek and burnt a house and killed two men. 
The house of Captain Frost being a little remote from neighbors and un- 
fortified, was marked out by them for destruction. “He was a short dis- 


’ * The following letter is preserved in Hubbard’s most valuable History of the Indian 
Wars, Part ii. p. 23, Boston edition, 4to, 1677. 

“ Salmon Falls October 16.1675. Mr. Richard Waldern and Lieut. Coffin, these are to 
inform you, that just now the Indians are engaging us with at least one hundred men, And 
have slain four of our men already, Richard Tozer, James Barny, Isaack Bottes, and Tozers 
Son, and burnt Benoni Hodsdan’s house; Sir. if ever aa have any love for us, and the 
Country, now show your self with men to help us, or else we are all in great danger to be 
slain, unless our God wonderfully appear for our Deliverance. They that cannot fight, let 
them pray ; Not else, but I Rest, ours to serve you 

Signed by Roger Plaisted, 
hton.” 

For more full accounts of these times of terror the reader is referred to the author above 
cited, to Belknap’s “ New Hampshire,” and Williamson’s “ Maine” — Ep. : 
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tance from it when attacked, and narrowly escaped the effect of ten shots 
aimed at him. There were only three boys with him in the house,” (prob- 
ably his sons) “yet he had the forethought and prudence to give out audible 
words of command, as if a body of Indians was with him — load quick! fire 
there! that’s well! brave men!—a stratagem which saved themselves and 
the house.”* 

The Indians proceeded down the shore of the Pascataqua, and thence 
eastward through York, burning houses and killing people wherever they 
found them unguarded, so that in the short period of three months, eighty 
lives were taken, a great many houses plundered and burnt, and animals 
killed. ° 

Frost wrote to his commander, Major Waldron, at Dover, for permission 
to garrison his house, which he was directed to do, and to keep a constant 
guard and watch. 

As the winter approached, the Indians found themselves destitute of am- 
munition and provisions and in danger of starvation. All the neighboring 
Sagamores, from Dever to Casco, sued for peace, which, being granted by 
Waldron, they were quiet for seven months, till August, 1676, in which 
month the war at the west terminated by the death of King Phillip. Some 
of his adherents fled from the conquered tribe to the eastward, and mixed 
with their brethren of Penacook, (Concord, N. H.,) Ossipee, Pickwacket, 
(Fryeburg,) and Saco. Others mixed with the Kennebeck and Amoriscogen 
tribes, which were ravaging all the eastern settlements of Maine. 

Waldron and Frost received orders this same month to kill and destroy 
all hostile Indians, and two companies, commanded by Captains Hawthorn 
and Sill, were sent from Boston to Maine with like orders. On their way 
thither they came to Dover, September 6th, 1676, where four hundred 
mixed Indians were assembled at the garrison of Major Waldron, with 
whom they had made peace, and whom they considered their friend and 
father. Hawthorn and Sill were for attacking them at once, but Waldron 
objected to it, and contrived to take them by stratagem. He proposed to 
the Indians to have a sham-fight, and, on the following day, summoned his 
men with oe Frost and his men, who were at Pascataqua. They, in 
conjunction, formed one party, and the Indians another. Having diverted 
them a while in this manner with manceuvres, and induced the Indians to 
fire the first volley, they surrounded and seized the whole of them with pe- 
culiar dexterity, excepting two or three, before they could form a suspicion 
of what they intended, and disarmed them without the loss of a man on 
either side. They then separated those known to be friendly, and dismissed 
them. The strangers from the south and west, amounting to three hundred, 
were sent to Boston to be dealt with judicially, seven or eight of whom be- 
ing known to have killed Englishmen, were hanged; the remainder were 
sold into foreign slavery. Public opinion has ever been divided as to the 
propriety of the whole affair. Be that as it may, the two leading officers 
concerned in it, Waldron and Frost, after a lapse of many years, paid the 
forfeit of their lives at the hands of savages, who always spoke of the strat- 
agem as a base yankee trick. 

Two days after this surprisal the forces proceeded eastward, but they 
found the settlements all deserted or destroyed, and they soon returned and 
made an excursion to Ossipy ponds, which proved alike fruitless. 

After a time an Indian named Mogg came in and proposed peace; but 
it was soon violated, and no alternative was left but to renew hostilities. 


* Williamson's History of Maine. 





+ Belknap. 
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Accordingly in February following, 1677, Waldron and Frost, with one 
hundred and fifty men, sailed from Boston eastward. Public prayers were 
offered on the day of their departure. They landed at Brunswick, where they 
held a parley with Indians, who promised to bring in captives that after- 
noon. But no more was heard of them till the next day, when there was 
seen a flotilla of canoes approaching, who menaced a scouting party sent 
towards the place of landing. But Captain Frost attacked them from an 
unexpected quarter, killing and wounding several. This led to another 
parley, which resulted in the recovery of none of the promised captives. 
They then sailed to the mouth of the Kennebeck, and held a parley with 
an assemblage of Indians on shore. “It was mutually agreed to lay aside 
arms, and to negotiate for the ransom of prisoners. The Indians demanded 
twelve beaver skins for each, with some good liquor, but only three captives 
could be obtained. Another parley was proposed, when Waldron, Frosé, 
and three others landed under a mutual promise that no weapons should be 
worn on either side. But Waldron espied the point of a lance under a 
board, and searching further, found other weapons, and taking and bran-, 
dishing one towards them exclaimed, Perfidious wretches ! you intended to 
get our goods and then kill us, did you? They were thunder struck. Yet 
one more daring than the rest seized the weapon and strove to wrest it from 
Waldron’s hand. A tumult ensued, in which his life was much endangered. 
Captain Frost laid hold of Megunnaway, one of the barbarous murderers of 
Thomas Bracket and neighbors, and dragged him into his vessel. Mean- 
while an athletic squaw caught up a bundle of guns and ran for the woods. 
At that instant a reinforcement arrived from the vessels, when the Indians 
scattered in all directions, pursued by the soldiers. In this affray Sagamore 
Maltahouse and an old powow and five other Indians were killed, five were 
capsized in a canoe and drowned, and five others were captured. One 
thousand pounds of beef were taken, and some other booty. Megunnaway, 
grown hoary in crimes, was shot.”* 

They left a garrison of forty men near the mouth of the Kennebeck, un- 
der Captain Davis, and returned to Boston, March 11, without the loss of a 
man. 

A few days after they sailed from the Kennebeck, eleven of the forty 
men they left there were cut off in an ambush, and the others were ordered 
to other forts at Casco and Saco. Seventy men were now ordered eastward 
from Pascataqua, under Captain Swaine, to afford relief. On the 7th of 
April, seven men were killed in the fields near York, and six in Wells, 
three at Black Point, and in May, another attack was made on York, in 
which four were killed and two taken prisoners. In June, (1677,) two 
hundred and forty men were sent to Black Point, under Major Swett, sixty 
of whom, with their commander, fell in an encounter with the enemy. The 
Indians next tried their fortune upon fishing vessels along the shore, be- 
tween Wells and Casco, (Portland,) and succeeded in capturing twenty. 
During all this spring and summer Captain Frost was constantly engaged 
in superintending the garrisons of the county of York. 

In April he received the following, from General Dennison, the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

To Captain Charles Frost — 
You are hereby authorised to take under your command and conduct fifty foot soldiers 


herewith sent you of the county of Essex and Norfold — commanding them to obey you 
as their captain, whom you are to lead and conduct against the common Enemy now in- 


* Williamson’s History of Maine. 
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festing Yorkshire, whom you are with all diligence to pursue and destroy as also to succor 
and assist the English of Wells, York Neechiwannick or elsewhere, as you shall have o; 
rtunity. And the suid soldiers are hereby required to attend your orders and comman 
for the prosecution of the enemy as abovesaid, according to the rules and orders of mili- 
tary discipline, and you are to attend such orders & instructions as from time to time you 
shall receive from myself or other superior authority and for so doing this shall be your 


warrant. 
Dated April 12 1677. Daniel Dennison Major General. 


Instructions accompanying the above are contained in page 23 of the Jan- 
uary number of this volume, being paper No. II. 

Such were the calamities and distresses in the spring and summer of 
1677, when an unexpected relief came, by the arrival of a force at Kenne- 
beck, sent by Sir Edmond Andros, from New York, acting under a claim 
to the territory from the Duke of York. Finding the Indians pacific, the 
commander obtained the release of fifteen captives and some vessels. Dur- 
ing the autumn and winter following, no further ravages were committed. 
In the spring (April) a treaty was negotiated by Major Shapleigh, (who 
succeeded Major Frost as commander,) at Portsmouth, in which it was 
stipulated that all captives should be released without ransom; former in- 
habitants to return to their homes and live unmolested, but were to pay a 
peck of corn yearly, each family. Thus ended King Phillip’s war in Maine; 
a war in which two hundred and sixty were killed or taken captive east of 
the Pascataqua, a vast number of houses burnt, animals slaughtered, and 
property plundered. 

The next year, 1678, Charles Frost, with two others, represented Maine 
in the general court, from which time he continued in the office and in at- 
tending to his private affairs, until he was appointed by the governor and 
council of Massachusetts one of the eight members of the provincial council 
of Maine, to act under Gorges’s charter, which Massachusetis had assumed. 
The council consisted of Bryant Pendleton, Charles Frost, Francis Hooke, 
John Davis, Samuel Wheelwright, Edward Tyng, and John Wincoln. 

The arrival of Dudley and Andros, in 1688, as Presidents of New Eng- 
land, superseded the provincial government of Maine, which had lasted six 
years. Danforth and-his council were proscribed, and very little is heard 
of Frost until Andros was overthrown, April 18th, 1689, after a reign of 
one or two years. It was during the last year of this reign, 1689, that 
another Indian war broke out, which went by the name of King William’s 
war, and lasted ten years. No sooner was Andros deposed than the pro- 
vincial government of Maine, consisting of, Danforth, Frost, and others, who 
had been proscribed by Andros, were reinstated, and the times being peril- 
ous as in the former war, led to the appointment of Charics Frost as com- 
mander of the military forces in Maine. 

The war of King William began in August, 1688, in North Yarmouth 
and Kennebeck. In April following, Dover was taken by stratagem and 
mostly destroyed. Major Waldron was inhumanly tortured in a savage 
manner. Twenty-three persons were killed and twenty-nine carried into 
captivity. The seizure of four hundred Indians in that place “more than 
twelve years before was a transaction never to be forgotten, never to be 
forgiven by savages.” Some of those sold in Boston as slaves and sent into 
distant lands had probably returned, and were bent on revenge. It was 
unfortunate for Major Frost that he was obliged to aid Waldron in the cap- 
ture of the four hundred, as it cost him his life ere the present war termi- 
nated. 

Being in command of the western regiment, and having the forts and 
garrisons under his special care, Frost was not ordered eastward, that sec- 
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tion of Maine being placed under the more immediate command of Dudley 
Tyng. Major Swaine was sent, with six hundred militia, to the eastward, 
accompanied by Colonel Church, who had signalized himself in King Phil- 
lip’s war at the west. He was appointed by Andros to lead the forces 
against the Indians at Brunswick and Kennebeck, and was continued in the 
same service after Andros was deposed. But Church’s success in his five 
eastern expeditions fell short of public expectation. 

Major Frost’s presence was greatly needed at the western part of Maine. 
Only a few days before the date of his commission, August, 1689, the In- 
dians entered at Salmon Falls, (Berwick) under the command of Hartel, a 
Frenchman, with a force of Indians and French, killed thirty-four brave 
men and carried away captive fifty-four persons, mostly women and chil- 
dren, and plundered and burnt the houses and mills. In the following 
spring they revisited Brunswick and Dover, killing and destroying what 
was left, and extending their ravages to Sturgeon Creek, where Frost re- 
sided, and to many places on the opposite shore of the Pascataqua. 

When Colonel Church left Boston for Casco, with two hundred and fifty 
men, to join Colonel Swaine, he took with him a mandatory letter to the 
military commanders in Maine, from President Danforth, (then in Boston, 
as president of the board of commissioners of the united colonies,) requiring 
them to supply him with men and means, which Major Frost promptly 
obeyed; and the following May, 1690, he received orders to detach one 
hundred men for Port Royal, near Portland, to serve under Captain Wil- 
* lard, many of whom were drawn into an ambush and slain by savages. It 
would seem, in fact, that Major Frost, residing as he did in the town nearest 
to Boston, was employed as a sort of general agent, or secretary of war for 
the province of Maine, all orders being transmitted through him. The fol- 
lowing is his commission as commander of the Maine forces, which he con- 
tinued to hold till his death. 

The President of the Province of Mayne in New England. 

To Major Charles Frost. e 

Whereas you are appointed Sergt. Major of the military fforces in the Province. These 
are in their Majesties names to authorise and require you to take into your care and con- 
duct the said military forces, and diligently to intend that service as Sergent Major, by 
Governing and exercising the military forces of said Province as the Law directeth. Com- 
manding the Militia of said Province that they observe and obey all such orders and direc- 
tions as from time to time you shall receive from the president or other superior authority . 

In Testimony whereof I have hereunto 7 my hand and seal the 23d day of August in 
the year 1689, Annoque R. R. et Regina Willielmi et Maris Anglica primo. 

Thomas Danforth President. 

Particular instructions accompanying the above are published in the 
January number, page 24, paper No. IV. 

By constant vigilance on the part of Major Frost, the east shore of the 
Pascataqua was preserved from savage incursions. His soldiers were con- 
stantly on the alert, scouting about the borders of the towns. The eastern 
towns were deserted. Some removed to Salem, others to the fort at Wells, 
but a great many were butchered or carried into captivity, so that before 
the war ended, the number killed pe» of Pascataqua amounted to 
four hundred and fifty, and two hundred and fifty were made captives. All 
the towns and settlements except Wells and Pascataqua were overrun, the 
former commanded by Major Converse, and the latter by Major Frost. 

In 1693 the war raged with inereased barbarity. Spies were usually 
sent by the Indians to reconnoitre, before the enemy approached places in- 
tended for destruction, who lurked about the woods, and required a constant 
ward and watch. The following letter to Lieutenant Hill gives an idea of the 
vigilance and circumspection necessary to be observed in these trying times. 
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April: 2: 1693 
Leint Hill pril 


Last night a Litle after sun sett Noah Emory was coming from Kittery to Sturgion 
Creke & by the waie sid herd som crackling of stickes: & herd a man whissell: upon which 
he stopt under a bush: and went an other waie: John Smith coming after him saw a man 
nere ceargion Creke bridge who ran a waie down the creke: Smith being on horse back 
came to my Garison — this morning I sent out som men who saw the Indian track at the 
same place where Noah Emerey herd him whissell — Kepe out scouts about the borders 
of the towne: I will send out from hence: all or souldiers at the banke are drawen of 
those yt belong to you are sent up: dispose of them to such garisons at present as you 
thinke fitt: I have given two of them liberty to goe home for a few dayes: 

In hast I Remaine yor: Lo: freind 
[Superscribed] Charles Ffrost major 
Ffor Leiut John Hill 
At Newitchawoneck 
Hast Post Hast 


This Lieutenant Hill was soon after stationed at Fort Mary, in Saco, as 
commander. The letter designated as No. X., on p. 164 of the April number, 
was addressed to him while there, and was written soon after the cowardly 
surrender of Fort Pemaquid, on the Kennebeck, and when the combined 
force of French and Indians had devastated the whole province of Maine, 
with the exception of Wells, York, and Pascataqua, and when it was feared 
by the government in Boston that even these would be destroyed by a mer- 
ciless foe. 

The fort at Saco was not surrendered by Hill, although all the inhab- 
itants of the town were driven away or killed, and many of Hill’s soldiers , 
were waylaid and murdered while venturing out of the fort. 

In June following a party of Indians placed themselves near the town of 
Exeter, and would have destroyed it but for the firing of a gun by some 
one who wished to frighten some women and children who had gone out to 
gather strawberries. It however alarmed and brought together the people, 
with arms. The Indians, supposing they were discovered, after killing one 
and taking another, made a hasty retreat and were seen no more until the 
4th of July, when they waylaid Captain Frost. 

It would require a volume to describe the many ambuscades, encounters, 
murders, conflagrations, and captivities that occurred during the ten years’ 
war of King William, and it would exceed our limits even to name them in 
the brief manner we have those in King Phillip’s war, which lasted only 
three or four years. Major Frost was constantly and actively engaged in 
military service till 1693, when he was chosen one of the governor’s council. 
After this he was employed between sessions in guarding the forts and gar- 
risons about Kittery, and in ordering out scouts and in transmitting the or- 
ders of government to the various military stations throughout the province. 
But the hour was approaching when his own life was to be offered a sacri- 
fice to appease the long stifled and festering revenge of merciless savages, 
for aiding in the Dover stratagem. He was always attentive to his duties 
as a Christian professor, as well as those of the soldier and statesman, and 
was constant in his attendance on public worship when other duties permit- 
ted. On Sabbath morning, July 4, 1697, he expressed an unusually strong 
desire to go with his family to his wonted place of worship at Newichewan- 
nick, a distance of five miles. His wife and two sons, Charles and John, 
with some friends, accompanied him. On their return homeward, and with- 
in a mile of his dwelling, a volley of musketry was suddenly discharged at 
them, which brought several of them to the ground. It was the work of a 
party of Indians hid by the wayside under a large log, in which they had 
stuck a row of green boughs. ‘The sons had passed ahead and escaped. 
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Several versions are given by historians of this closing scene in Major 
Frost’s life. One states that the Major, his wife, and two footmen were 
killed ; another that nearly the whole party were killed; and another that 
three were killed and several wounded. A recent discovery of a letter 
written by a relative, Lieutenant Storer, immediately after the funeral, 
which he attended, gives a particular account of the whole tragedy, which 
can be relied on. It was written to Major Frost’s son-in-law, Capt. Hill, 
who commanded the fort at Saco, and was found in an old chest of papers 
that had lain seventy years in a garret in South Berwick. It states that 
the Major, John Heard’s wife, and Danes Downing were killed, and John 
Heard wounded, and they next day killed the messengers who were sent to 
Wells.* 

Such was the death of Major Charles Frost, after a career of distin- 
guished activity and usefulness, both civil and military. The incidents of 
his life are gathered from scanty records, authentic traditions, and from 
descriptions of scenes and events in history, in which he is casually men- 
tioned as having participated. To correct and arrange these materials in 
chronological order, after a lapse of nearly two centuries, was a laborious 
undertaking; and to present them free from errors, both of omission and 
commission, is neither pretended nor practicable. We have done the best 
our limited means would permit—to relate facts, in order to rescue from 
oblivion the name of a prominent pioneer of the wilderness, whose memory 
deserves the veneration of his numerous descendants. 

It remains to speak of his family and descendants. He married, at the 
age of forty-four, Mary, daughter of Joseph Bolles of Wells, who survived 
him seven years, and bore him three sons and six daughters. He followed 
the example of his father in naming his sons Charles, John, and Nicholas. 
His daughters, named Sarah, Abigail, Mehitable, Lydia, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, all settled and were prosperous in life. 

Charles, the oldest son, married Sarah Wainwright, and had nine chil- 
dren. By a second wife, who was Jane E. Pepperrell, widow of Sir Wil- 
liam’s brother Andrew, he had one child: He was deacon of a church, 
Register and Judge of Probate, and commander of a regiment of militia. 
He resided on the homestead of his father, Major Frost, whose remains 
repose in the rear of his house, and the premises continue still in possession 
of the name. 

Hon. John Frost, second son of Major Charles, married Mary, sister of 
Sir William Pepperrell, and had sixteen children. - He died 1732. She 
married again, the Rev. Dr. Colman of Boston, and afterwards Judge Pres- 
cott of Danvers. Mr. Frost commanded a British ship of war, afterwards 
became a merchant at Newcastle, and was in political life, being one of the 
governor’s council. His son John was Register of Deeds for York county, 
(Me.) and the office continued in the family nearly fifty years. He was 
commissary in the Revolutionary War, during which no less than four or 
five of his family held offices on land and sea, among whom was his son 
John, usually catled Brigadier, who was a colonel in the army, and who left 
a numerous family, John Frost, LL. D., of Philadelphia, being a grandson. 
Two other sons of Hon. John Frost (William and Joseph) were merchants 
at New Castle. Their descendants in Portsmouth and elsewhere are highly 
respectable. Another son, named George, settled in Durham, and was a 
judge and member of Congress. Another, named Charles, was a prominent 
man in Portland; died while a representative. One daughter, Sarah, mar- 


* See page 165, of the last number. 
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ried Rev. John Blunt of New Castle, and after his decease, Major John 
Hill of South Berwick, a judge of the court and member of the governor’s 
council. 

The descendants of the Rev. John Blunt are numerous; many of them 
reside in Portsmouth. One branch, consisting of Joseph and Nathaniel, 
lawyers, and Edmond and George, merchants, resides in New York. A 
daughter of Rev. John, named Abigail, married William Parsons, Esq., of 
Alfred, whose youngest son prepared this account of the Frosts. 

Nicholas Frost, the youngest son of Major Charles, died early in life and 
left a widow, but no children. 

Major Charles Frost left a large estate by will to his widow and children, 
dated 1690. . 
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Winn Timothy Jan 5 1752 65y 
Wyman Susanna wid. of Ensign Samuel Nov 24 1752 65 
Boardman Martha wid. of Andrew, of Boston, Aug 25 1752 54 
Richardson Deac. Stephen Feb 4175279 
as Asa Mar 17 1752 39 
Thompson Jonathan, of Medford, June 9 1752 62 
Carter Thomas Mar 17 1753 66 
Holding John, Jr., Jan 23 1753 21ly 28 days 
Pierce Mary w. of Josiah, Jr., Nov 11 1753 36 
ag Mary d. of Josiah & Mary Dec 28 1753 2m 2d 
Snow Mary, d. of Isaac & Phebe Dee 8 1753 Ty 
Brooks Benjamin s. of Benjamin & Susanna May 17 1753 3y 
Wyman Jesse Nov 2 1754 23y 6m 
Thompson Hannah June 16 1754 37y 
Richardson Sussanna w. of Elazer Oct 7 1754 39y 
Snow Zachariah s. of Timothy & Lydia Sept 21 1754 36y 
Richardson Samuel Sept 3 1754 84y 
Thompson Benjamin Nov 7 1755 25 
Pierce Hannah d. of Josiah & Hannah Oct 23 1755 27 
Brooks Elisalett d. of Nathan & Elisalett Feb 12°1755 8 mos 
« “ = as June 8 1755 10 weeks 
Pool Jonathan, Esq., Feb 8 1755 63 
Richardson Eleazer Apr 17 1755 38 
Thompson Mary w. of Ebenezer Mar 11 1755 72y 
Tyng Judeth wid. of Col. Jonathan, formerly 
wife to the Rev. Jabez Fox, June 5 1756 99y 


“ A woman of most exalted vertue & Piety, 
Rich in Grace & Ripe for Glory.” 


Richardson Esther d. of Noah & Phebe Mar 15 1756 17y 
“ Noah June 23 1756 54y 
Hartwel Ruhamah wid. of Joseph July 11 1756 78y 
Reed Deac. George Jan 20 1756 96y 
Symmes Ruth w. of William _ Mar 16 1758 —— 
Brooks Nathan Jan 26 1758 30y 
*Richardson Jonathan July 16 1759 63y 


Thompson Esther w. of Abijah “died of Small pox,” Jan 3 1761 21 














Walker 
Giles 


Richardson 
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Pierce 
Symmes 
Gardner 
Kendall 
Symmes 
Brooks 
Snow 
Richardson 
Converse 
Eames 
Winn 
Richardson 
Fowle 
Richardson 
Wyman 
Brooks 
Richardson 
Kendall 
Carter 
Brooks 


Skinner 








“Oh, now behold y* blooming young & fair 
Se your sad picture & your peried here, 
How soon your beauties vanish from your 


forme 
Fall into dust & mingle with y* wormes.” 
Esther w. of Edward 
John z 
Noah 
Lucy d. of Noah & Phebe 
Doct’. Edmund 


“ Behold all ye that do pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I, 
And as you see that here I be, 
Prepare for death & follow me.” 
Hannah d. of Josiah & Hannah 
Abigail w. of John . 
Heary 
Lieut. Samuel 
William 
Betty w. of Josiah 
Lydia Wid. of Timothy 
Zebidiah s. of Zebidiah & Esther 
Ebenezer 
Judeth w. of Deac. Samuel 
Sarah w. of Timothy 
Sarah d. of Noah & Phebe 
Sussanna wid. to Lieut. Samuel 
Abigail d. of Noah & Phebe 
Huldah w. of Nathan 
Tsaac 
Ichabod 
Samuel s. of Obidiah & Elisalett 
Margaret w. of Capt. Samuel 
Benjamin 
* A loving husband to his wife, 
A Tender Parent, two, 
Greatly lamented was his death 
By friend & kindred two, 
The Lord was Pleased to Coll him home, 
And by a suding blow, 7 
*Twas by the falling of a tree 
To His Long Home did go, 
And now he slumbers in che Dust, 
And will not rise before 


The Lord the Judge Descends, from Heaven 


And time shall be no more.” 
Sussanna w. of Abraham 


“Behold all ye that do pass by me 
In silence hear I ly 
And as you see that hear I be, 
So certain yu must dy, 
This call then heare for death prepare, 
Now in your Youthful day. 
the doeth call upon you all 
How dangres is delay.” 


Jeduthan d. of Tho’ & Mary 


Woburn Burying-Ground. 


Sept 23 1761 65y 
Jan 20 1761 70y 
Jan 61761 33y 
July 21 1761 24 
May 30 1761 29 


Dec 24 1762 6" y 
Mar 28 1762 28y 
Dec 16 1763 66y 
Dec 13 1764 88y 
May 24 1764 86 
July 3 1764 20y 
Apr .27 1764 8ly 
Jan 417645 mo 
Sept 6 1765 56y 
Jan 10 1766 7ly 
Jan 17 1767 25y 
Dee 9 1767 22y 
Sept 21 1768 35y 
July 23 1768 26y 
May 28 1768 68y 
Mar 23 1768 38y 
May 12 1768 63y 
Feb 22 1768 4¢ 
Sept 27 1769 7ly 
Jan 6" 1769 52y 


Jan 8 1769 23y 


Feb 29 1769 26 days 


Woburn Burying- Ground. [July, 


Lieut. Jabez July 10 1771 7ly 
Abigail w. of William, & d. of Deac. 
Sam'. Wyman, Oct 26 1771 28y 


“ Ah behold how dos die 
being young and full in bloom, 
another dis being very old, 
whom age commands to remine home, 
O cruel death. 
Ah what awaits thy rage. 
thou shoest respect, to 
vertue, now to age.” 


Rebeckah w. to Thomas Apr 11 1771 79y 
Abigail w. of Deac. Samuel Aug 31 1772 53 


“Here y* wife of my Youth y* delight 
of my eyes.” 


Abigail wid. of Lieut. Jabez Feb 3 1772 73y 
Thomas June 13 1773 67y 
Nathan Feb 41773 78y 


“ He was a kind husband, A Tender Parent, 
A Good master, a Faithful Friend. 
A Generous neighbour charitable to 
the Poor, Prudent & diligent in his worldly 
affairs, a premoter of peace in the Church 
& State, upright & honest in his dealings 
with man, constant senciere & devoted in the 
Worship of God, useful in life peaceful & 

happy in death.” 


Eames Nathaniel, s. of Jacob & Racheal July 21 1773 21st 
Wyman Elisalett w. of Benjamin July 6 1773 30y 

“ Capt. Benjamin May 26 1774 68y 
Brooks Jemima w. of Ebenezer Nov 5 1774 57y 
Richardson Thomas Jan 12 1774 93y 
Brooks Nathan (only son) of Nathan & Elisalett Apr 24 1774 20y 


“ As man perhaps the moment of his birth 
Recieves the lurking principle of death, 
The Young desees that must subdue at length 
Grows with his growth & strengthens with his 
strength.” 


Deac. Samuel Jan 20 1775 84y 
Daniel (slain at Concord Battle) Apr 19 1775 4Uy 


“ Here Passenger confined, reduced to dust, 
Lies what was once a wise & Just, 
The cause he engaged did animate him high, 
Namely Religion & dear Liberty, 
Steady & warm in Liberties defence, 
True to his Country loyal to his Prince, 
Though in his breast a thirst for glory fired, 
Couragous in his Countrys’ cause expired. 
Although hes gone his rame embalmed shall be. 
And had in everlasting Memory.” 


Sibyl d. of Jonathan & Sibyl Aug 27 1775 2y 6m 
Timothy Sept 19 1775 69y 
Joseph Johnson, s. of Jonathan & Sibyl Sept 15 1775 7 mos 
Deac. Nathan Oct 211775 74y 


[To be continued,] 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE EARLIEST WILLS UPON RECORD IN 
THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS. 


[Continued from page 180.] 
Tuomas RUGGLEs. 
The 9 (9) 1644. 


I Thomas Ruggles of Roxbury. To Sonne John my lott w™ lyeth behind 
the great pound contains my sixteene Acres more or lesse. To sonne 
Samuell my lott butting vppon the left of Philip Eliot on the east, & 
one A’thur Garis north—7 Acres more or lesse. Also my land at 
Dedham, containing 12 Acres more or lesse. To dau. Sarah three 
pound in such pay as my wife can best spare, to be paid her at the age 
of one & twenty yeere. At decease of wife effects to be divided betweene 
my 3 children. 

Witnesses THomas RuGGies, 
Phill: Eliot 
John Ruggles / 

Testyfied before 
the Court 
Increase Nowell. 


IoHn GRAVE. 
November (1) 1644. 


John Grave \ate of Roxbury. Vnto sonne John the ten Acre lott contain- 
ing six Acres more or lesse. Also my two Oxen & the vse of halfe the 
barne during the time of his mothers life & then the barne to be divided 
as his mothers land is, one halfe vnto him. Also my best suite & the 
bed that he lyeth vppon. John shall pay vnto dau. Mary sixe pounds 
at the age of twenty-one years — but in case she dye before, John to pay 
his brother Samueli & Jonathan fourty shillings apiece. 

Also vnto sonne Samuell my lot called the four acre lott, the lott of 
goodman Lewis between the land of Robert Seaver & the land of good- 
man Lewis, vnto him, &c. 

vnto Jonathan my son that lott lying on the great hill of 5 Acres — if 
my two frends, Phillip Eliot & Will” Heath exchange it for land more 
convenient & vsefull for my son, I give them full power so to doe. 

Also my lot of Coiion w™ was last divided vnto me by the towne, I 
give to my foresaid three sonns equally to be divided — wife to haue free 
liberty to fetch fyre wood. 

To dau. Mary the bed & all that belongeth thereto w™ her grand- 
mother now lyeth vppon. 

If wife liue fyve years after the death of my mother, then she shall 
pay vnto my daughter Hanna six pound —if she dye before, then John 
& Samuell & Jonathan to pay vnto her fyve pound. 


Testifyed before the Court 
Increase Nowell sec'. 


Ioun GRAVE. 

26 (9)° 1645. 
John Grave \ate of Roxbury. My land to be sould.— Vnto my brother 
Samuell —— to brother Jonathan four pounds. —to sister Sarah 
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three pound — to my sister Hanna three pound —to sister Marah sixe 
pound w™ I was to giue vnto her by my ffathers will—to be paid her 
at the age of one & twenty —vnto Georg Brand what he doth owe vnto 
mee —vnto my Mother all my wearing apparell—vnto Phillip Eliot 
what he doth owe mee, whom I doe make mine Executor. What is left 
to be divided between my Executor & my mother. What I was to haue 
by my ffathers will, after the death of my mother my two brethren, Sam- 
uell & Jonathan shall enjoy it equally. They to pay sister Sarah five 
oe & to sister Marah three pound, & to sister Hanna three pound. 

e testimonies of Robert Pepper, Widdowe Grave & John Hansett. 
See in the book of affidavits,* fol. 43. 


Toun OLiver. 
25 (6) 1641. 

This is my last will except any befoure beareing date after it concerning 
the disposall of estate w™ the Lord hath carved out vnto mee in this 
world, those many ingagements that lye vppon mee being by the good 
hand of God discharged, w™ may be done ptly by those ingagements 
whereby others stand indebted vnto mee, as also by the sale of my house 
at Boston & of my bookes & geometricall instruments, the remaining pt 
being divided into three equall parts at the discretion of my deere & rev- 
erend ffathers M' Tho: Oliver M" lohn Newgate, one third vnto my 
deare & faithful yoake fellowe, the other two thirds vnto my deare chil- 
dren at theire (viz' my ffat:) discretion, and whereas my ffather M* 
Thomas Oliver hath according to his faithfull care, & prudence promised 
mee that if I should dye before him, I should have power by my will to 
dispose of such part of his estate, as should have fallen vnto me if I had 
survived, my will is that it be in like manner divided & disposed of as 
my owne estate. If my deare brother James Oliver surviue me I desire. 
him to discharge my many ingagements w™ that part of my estate fore- 
mencioned for that end. all w™ promises I doe in hast confirme by my 
own hand witnes my hand 

Deposed by James Johnson Joun OLIVER. 
& James Olwer the 11 (7) 1647 before 
the court by me 
Increase Nowell, Sec. 


Wirrtiam BrinsMEADE. 
10 (10) 1647. 

This testifyeth that I W” Brinsmead being in health (this 10" of the 10 
month 1647) do make & ordaine that my estate be divided into fyve 
equal parts — two of these fyve I giue vnto W” my sonne, the other 
three parts I giue to my three children Alezander Ebbet & Mary, to 
each one part, ffurther if sonne w” Dye before he come to the age of one 
& twenty, Alezander shall haue a double part, but if either of the other 
die before they come of age, they it is equally to be divided to the rest. 
Sonne W* to be kept to schoole; also if my other sonne be capable & 
willing he haue so much bestowed as may fitt him to write well & cast ac- 
counts, fit for a Navigator. My daughter to be so imployed as that there 
may be so much saved for theire future portions as may conveniently bee 


* See note, page 179, ante. 
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ffor the good incouragement that I haue of my sonne w” concerning his 
learning. I therefore giue to him all my bookes, only a Bible w® I had 
of my ffather, that I giue to Alexander. I giue to WY my Negro Sy- 
mon. to my daughters I giue my wives cloathes. I appoint M* Na- 
thaniell Patten of Dorchester to be my childrens guardians. I assigne 
him to receiue what is due to mee for the vse of my children. 
W™ BrinsMEADE 

This will was p’sented to the Court 15 (3) 1648. by Nathaniell Patten 
& David Sellocke written in a booke of M' Brinsmeads & subscribed w™ 
his hand as to the Court it did appeare, who ordered M" Patten to bring 
in an Inuentory of M' Brinsmeads estate. 


Aenes Bent. 
7 (9) 1648. 

Thomas Blancher testifieth that Agnes Bent made her will & gaue her 
estate to Richard Barnes & Elsabeth Plimton, & to pay fyve pound 
to Elisabeth Plimton & twenty pounds to Richard Barnes, & gaue 
ten pounds to John Bent & fyve pound to Thomas Plimion, the rest to 
be divided betweene Richard Barnes & Elisabeth Plimton. Deposed 
the first of the 9" month 1648. before me Increase Nowell. 
Peter Noyce testifyeth the same, all but the two debts, the same day be- 
fore me Increase Nowell. 


Tuomas NELson. 

Thomas Nelson of Rowley in the County of Essex (in N. England) be- 
ing called now to make a voyadge into Ould England, give to beloved 
wife Joan, my Mill & Millshouse in Rowley, & all the ground neere vnto 
the said mill, w™ was lately in the occupation of Joseph Wormahill, all 
my land betwene Rowley oxe pasture & the Comon & the mill River. 
Two acres in the Pond field next M' Rogers leaving out the Pound to 
build her a house on. The remainder or reversion I giue to my chil- 
dren, as well that child w™ my wife is wall as the rest. To oldest son 
Phillip a double portion, to son Thomas & to daughter Mercy, & the 
child or children shee is wall theire equall parts: If any of them dye 
before they come to the age of twenty & one yeares, then their part to be 
equally divided among the other children. 

My will is that Ri: Bellingham, Esq., & my honoured vnele Richard 
Dumer, gent. shall haue the education of my son Phillip Nelson & 
Thomas Nelson. Wife & vncle Richard Dumer shall have the educa- 
tion of my dau. Mercy & the other child my wife is wall To wife 
(Joane) foure choice Cowes, one choise mare & ten pounds to build her 
a house. To son Phillip ten pound w™ was giuen him by my Aunt Kath- 
erine Witham, & his plate marked with his own name P. N: & to my 
second son Thomas, a wine bowle & one spoone. M’ Richard Billing- 
ham & my vnele Richard Dumer my executors. M' Ezechiell Rogers 
of Rowley & M" John Norton of Ipwich to bee mine overseers. To wife 
all her apparell, her chest boxe & bed & furniture & a silver beaker 

THomas NEtson. 

December 24. 1645. - & a seale 

sealed signed & deliuered 

in the presence of Jeremie Houtchin 

Exzechiel Northend. 
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A schedule to be annexed to the Will of 7. Nelson. These are to 
certifie all whom it any waies may concerne, that I Thomas Nelson, 
about to returne to Rowlowe in New England, being at present sick, con- 
firm my last will made in New England w® my wiues vncle M" Richard 
Dumer, only w™ the addition of these provisions that my youngest child 
Samuel Nelson, being borne since that will was made, if my wife be now 
w™ child, & shall bring forth a child, that Samuel, & this may enjoy each 
a childs portion proportionable to the rest of my children. I earnestly 
desire of our Reverend Pastor & Elder M' Rogers, & of that whole 
Church at Rowley that they may not mistake themsels concerning the 
eleven pounds & seventeene pounds w™ I payd to goodman Seatchwell 
for his fferme, & I did not giue these in w™ other moneyes that J laid out 
for the plantation least this being a wrong to mee, bee to theire griefe at 
the day of Jesus Christ: as also fifteene pounds payd to Mr. Carltons 
hundred pound w™ I ought not to pay. This I intreat them seriously to 
lay to hart, & righting mee in all these particulars. Witness my hand 
the sixt day of Sextiles here called August, 1648. Tuo: NELSON. 

Testifyed as his Act & deed, & 
subscribed by him in the p'sence of vs witnesses 

Henry Jacie alias Jesse 

Daniel Elly his marke 

Sarah Appleyard her marke 


Nicnotas Tal.or. 
19 (11) 48. 

I Nicholas Tailor of the p'cincts of st Katherins neere vnto the tower Lon- 
don, mariner, bound to sea to New castle in the good shipp called the 
pilgrime of London. — To the poore of the parish twelve pence, loueing 
wife Elisabeth all my lands house or houses, being in Kingshire in the 
County of Norfolk or any other Country. Wife sole executrix. This 

26 day of July, Anno Dni 1637. Anno Regni Regis Caroli Anglie xiii°. 

p me signum dicti 
Sealed & D D in Nichol’ + Tailor & a seal 
the piice of vs. 
& on the back side. 
Sealed & D D published & really declared in the presence of vs 
Richard fairefield. 


Tuomas CroMWELL. 
3 (9) 1649. 

I Thomas Cromiell of Boston doe by these p'sents make my last will & 
Testament. Deere wife Anne sole executrix. To dau. Elisabeth Crom- 
well fyue pounds sterling at marriage, or at one & twenty. To wife all 
the remainder of my estate, excepting the ship Anne —to pay to good- 
wife Sherman ten pounds sterling, & to goodwife Spaule fyve pound 
sterl. I giue my six bells being in the Custody of Henry Walton vnto 
the towne of Boston, This 29" of August, 1649. 


Tuomas CroMWELL & a seale 
Sealed signed & D D in piice of 
John Clark 
Henry Walton Deposed that this was the will 26 (8) 1649 
Increase Nowel, Sec: 
[To be continued.] 
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EARLY RECORDS OF WEYMOUTH. 


[Copied by Mz. Crrus Orcurr, for the N. E. Genealogical and Antiquarian Register.] 
[Continued from Page 166.} 


John son of Samuel & Mary Bayley born Dec 12 1668 
James son of Joshua & Ruth Smith $ Dec 14 1668 
James son of Simeon & Sarah Whitmarsh Feb 8 1668 
John son of Joseph & Sarah Shaw Nov 9 1668 
Mary Daughter of Samuel & Mercy Pool Nov 20 1668 
Mary of Philip & Hannah Reed March 21 1669 
® Hannah of John & Hannah Gregory April 9 1669 
Sarah of James & Sarah Nash : April 21 1669 
Susanna of James & Anna Stewart , May 23 1669 
Margret of Isaac & Elishama Pool Aug 24 1669 
Judith of John & Sarah Whitmarsh Sept 2 1669 
Joseph son of Jacob & Abigail Nash Oct 11 1669 
Elisabeth of John & Elisabeth Hollis Nov 18 1669 
Sarah of Nicholas & Hannah Whitmarsh ‘Nov 26 1669 
Samuel son of John & Mary Vining Feb 2 1669 
Hannah of James & Mary Smith March 1 1670 
Hannah of Stephen & Hannah French April 19 1670 
Samuel son of Richard & Mary Phillips “ May 7 1670 
Joseph son of Ephraim & Ebbot Hunt May 18 1670 
Samuel son of John & Elizabeth Kingman May 28 1670 
Israel son of Andrew & Eleanor Ford June 7 1670 
Benjamin son of John & Alice Shaw June 16 1670 
* Jane Daughter of John & Jane Lovell July 28 1670 
Elizabeth of Jonathan & Elizabeth Sprague July 21 1670 
Hannah of John & Mary Rodgers : July 23 1670 
Sarah of Daniel & Sarah Fairfield Aug 25 1670 
Thomas of John & Mary Bicknell Aug 27 1670 
John son of Thomas & Mary King Aug 29 1670 
William son of William & Deborah Torrey Sept 14 1670 
Ezra son of John & Sarah Whitmarsh Oct 13 1670 
Hannah of Matthew & Sarah Pratt Nov 4 1670 
Samuel son of Samuel & Hannah Pratt Nov 15 1670 
of John & Abigail Whitman Dec 41670 

. son of James & Jane Lovell Dec 29 1670 
Mary of Thomas & Ruth Bayley Feb 10 1670 
Thomas son of Thomas & Rebbeca Kingman Feb 11 1670 
Elizabeth of Simeon & Sarah Whitmarsh Feb 15 1670 
Samuel son of Samuel & Experience King March 1 1671 
Zachary of Joseph & Elizabeth Green April 7 1671 
Patience of William & Elizabeth Chard April 21 1671 
Susanna of Aug 12 1671 
Thomas son of Thomas & Sarah Reed Sept 12 1671 
John son of Jacob & Abigail Nash Oct 8 1671 
Isricum son of Ephraim & Hannah Pearce Jan 41671 
Thomas son of John & Abigail Holbrook Jan 15 1671 
Experience of Thomas & Hannah Bolter Jan 19 1671 
Hannah of Philip & Hannah Reed Feb 18 1671 
John son of John & Mary Dyar Feb 29 1671 
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of John & Deliverance Porter 
Sarah of James & 
Sarah of Andrew & Eleanor Ford 
Sarah of John & Sarah Richard 
James of James & Anna Stewart 
Jane of John & Mary Vining 
Abigail of John & Alice Shaw 
John son of John & Staples 
Joseph son of Samuel & Mary Bayley 
Mary of Joseph & Sarah Pittey 
Experience of Samuel & Hannah Pratt 
Thomas Porter son of Thomas Porter deceased 
Experience of John & Abigail Whitman 
John of Job & Mercy Randall 
Anna of Timothy & Naomy Yeals 
Elizabeth of John & Bicknell 
William of Matthew & Sarah Pratt 
Mary of Thomas & Mary King 
John son of William & Deborah Torrey 
Elizabeth of John & Elizabeth Kingman 
Micajah son of Micajah & Susanna Torrey 
Abigail of Jacob & Abigail Nash 
Nicholas son of Nicholas & Hannah Whitmarsh 
Ann of Henery Turbefield 
Mary of James & Jane Lovell 
Mercy of Nathaniel & Susanna Blancher 
Thomas son of John & Sarah Staples 
Ebenezer son of John & Alice Shaw 
Elizabeth of Stephen & Hannah French 
John son of John & Beshua Reed 
Joseph of Joseph & Elizabeth Nash 
Sarah of Joseph & Sarah Pittey 
Mary of Simeon & Sarah Whitmarsh 
Sarah of Thomas & Ruth Bayley 
Philip son of Philip & Hannah Reed 
Bathsheba of John & Sarah Richard 
Elizabeth of Joseph & Elizabeth Pool 
Hugh son of William & Elizabeth Chard 
Jokn son of James & Anna Stewart 
Mercy of John & Elizabeth Hollis 
Deliverance of John & Elizabeth Kingman 
John son of James & Jane Lovell 
soseph son of Joseph & Susan Richard 
John son of John & Sarah Vinson 
Martha of Samuel & 
John son of Philip 
Jane of John & Sarah Whitmarsh 
Ruth of John & Deliverance Porter 
Mary of Jonathan & Ruth Torrey 
Sarah of William & Rebecca Manl 
Persis of Samuel & Mary Holbrook ~ 
Benjamin son of Thomas & Jane Drake 


[To be continued.] 
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April 11 1672 
May 25 1672 
May 28 1672 
June 20 1672 
June 26 1672 
July 7 1672 
July 15 1672 
Nov 3 1672 
Dec 18 1672 
Dec 27 167 
Jan 8 167 
Feb 3 1672 
April 1 1673 
April 16 1673 
April 25 1673 
April 29 1673 
May 5 1673 
June 12 1673 
June 23 1673 
July 9 1673 
July 27 1673 
Aug 7 1673 
Aug 21 1673 
Sept 8 1673" 
Jan 5 1673 
April 14 1674 
April 19 1674 
April 24 1674 
April 29 1674 
June 5 1674 
June 8 1674 
June 11 1674 
June 12 1674 
Sept 29 1674 
Nov 2 1674 
Nov 16 1674 
Dec 6 1674 
Jan 4 1674 
Jan 22 1674 . 
Feb 5 1674 
March 12 1675 
April 19 1675 
May 7 1675 
July 28 1675 
Aug 8 1675 
Aug 16 1675 
Sept 8 1675 
Sept 18 1675 
Sept 25 1675 
Oct 5 1675 
Oct 11 1675 
Jan 15 1676 
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FIRST SETTLERS OF BARNSTABLE. 
[Communicated by Mz. Davin Hamsiten.— Continued from p. 136.] 


Ra.pexu JONES m, —— ; children, Deborah, b. March, 1696; Eliz- 
abeth, 25 Nov., 1698; Thankful, 12 April, 1701; Bethiah, 9 April, 1706; 
Cornelius, 30 July, 1709. ’ 

SamvueL Jones m. Mary Blish, 26 June, 1718; children, Joseph, b. 9 
June, 1719; Benjamin, 14 June, 1721. 

James Lewes m. Sarah Lane, Oct., 1655; children, John, b. October, 
1656; Samuel, 10 April, 1659; Sarah, 4 March, 1660; James, 3 June, 
1664, d. 18 June, 1748. James Lewes, senior, d. 4 Oct., 1713, x. 82. 

SamueL Lewes m. Prudence Leonard, 10 Dec., 1690; children, Sam- 
uel, b. 22 June, 1700; Joseph and David, gemini, 10 Aug., 1702; David 
d. 3 Jan., 1706; Ebenezer, 9 Aug., 1706; Thankful, 27 Jan., 1708; Han- 
nah, 1 July, 1710. 

Georce Lewes m, Alice Crocker, 14 June, 1711; children, Sarah, b. 
5 April, 1712, d. 13 June, 1713; Mary, 9 March, 1713-14; Anna, 3 Feb., 
1715-16; Josiah, 19 Feb., 1717. Mrs. Alice Lewes d. 23 Feb. 1718. 

James Lewes m. Elizabeth Lothrop, Nov., 1698; children, Mary, b. 16 
Aug., 1700; Elizabeth, 8 May, 1702; James, 9 July, 1704; Barnabas, 17 
March, 1706; Solomon, 26 June, 1708. 

Exsenezer Lewes m. Anna Lothrop, April, 1691; children, Sarah, b. 
13 Jan., 1691-2; Susannah, 17 April, 1694; James, 4 Aug., 1696; Eben- 
ezer,9 May, 1699; Hannah, 14 Feb., 1701; throp, 13 June, 1702; 
George,-5 April, 1704; Nathaniel, 12 Jan. 1707-8; John, 15 July, 1709; 
David and Abigail, gemini, 8 Nov.,1711. 

Epwarp Lewes* m. Hannah Cob, 9 May, 1661; children, Hannah, b. 
24 April, 1662; Eleazer, 26 June, 1664; John, 1 Jan. 1666; Thomas, 
March, 1669. 

Joun Lewes m. Elizabeth Huckins, 4 June, 1695. 

Joun, son of Edward Lewes, m. ——-; children, Edward, b. 6 
Sept., 1697; Thankful, 6 Dec., 1698; John, 28 April, 1700; Elizabeth, 28 
Aug., 1701; James, 4 June, 1703; Gershom, 30 Dec., 1704; Shobal, 29 
Sept., 1705. 

Tomas, son of Edward Lewes, m. Experience Huckins, 28 Sept, 
1698; children, Experience, b. 15 Aug., 1699; Thomas, 1 Aug., 1702; 
Jesse, 11 March, 1705; Desire, 14 May, 1707; Ephraim, 8 April, 1710. 

Tgomas Lewes m. Mary Davis, 15 June, 1653; children, James, b. 
March, 1654; Thomas, July, 1656; Mary, 2 Nov., 1659; Samuel, 14 May 
1662. M4 

Bensamin Lewes m. Margaret Folland, 10 Feb., 1696-7; children, 
Mary, 5 July, 1698; a son, d. 22 April, 1701; Seth, 1 Aug., 1704; Eliza- 
beth, 17 Jan., 1711; Merey, 3 March, 1712; Benjamin, 14 July, 1716. 

Jasez Lewes m. Experience Hamblen, 20 Feb., 1695; child, John, b. 
27 Aug., 1696. 

Georce Lewes, Jr., m. Mary Lumbart, 1 Dec., 1654; children, 
George, b. Sept., 1655; Mary, 9 May, 1657; Sarah, 12 Jan, 1659; Han- 
nah, July, 1662, d. 1667; Melatiah, 13 Jan., 1664; Bathshua, Oct., 1667 ; 
Jabez, 10 June, 1670; Benjamin, 22 Nov., 1671; Jonathan, 25 July, 1674; 
John, 1 Dee., 1676; Nathan, 26 July, 1678. Mr. George Lewes d. 20 
March, 1709-10. 


*I think that this Edward is a son of George Lewes, senior, and is recorded as 
Ephraim. See page 195 in Vol. IT. 
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JONATHAN LEeweEs m. Patience Looke, 25 Oct., 1703; children, Thank- 
ful, b. 22 Nov., 1704; Jane, 28 April, 1713; Lot, 6 March, 1715; Levi, 
22 Sept., 1718; Melatiah, 6 Feb., 1720. 

Natuan Lewes m. Sarah Arey, 24 May, 1705; children, Hannah, b. 
13 Feb., 1706; David, 24 June, 1708; Mary, 11 Sept., 1710; Sarah, 24 
June, 1713; Nathan, 29 Oct., 1715; George, 18 March, 1718-19. 

Dea. Jonn Lewes d. 5 March, 1738. 

Joseru Lorp m. Abigail Hinkley, 2 June, 1698. 

Jabez LoumBart m. Sarah Derby, 1 Dec., 1660; children, a son, b. 18 
Feb., 1661, d. same day; Elizabeth, June, 1663; Mary, April, 1666; Ber- 
nard, April, 1668; John, April, 1670; Matthew, 28 Aug., 1672; Mehita- 
ble, Sept., 1674; Abigail, April, 1677; Nathaniel, 1 Aug., 1679; Hepthsi- 
bah, Dec., 1681. 

Bgernarp LuUMBART m. ; children, Joanna, b. Dec., 1692; 
Mehitable, 18 March, 1693; Matthew, 15 Jan.,; 1698; Mariah, Oct., 1700; 
Bethiah, Sept., 1702; John, April, 1704; Solomon, 1 March, 1706. 

Josaua Lumpart m. Abigail Linnel, May, 1650; children, Abigail, b. 
6 April, 1652; Mercy, 15 June, 1655; Jonathan, 28 April, 1657; Joshua, 
16 Jan., 1660. 

NaTHANIeEL LumBart m. —— ; Sarah, b. 2 Aug, 1710. 

Tuomas LumpBart m. Elizabeth Darby, 23 Dec, 1665; children, Sarah, 
b. Dec., 1666 ; Thomas, March, 1667 ; Elizabeth, Sept., 1668; Mary, April, 
1669; Hannah, Dec, 1671; Jabez, Feb., 1673, d. 8 days after; Rebecca, 
May, 1676; Jabez, June,/1678; Bethiah, July, 1680; Bathshua, August, 
1682; Patience, Sept., 1684. 

Taomas Lumpaart, Jr., m. —— ; children, Mehitable, b. 27 Sept., 
169 ; Elizabeth, 2 Sept, 1692; John, 19 July, 1694, d. October, 1694; 
Thankful, 19 April, 1696; Jabez, 11 Feb, 1698; Gershom, 4 July, 1700; 
Elisha, 20 May, 1702; Zaccheus, 9 April, 1704; Hezekiah, 18 July, 1708; 
Mercy, 30 July, 1706; Abigail, 3 April, 1710; Patience, 9 April, 1712. 

JepEeDIAn LumBarT m. Hannah Wing, 20 May, 1668; children, Jede- 
diah, b. 25 Dec., 1669; Thomas, 22 June, 1671; Hannah, August, 1673; 
Experience, April, 1675. 

JEDEDIAH LuMBART m. Hannah Lewes, 8 Nov., 1699. 

Bensamin Lumpart, JR., m. Hannah Treddeway, 23 May, 1711; chil- 
dren, Jonathan, b. 29 March, 1712, d. 22 May, 1712; Hannah, 8 Sept., 
1714. Mrs. Hannah Lumbart d. 19 Sept., 1714. 

Bengamin Lumpart m. Jane Warren, 19 Sept, 1672, who d. 27 Feb., 
1682; children, Mercy, b. 2 Nov., 1673; Benjamin, 27 Sept., 1675; Hope, 
26 March, 1679. Married for his second wife, Sarah Walker, 19 Nov., 
1685, who d. 6 Nov., 1693; children, Sarah, b. 29 Oct., 1686; Bathshua, 
4 May, 1687; Mary, 17 June, 1686, [probably 1688]; Samuel, 15 Sept., 
1691. Married for his third wife, Widow Hannah Whetstone, 24 May, 
1694; children, Temperance, b. 25 May, 1695; Martha, 28 Dec., 1704. 

JONATHAN Lumpart m. Elizabeth Eddy, 11 Dec., 1683; children, Jon- 
athan, b. 20 Nov., 1684; Alice, 19 Oct., 1686; Ebenezer, 4 Feb., 1688; 
Abigail, 12 July, 1691, at the Vineyard. 

omas Lumpart m. Mary Newcom, 4 Oct., 1694; children, John, b. 
5 Jan., 1694; Jedediah, 16 Feb. 1696; Thomas, 3 Aug., 1698. 

Josuvua Lumpart m. Hopestill Bullock, 6 Nov., 1682; children, Mercy, 
b. 16 March, 1684; Hopestill, 15 Nov., 1686; Joshua, 5 Aug. 1688; 
Samuel, 1 June, 1690; Abigail, 20 Jan, 1692; Mary, 22 Nov., 1697; 
Elizabeth, 22 April, 1700; Jonathan, 16 April, 1703. 
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JosuHua Lumpart m. Sarah Parker, 14 Dec., 1715; children, Sarah, b. 
28 Sept., 1716; Parker, 24 Dec., 1718. Mrs. Sarah Lumbart d. 16 Jan., 
1718. 

Mecatian Laturop m. Sarah Farrar, 20 May, 1667, and d. 6 Feb., 
1711-12, w. 66. She d. 23 May, 1712, x. 64. Children, Thomas, b. 22 
Aug., 1668; Tabitha, 3 April, 1671; Isaac, 23 June, 1673; Joseph, 15 
Dec., 1675; Elizabeth, 23 Nov., 1677; Ichabod, 20 June, 1680; Shobal, 
20 April, 1682; Sarah, 5 March, 1683-4, 

Lieut. Josern Lotaror m. —— ——-; child, Mehitable, b. 22 Oct., 
1701. 

Josery Loturop m. Abigail Child, 14 June, 1695. 

SamvreL Loturop m. Hannah Crocker, 1 July, 1686; children, Mary, 
b. 19 Oct., 1688; Hannah, 11 Nov., 1690; Abigail, 10 Aug,, 1693; Ben- 
jamin, 16 April, 1696; Joseph, 10 Nov., 1698; Samuel, 28 April, 1700. 

Tuomas Loturop m. Experience Gorham, 23 April, 1697; children, a 
son, b. 10 Jan., 1697, d. 3 Feb., 1697; Deborah, 21 April, 1699; Mary, 4 
April, 1701; James, 9 Aug., 1703; Thomas, 8 July, 1705; Ansel, no date; 
Joseph, 8 Dec., 1709; Seth, March, 1711-12. 

Hore Lorturopr m. Elizabeth Lothrop, 17 Dec., 1696; children, Benja- 
min, b. 18 Dec., 1697; John, 3 Oct., 1699. 

Barnabas Loturop, Jr., m. Elizabeth Hedge, 14 Nov., 1687; children, 
Mercy, b. 1 March, 1689; Elizabeth, 15 Sept., 1690; Barnabas, 10 Nov., 
1692, d. 6 April, 1693; Nathaniel, Feb., 1693-4; Lemuel, 26 Dec., 1695; 
Barnabas, 8 Feb., 1697-8; Susannah, 8 Oct., 1699; Thankful, 24 Sept., 
1701; Sarah, 22 April, 1703; Mary, 15 July, 1705; Kembel, 21 June, 
1708. 

Joun, son of Barnabas Lothrop, m. , and d. 23 Oct., 1695; 
children, Barnabas, b. 23 Nov., 1694; Elizabeth, 3 Sept., 1692, d. 9 Nov., 
1694. 

NATHANIEL LotuHrop m. Bethiah ; child, John, b. 28 Oct., 1696. 

Joun Lotnror m. Mary Cob, 3 Jan., 1671;, children, John, b. 5 Aug., 
1673; Mary, 27 Oct., 1675; Martha, 11 Nov., 1677; Elizabeth, 16 Sept., 
1679; James, 3 July, 1681; Hannah, 13 March, 1682; Jonathan, 14 Nov., 
1684; Barnabas, 22 Oct., 1686; Abigail, 23 April, 1689; Experience, 7 
Jan., 1692. 

Joun Loturop m. Hannah, widow of Dr. John Fuller, 9 Dec., 1695; 
children, Bathshua, b. 19 Dec., 1696; Phebe, Sept., 1701; Benjamin, 8 
April, 1704, 

BarnaBas, son of John Lothrop, m. Bethiah Fuller, 20 Feb., 1706; 
children, John, b. 25 Aug., 1709; Hannah, 6 July, 1712. Mrs. Bethiah 
Lothrop d. Oct., 1714. 

Mr. Joun Lornmrop d. 27 Sept., 1727, #. 85. 

WittiaM Lovet* m. Mehitable Lumbart, 24 Sept, 1693, and died 21 
April, 1753, 2. 90; children, Eli, b. Aug., 1694; Jerusha, Sept., 1696; 
Elenor, 10 Sept., 1698; Abia, 12 Sept., 1700; Beulah, 7 Feb.. 1704; 
Eleanor, 17 May, 1707. 

ANDREW LOVEL m. ; children, Deborah, b. 6 May, 1689, at 
Scituate; Mary, 17 Nov., 1693; Jonathan, 27 March, 1697; Thankful, 6 
Oct., 1699; Joseph, 10 Oct., 1707; Jane, 14 May, 1715; Silas, 16 May, 
1690. 

Jouy Linnex m. Ruth Davis; children, Thankful, b. 12 Nov., 1696; 


* Probably son of John and Jane Lovel, of Weymouth, Mass., born 24 Feb., 1664. 
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Samuel, 16 Nov., 1699; John, 15 June, 1702; Bethiah, 14 May, 1704; 
Joseph, 12 June, 1707; Hannah, 10 July, 1709; Jabez, 30 July, 1711. 

Experience Maynew m. Thankful Hinkley, 12 Nov., 1695. 

[In Vol. II. page 196, the Records read John Manton, and I thought it 
should be Marston, but I am now sure it should be John Martin. D. H.]} 

Bensamin Marston m. Lydia Goodspeed, April 26, 1716; children, 
John, b. 25 Feb., 1716-17; Patience, 1 Jan., 1720; Benjamin, 2 January, 
1725; Nymphas, 12 Feb., 1727; Lydia, March, 1731; Prince, 24 March, 
1735-6; John, 3 Dec., 1738, d. 22 Feb., 1817. Benjamin Marston, senior, 
probably came from Salem, and is the first one of the name that came to 
Barnstable. 

Samvuet Norman m. Widow Casley, 24 Nov., 1697. 

Joun Oris, Jr, m. Grace Hayman of Bristol, 13 Dec., 1711; child, 
John, b. 27 April, 1713. 

Nartsaniet Oris m. Abigail Russell, 21 Dec., 1710; children, Abigail, 
b. 19 Aug:, 1712, at Barnstable, d. 3 Nov., 1712, at Sandwich ; Abigail, 10 
Dec., 1713, at Sandwich ; Nathaniel, 16 April, 1716, at Sandwich, died 6 
Sept., 1716; Martha, 11 Dec., 1717, at Sandwich ; Nathaniel, 8 Sept., 1720; 
Jonathan, 30 April, 1723. 

Cot. Joun Oris d. 23 Sept., 1727, x. 70. . 

[In Vol. II. page 196 of the Register, the Records read John Otis, son of 
Goodman John Otis, probably d. in Weymouth, 1657. This is the ol¢ man, 
father of Goodman John Otis and — of John Otis, that m. Mrs. 
Mercy Bacon, 1683. D. H.] 

Euisua Parker m. Elizabeth Hinckley, 15 July, 1657 ; “children, 
Thomas, b. 15 May, 1658; Elisha, Nov., 1660; Sarah, May, 1662. 

Samvet ParKeR m. Hannah Bumps, 12 Dee., 1695; children, Sarah, 
b. Dec., 1696; Mary, May, 1698; Peace, 28 Dec., 1699; —- 13 Nov., 
1701; Prescilla, 4 Sept., 1704; Prudence, 6 Aug.,' 1705. 

Bensamin Parker m. Rebekah Lumbart, 8 Dec., 1698-~ 

Danret Parker m. Mary Lumbart, 11 Dec., 1689; children, Patience, 
b. 1690; Abigail, 27 May, 1692; Experience, 7 Feb, 1693-4, d. 24 March, 
1694; Daniel, 20 Feb., 1694-5, d. 23 Dee, 1715; Rebecca, 1 April, 
1698; David, 17 Feb., 1699-1700; Hannah, 5 April, 1702, d. 14 Oct., 
1715; Samuel, 5 Feb., 1703-4; Jonathan, Jan., 1706; Nehemiah, Oct., 
1708; Mary, 15 Aug., 1710. Daniel Parker, Esq, d. 23 Dec., 1728, x. 
59. 

JosepnH ParRKeER m. Mercy Whetstone, 30 June, 1698. 

Joun Purnney, Jr., m. Mary Rogers, 10-Aug., 1664; children, John, 
b. 5 May, 1665; Melatiah, Oct. 1666, d. Nov., 1667; Joseph, 28 Jan., 
1667; Thomas, Jan., 1671; Ebenezer, 18 Feb., 1673; Samuel, 4 Nov., 
1676; Mary, 3 Sept, 1678; Mercy, 10 July, 1679; Reliance, 27 August, 
1681; Benjamin, 18 June, 1682; Jonathan, 30 July, 1684; Hannah, 28 
March, 1687, d. 10 Feb., 1689. 

Samven Parner m. Bethiah Phinney ; child, Bethiah, 6.9 July, 1715. 

Joun Puinney m. Sarah Lumbart, 30 May, 1689; children, Elizabeth, 
b. 11 April, 1690; Mary, 20 Jan., 1692, d. Jan., 1694; John, 8 April, 
1696; Thomas, 25 May, 1697 ; Hannah, 8 April, 1700; Sarah, 8 October, 
1702; Patience, 12 Sept., 1704; Martha, 12 July, 1706; Jabez, 16 July, 
1708. 

Esenezer Parney m. Susannah Linnel, 14 Nov., 1695; children, 
Mehitable, b. 14 Aug., 1696; Mary, 23 March, 1698; Martha, 22 April, 
a Samuel, 1 April, 1702; Ebenezer, 26 May, 1708; David, 10 June, 
1710. 
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BensJamMIn Puinney m. Martha Crocker, June, 1709; children, Tem- 
perance, b. 28 March, 1710; Melatiah, 26 Jul y 1712; Barnabas, 28 March, 
1715; Silas, 16 June, 1718, d. May, 1720; acchus, 4 Aug., 1720; Seth, 
27 June, 1723. 

JONATHAN Patnney m. Elizabeth ——; children, Thankful, b. 24 Dec., 
1713; Joseph, 24 Jan., 1716; Jonathan, 22 Sept., 1718. 

Tuomas Puinner m. Widow Sarah Beettley, 25 Aug., 1698; children, 
Gershom, b. 25 March, 1699-1700; Thomas, 17 Feb., 1702-3; Abigail, 8 
June, 1704; James, 15 April, 1706; Mercy, 24 Aug., 1708. 

Rev. JonatHan Russe m. Mary Otis, 1725; child, John, b. 30 June, 
1730. 

Joun Russert m. Elizabeth Bridgelain, 1754; child, Jonathan, b. 17 
May, 1756. 

Joun Rogers m. Elizabeth Williams, 24 June, 1696.. 

BeNnJAMIN SHELLY m. Alice Goodspeed, & Aug., 1705; children, Jo- 
seph, b. 29 July, 1706; Thankful, Dee., 1707 ; Lydia, 8 May, 1713. 

JosePn Stacy, b. 22 Sept., 1706. 

JosePH SmitH m. Reliance Crocker, 5 Oct., 1713; children, Lydia, b. 
17 Aug., 1714; Abigail, 21 July, 1716; Joseph, 31 July, 1718. » 

Samvev SmitH m. Mary ; child, Mary, b. 3 Sept., 1716. 

Josern SmitH m. Anna Fuller, 29 April, 1689, who d. 2 July, 1722; 
children, Susannah, b. 12 Jan., 1689-90; Joseph, 28 Oct., 1691; James, 
18 Dec, 1693; Ann, 8 Nov., 1695; Matthias, 10 July, 1697; Ebenezer, 
21 March, 1698-9, d. 27 May, 1699; Daniel, 11 April, 1700; David, 24 
May, 1702; Elizabeth, 19 April, 1704; Thomas, 6 Feb., 1705-6; Mary, 
22 Dec., 1707, d. 16 Sept., 1728; Jemima, 9 Nov... 1709; Benjamin, 5 
Dec., 1711; Ebenezer, 26 Sept., 1714. 

JONATHAN Sparrow m. Sarah Cob, 23 Nov., 1698. 

NATHANIEL STONE m. Reliance Hinckley, 15 Dec., 1698. 

Epwakp STurGIs m. —— ; children, Susannah, b. 10 May, 1709; 
Abigail, 9 Sept., 1712. 

Tuomas Sturcis m. Mrs. Martha Russel, 26 Dec., 1717; children, 
Martha, b. 19. Nov., 1718; Elizabeth, 12 June, 1721, d. 22 August, 1721; 
Thomas, 22 July, 1722; Elizabeth, 26 Aug., 1725; Rebecca, 9 Oct., 1727; 
Johathan, 17 June, 1730; Abigail, 22 July, 1732; Hannah, 24 Aug., 1735. 

Isaac TAYLER m, —— ; children, Mary, b. 23 July, 1711; Isaac, 
28 June, 1715; Josiah, 17 Dec , 1717; Experience, 20 Aug., 1720; Thank- 
ful, 18 March, 1722; Ebenezer, 13 May, 1724; Mercy, 3 March, 1727. 

JASPER TaYLeR m. Hannah Fittsrandle, 6 Nov., 1668; children, John, 
b. 28 Jan., 1670, d. 9 Feb., 1670; Mercy, 6 Nov., 1671; Hope, 24 Oct., 
1674; Seth, 5 Sept., 1677; John, 21 March, 1680; Elenor, 6 April, 1682, 
d. 26 “April, 1682; Jasper, 29 April, 1684. 

JACOB TAYLER m. Rebecca Weeks, 29 May, 1693; children, Hannah, 
b. 18 Jan. 1694-5; Rebeeca, 27 May, 1697. 

[Page 84 reads Lozaia, dau. of Isaac Chapman, but should be Lydia. 
Same page, Lozaia, dau. of Joseph Davis, should be Lydia.] 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE BURYING-GROUNDS IN SALEM, 
MASS. 


[FROM THE BURYING-GROUND ON THE HILL. ] 
Here lyes buried the Body of Mrs. Elizabeth Bacon, wife to Mr. Samuel 
Bacon, aged 59 years, she died June y* 17th, 1753. 
Here lyes buried the Body of Mrs. Anne Bacon, wife to Mr. Samuel 
Bacon, who departed this Life May y*® 10th, 1761, in y® 43d year of her 


age. 

Here lies buried the Body of Mr. Samuel Bacon, who departed this Life 
July 29th, 1765, in y* 56th year of his age. 

Susanna, Daw‘. to Mr. George and Mrs. Elizabeth Bickford, who died 
Novem". the 5th 1738 in [ 

Here lyes Buried the Body of Mr. George Bickford, who departed this 
Life on May the 30th, 1760, aged 61 years. 

Here lies Buried the Body of Mrs. Elizabeth Bickford, wife of Deacon 
John Bickford, who died October the 22d 1760, aged 61 years. 

Mary Brewer, Dau‘. of Mr. Thomas & Mrs. Mary Brewer, Died Jan’. 
18th, 1754, aged 13 years. 

Here lie Interred the Bodies of Mrs. Mary Cabot, the wife of Mr. Fran- 
eis Cabot, who died June 18, 1756, aged 32 years. 

Hear lies the body of Gibson Clough, son to Ebene’. and Ann Clough, 
who departed this life August the 1 Day, aged 12 years, 1736. 

Here lies the body of John Clough, son of Ebenezer and Ann Clough, 
how died Aprel the.13 day, aged six years, 1750. And Also Susanna 
Clough, dafter to William & Susanna Clough, aged Five months; died 
Novembr the 24th, 1750. 

Here Lies Buried the Body of Mr. Joseph Clough, who Departed this 
Life April the 13th, 1766, aged 57 years and 8 months. 

Here lyes the Body of Capt. Thomas Eden, who departed this Life, 
July the Ist, 1768, in the 45th year of his age. 

William Eppes, Esq. died Oct. y* 1st 1756, aged 39 years. 

Jonathan son to Joseph & Experience Flint, aged 5 weeks, died Feb. 
17th, 1702. 

Here Lyes the Body of Benjamin Flint, who died y* 28th of Dec". 1732 
in y® 54th year of his age. 

Here lyes buried y* body of Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, wife to Capt. John 
Foster, who departed this Life March y* 6th, 1752, aged 26 years. 

Here lyes the Body of Mrs. Eliz*. Gardner, Dau‘. to Capt. John Gardner 
& Elizabeth his wife, she died April 20th, 1754, in the 21st year of her 
age. 

” Here lies buried the Body of Mrs. Elizabeth Gardner, the wife of Mr. 
John Gardner, she died May 24th, 1755, in the 27th year of her age. 

Here lies buried the body of Mrs. Mary Gavet, wife to Mr Joseph Ga- 
vet, aged 43 years, Dec”. June the 11th, 1743. 

Here lies the Body of Martha, the wife of Benjamin Goodhue, who died 
9th Sept’. 1769, Aged 58 years. 

Here lies y* body of Mrs. Elizabeth Hayward, wife of Mr. Josiah Hay- 
ward, who died Jan’. Ist, 1767 in y* 34th year of her age. 

Here lyes y* body of Mr. Gabriel Holman, who departed this Life July 
the 9th, 1756, in the 42d year of his age. 

Here Lyes the Body of Mr. John Holman, son of Mr. Gabriel & Mrs. 
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Elizabeth Holman, who departed this Life August y* 18th, 1767, In the 
24th year of his age. 

Here lies Interred the Body of Mrs. Sarah Holman, the Virtuous Con- 
sort of Mr. Gabriel Holman, who departed this Life April the 21st, 1773, 
aged 31 years. 

Judith, wife of E. A. Holyoke, Esq. died Nov’. y* 19th, 1756, aged 19 

ears. 

Here lies y* body of Francis Joseph, son of Mr. Francis & Mrs. Mary 
Joseph, died Jan”. 17th, 1767, aged 4 years 11 mo. 

Tabitha King, daug". of Mr. Dan’. & Eliza’th King, born Octobr 18th, 
1732, Died Sept". 5th, 1737. 

Here lies Interred the Remains of Elizabeth King, wife of Daniel King, 
who departed this Life August the 13th 1766, Aged 60 years. 

Here lyes inter’d y* body of Mr. Robert Kitchen, who departed this Life 
Oct’. y* 28th, 1712, ABtatis 56. 

Here lyes interr’d the Body of Robert Kitchen, son Mr. Robert & Mrs. 
Bethia Kitchen, and student of Harvard College in Cambridge, aged 17 
years. departed this Life, Septr. the 20th, 1716. 

Robt. Kitchen, born Octo”, y® Ist, 1735. Dec’. Dec’. y® 20th, 1736. 

Mary Kitchen, born Oct". y* 2d, 1731, Dec*. Oct. y® 28th, 1738. 

Here lyeth Interred the body of Mrs. Freek Kitchen, wife to Edward 
Kitchen, Esq. And Daughter To the Honorable Josiah Wolcott, Esq. who 
departed this Life January 17th, 1746-7, aged 34 years. 

Here lies buried the body. of Edward Kitchen, Esq. who departed this 
Life August the 17th, 1766, aged 66 years. 

Mary Lambert, Aged 3 years and 7 mo. Died Sept. y* 4th, 1702. 

Ebenezer Lambert, aged 1 year & 10 mo. Died Sept. y* 21st, 1702. 

Here lyeth y* Body of Martha Lee, Dau’r of Thomas & Mrs. Deborah 
Lee, aged 20 years, who died October y* 20th, 1721. 

Here lye the Bodies of Timothy Lindall, Esq. Aged 82 years. Deceased 
October 25th, Anno Dommini 1760. 

Bethia, his wife, aged 31 years. Deceased June 20th, Anno Domini 
1720. 

Mary, wife of Timothy Lindall, aged 80 years. Deceased February 8th, 
Anno Domini 1767. 

Here lies buried the Body of Mrs. Elizabeth Mackey, wife of Capt. 
Daniel Mackey, Died July 20, 1701, Aged 36 years. 

Here lyes Interred y* Body of Mrs. Mehetable Marston, wife to Benja- 
min Marston, Esq. and Daur. to y* late Rev’ Mr. Henry Gibbs of Water- 
town, who departed this Life August y* 21st, 1727, in y* 22d year of her 

e. 
Here lyes Interred the body of Mrs. Patience Marston, Relict of Mr. 
Benjamin Marston, late of Salem, Merch' Dec’d. she departed this life 
the 22d day of May, 1731, Aged 55 years and 9 days. 

Here lies y* Body of Winslow Marston, son of Col™. Benjamin Marston, 
Esq. & and Mrs. Elizabeth his wife Died Sept. y* 6th, 1755, aged 6 years. 

In memory of John Marston, the second son of Benj*. Marston, Esq. & 
Mrs. Elizabeth Marston. . He died April 22d, 1761, in his 21st year, and 
is here buried. . 

Here lie reposited in hope of a ressurrection to an Immortal Life, the 
Remains of Madam Elizabeth Marston, the wife of the hon’b". Benjamin 
Marston, Esq. once of this place, and daughter of the hon. Isaac Winslow, 
Esq. of Marshfield. she died September 20th, 1761, in her 53d year. 
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Here lies the Body of David Neeal, son of Mr. David & Mrs. Hannah 
Neeal, aged 1 year & 10 mo. Died August y* Ist, 1754. 

Here lyes the Body of John Norman, who died May y* 6th, 1713, in y* 
77th year of his Age. 
Bn lyes y* Body of Mary Norman, who died Octo”. 24th, 1713, Aged 


Here lyeth buried y* body of Leut. John Pickering. Dec’d. y* 5th of 
May, 1694, in y* 57th year of his age. 

Here lies buried y* body of Mrs Sarah Pickering, widow of Mr. John 
Pickering. Died Dec". y* 27th, 1714. 

Here’s interr’d y* body of Mr. John Pickering, who died June 9th, A. 
Dom. 1732, AEtatisq ; 64. 

Elizabeth, wife of Sam'. Pickman, Esq. died Decem" y* 16th, 1761, Aged 
47. 

Samuel Porter, son of y* Rev‘. Mr. Aaron Porter & Susannah his wife, 
died Octob". y* 16th, 1728, Aged 7 years. 

Here lyes inter’d y* remains of Mr. Thomas Robie, born at Boston, Ed- 
ucated in Harvard College, of which for severall years he was a Fellow. 
Practised Physick in this town, where he died on y* 28th of August, 1729, 
in the 41st year of his age. 

Also William Robie, y* son of Thomas and Mehitabel Robie, who died 
Nov". y* 22d, 1730, in y* 6th year of his age. 

Here lyes Buried the Body of Mr. Nathaniel Ropes, who Departed this 
Life Octob". y* 22d, Anno Dom’i. 1752, Etatis 60. 

Here lies buried the Body of Mr. Nathaniel Swasey, who died Novem’. 
y® 11th, 1762, in the 45th year of his age. 

Here lyeth y* body of Daniel Weld, aged 11 months. died March[ ] 
1701. 

Here lyeth buried y* Body of Dr. Edward Weld, Aged 36 years. Dec’d 
October y* 3d, 1702. 

Here lyes y* body of Bethyah Weld. Died October y* 24th, 1719, in y* 
70th year of her age. 

Here Lyes y* Body of Elizabeth West, wife to Henry West, aged 50 
years. dyed 26th August, 1691. 

Here lyes Buried y* Body of Mrs. Esther West, wife to Mr. Samuel 
West, who Departed this Life, Feb’. 14th, Anno Dom. 1743-4, Aged 41 
years, 7 months & 9 D’s. 





SURNAMES. 


Many of the inhabitants of this country being descended from the early 
Dutch settlers, a few remarks concerning their surnames may not be with- 
out interest. 

A common prefix to Dutch family names is the word “de,” which is here 
generally supposed to mean of, and to denote a French extraction. This 
is, however, incorrect, it being in the former language the article “the,” as, 
for example, — de Wit, the White; de Bruyn, the Brown; de Kock, the 
Cook ; de Jong, thé Young; de Koster, the Sexton; de Vries, the Frisian; 
de Waal, the Walloon, etc., synonymous with our English names White, 
Brown, Cook, Young, &c. 

It is also prefixed, in its different genders and cases, as,—’t Hooft, (het 
Hoofd) the Head; J. in ’t Veld (in het Veld) J. in the Field; F. L. der 
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Kinderen, F. L. of the Children ; van der Hegge, of the Hedge; van den 
Berg, of the Hill; uit den Boogaard, out or from the Orchard; equivalent 
to our Head, Field, ete. 

Te, ten, and ter, meaning at or to, are also often used as,—te Water, at 
the Water; ten Heugel, at the Hill; ter Winkel, at the Shop. 

The Dutch preposition van before family names answers to the French 
“de,” “of,” and was in early times seldom borne but by nobles, being placed 
before the names of their castles or estates. 

In later days, however, when family names came more amore | into 
use, many added to their Christian names their places of birth or residence, 
which were retained as family names; as van Gent, of Ghent; van Bern, 
of Berne; var den Haag, of the Hague; van Cleef, of Cleves; van Buren, 
of Buren. This latter is derived from the village of Buren, in Gelderland. 
It was formerly a domain of the Princes of Orange-Nassau, and many of 
them bore the title of Counts of Buren. Our Ex-President’s family is, 
however, in no wise related to them; his name probably originated from 
his ancestor having hailed from that town. B. H. D. 





SPIRIT OF ’76. 
[Communicated by Mr. Toomas Watirmay, of Boston.] 


The following document contains “Instructions” to a Representative in 
the Massachusetts General Court previous to the national declaration of 
Independence. ‘The Representative thus instructed was Capt. Ebenezer 
Harnden, who died in 1786. The author of the “Instructions” is said to 
have been Rev. Peter Thatcher, who settled in Malden in 1770, was dis- 
missed in 1784, became pastor of Brattle Street Church in Boston, Jan. 12, 
1785, and died Dec. 16, 1802. 


INSTRUCTIONS OF THE TOWN OF MALDEN TO THEIR 
"REPRESENTATIVE, PASSED MAY 27™ 1776. 
Sir 

A resolution of the late Honorable House of Representatives, calling 
upon the several Towns in this Colony to express their minds, with respect 
to the important question of American Independence, is the occasion 
of our now instructing you. 

The time was, Sir, when we loved the King and the People of Great 
Britain with an affection truly filial, we felt ourselves interested in their 
glory, we shared in their joys and sorrows, we cheerfully poured the fruit 
of all our labours into the lap of our Mother Country, and without reluc- 
tance expended our blood and our treasure in their cause. These were our 
sentiments towards Great Britain: while she continued to act the part of a 
parent State we felt ourselves happy in our connection with her, nor wished 
it to be dissolved. But our sentiments are altered, it is now the ardent 
wish of ourselves, that America may become FREE anp INDEPEND- 
ENT STATES. A sense of unprovoked injuries will arouse the resent- 
ment of the most peaceful, such injuries these Colonies have received from 
Britain. Unjustifiable claims have been made by the King and his min- 
ions, to tax us without our consent. These claims have been prosecuted in 
a manner cruel and unjust to the highest degree; the frantic policy of Ad- 
ministration hath induced them to send Fleets and Armies to America, that 
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by depriving us of our trade and cutting the throats of our brethren they 
might awe us into submission and erect a system of despotism which should 
so far enlarge the influence of the Crown as to enable it to rivet their 
shackles upon the people of Great Britain. This was brought to a crisis 
upon the ever memorable nineteenth of April, we remember the fatal day 
—the expiring groans of our murdered Countrymen yet vibrate on our 
ears!! we now behold the flames of their peaceful dwellings ascending to 
heaven, we hear their blood crying to us from the ground VENGEANCE, 
and charging us as we value the peace of their manes, to have no further 
connection with a King, who can unfeelingly hear of the slaughter of his 
subjects, and composedly sleep with their blood upon his soul. The man- 
ner in which the War has been prosecuted has confirmed us in these senti- 
ments; Piracy and Murder,—robbery and breach of faith have been con- 
spicuous in the conduct of the K'ng’s Troops, defenceless Towns have been 
attacked and destroyed,—the ruins of Charlestown which are daily in our 
view, daily remind us of this. The cries of the Widow and the Orphan 
demand our attention, they demand that the hand of pity should wipe the 
tears from their eyes and that the sword of their Country should avenge 
their wrongs. .We long entertained hopes that the spirit of the British 
Nation would once more induce them to assert their own and our rights, 
and bring to condign- punishment, the elevated villains who have trampled 
upon the sacred rights of men, and affronted the majesty of the People. 
We hoped in vain. They have lost their love to freedom ; they have ‘lost 
their spirit of just resentment. We therefore renounce with disdain our 
connection with a kingdom of Slaves; we bid a final adieu to Britain. 
Could an accommodation be now effected, we have reason to think that it 
would be fatal to the liberties of America,—we should soon catch the con- 
tagion of venality and dissipation, which has subjected Britain to lawless 
domination: Were we placed in the situation we were in in the year 1773; 
were the powers of appointing to office and commanding the Militia, in the 
hands of Governors, our arts, trade, and manufactures would be cramped; 
nay, more than this, the life of every man who has been active in the cause 
of his Country would be endangered. For these reasons, as well as many 
others which might be produced, we are confirmed in the opinion that the 
present age will be deficient in their duty to GOD, their posterity, and 
themselves, if they do not establish an AMERICAN REPUBLIC: This 
is the only form of Government which we wish to see established, for we 
can never willingly be subject to any other King, than He, who being pos- 
sessed of infinite wisdom, goodness and rectitude, is alone fit to possess un- 
limited power. 

We have freely spoken our sentiments upon this important subject; but 
we mean not to dictate — we have unbounded confidence in the wisdom and 
uprightness of the Continental Congress; with pleasure we recollect that 
this affair is under their direction: — and we now instruct you, Sir, to give 
them the strongest assurance that if they should declare America to be a 
Free and Independent Republic, your constituents will support and defend 
the measure, to the 
LAST DROP OF THEIR BLOOD anp tHe LAST FARTHING 

OF THEIR TREASURE. 
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The Year's Remembrances. A Discourse delivered in the Meeting- 
House of the First Parish in Cambridge, on Sunday, December 31, 1848. 
By Witt1am NeweELt, Pastor of the First Church in Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge: Metcalf & Co., Printers to the University.. 1849. 8vo. pp. 16. 


This is another of those “occasional discourses,” full of soul-subduing eloquence, for 
which Mr. Newell is so remarkable. 

The past year was one of uncommon mortality in Cambridge, especially among children 
and youth, nearly two thirds of the deaths that occurred in Mr. Newell’s Society being 
from their number; “a proportion much greater,” says the Reverend Pastor, “than in any 
former year, exc@pt one, of my ministry. It has closed as it began, with the tears of pa- 
rental bereavement. As it passes away I again hear a funeral voice, saying, ‘Man 
is born of woman is of few days and fall of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower and is 
cut down. As for man; his days are as grass. As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
For the wind passeth over it and it is gone; and the place thereof shall know it no more.’ 
But I hear also another voice,—a voice from Heaven,— saying, ‘Suffer the children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. The flowers 
that were cut down shall bloom again in my presence with a fresh and eternal beauty, and 
they shall die no more.’ 

* There is a , Whose name is Death 
And with bie eiskle keen, ; 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


* He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 


“In our own congregation,” says Mr. Newell, “although the number of deaths has not 
been much greater than usual, there have been some very severe and affecting cases of do- 
mestic bereavement. Eight out of the eighteen who have been taken from us were from 
four families, who have thus been taught by double and quick-succeeding afflictions the 
lesson which is usually repeated only at long intervals.” 

_ We give the names, date of decease, and ages, of those whose deaths are commemorated 
in this elegant obituary. 
Joseph Stacey, son of Josiah N. Marshall, March 10, aged 19, of typhus fever. 
John, : chi June 1, 5, 
Frank, ildren of John Brewster, i “ a“ 3 scarlet fever. 
Samuel Stedman, “ 18, “ 53, typhus fever. - 
ates Gordon, son of ee Loo ie 30, > & — of the brain. 

ty Frances, daughter of James Kent, ug. 21, mo., dysentery. 
— Emilia Elizabeth, widow of the late Timo- 

thy L. Jennison, M. D., *. @, 


* This lady was the daughter of Hon. JoxnaTHaN Betouer, who was born in Boston, July 
College in 1’ studied Law at the Temple, in London, attained some 
1766, the sister of Jeremiah Allen, Sheriff of Suffolk, 
Chebucto,now in 1760, he was Lieutenant-Governor 
Chief-Justice of the same Province, and where aged 
of Hon. Jonathan Belcher, who was born Jan. 8, ii 


PH 
Hf HE 


William Shirley, in in the year 1741 
oftlaiton in Tt, tn which ofes be condnned wil i 


1767. His brought to Cambridge, and deposited 
tate of an inscription, but, what is yet more surprising and 
18 
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John, son of John Davenport, Jr., Sept. 4, “ 21 mo., dysentery. 
John Atkins, son of John Read, - Of « 
Margaret P., wife of John A. Fulton, « “ — 38, typhus fever. 
*Eliza N., wife of Nathan Rice, Oct. “ — 52, disease of the brain. 
| a ig children of William J. Coye, } e * mo., 
Lizzie Brown, daughter of E. A. Chapman, s 

t Samuel Sheafe Willard, « 

John Davenport, - : Nov. 

Sarah Peirce, daughter of George Nichols, Dec. 

Jonathan Derby Robins, * 


The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in New England, in 1620: 
Reprinted from the Original Volume. With Historical and Local Illus- 
trations of Providences, Principles, and Persons: By Gzorce B. Curever, 
D.D. New York: Published by John Wiley, 161 Broadway, and 13 Pa- 
ternoster Row, London. 12mo. 1848. pp. ix, 369. 


The above title, as has been justly observed by a writer in the Evening Transcript, is cal- 
culated greatly to mislead the casual observer, and to convey the impression that a new 
discovery has been made in the fields of historical literature, a new treasure brought forth 
from amid the accumulated dust and rubbish of two centuries. Indeed, it may reasonably 
be doubted whether any one would ever imagine, that in this imposing volume he beheld 
merely a new version of what is usually, but erroneously, called “ Mourt’s REtation,” a 
work well known to every student of New England history. Yet such is the indubitable 
fact ; and we here have a handsomely executed reprint of the earliest publication respecting 
Plymouth Colony, containing a minute detail of the events attending its first settlement, 
from the arrival of the May Flower at Cape Cod, Nov. 9, 1620, to Dec. 11, 1621, penned 
by the actors themselves. The manuscript of this journal, or relation, was probably sent 
to England by Mr. Cushman, who sailed from Plymouth, in the Fortune, Dec. 13, 1621, 
and was printed in London, in a small quarto volume, of some eighty pages, in 1622, with 
an introductory address “ to the reader,” signed by “G. Mourt,” a manifest corruption for 
G. Morton. An abridgment of the original work was published by Purchas, in his Pil- 

ims, in 1625. This abridgment was printed many years since in the Massachnsetts 

istorical Collections; and at a much more recent date, the omitted portions were also 
rinted in the same work. The first complete reprint of the original tract was given by 
v. Dr. Young, in his “Caronicies oF tHE PitcRmm Fatners,” published at Boston, 
in 1844. To the rich stores of information contained in Dr. Young’s able annotations 
upon the a narratives of the Pilgrims, Dr. Cheever readily acknowledges his indebted- 
ness. Indeed, but little is to be gleaned in any field over which Dr. Young has once 
passed ; it is well nigh a hopeless task for any subsequent explorer to endeavor to pick up 
a single grain wherewith to grace his own basket — he finds nothing but chaff. 

We have spoken of Dr. Cheever's edition of the “ Retation ” as a handsomely executed 
reprint. It is, truly, a beautiful book, so far as regards mechanical execution highly 
creditable to the taste both of editor and publisher. The “ Historical and Local Illustra- 
tions,” too, which occupy more than two thirds of the work, abound — we are willing and 


} dysentery. 


there ine | tomb there; the very existence of which is now known to but few persons. Gov. Belcher 
was the only son of Hon. Andrew Belcher, who was born in Cambridge, Jan. 19, 1647, removed to Boston, 
where he became the most opulent merchant of his time, ‘‘ an ornament and blessing to his country,” 
Sus 0 Cites? oe Aasitnnt, ens of the Connell of Gnitty bn 2608, and 0 Couneatier Seem 1702 till his death, 
Oct. 31, 1717, at the age of 70. This last was the son of Andrew Belcher, of Sudbury, in 1640, and of 
Cambridge in 1646, a member of the Church and the Artillery Company, who married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Danforth, and was the first to whom leave was granted by the “ Townsmen to sell beer 
and bread, for entertainment of strangers, and the good of the Town.” Nothing remains to designate his 
year) fearing the nln y the side of that of his wife Elizabeth, (who died June 26, 1680, aged 
18. 


; .) Wife of the Rev. John F. W. Ware, of this City, and daughter of Na- 
aged 28. 26th, of Nathan Rice, of this City, Mrs. Desire Lincoln, 
of Dr. Lincoln, of Hingham, aged 78. Oct. 84, died, at Hingham, at the residence of Mrs. Jai- 
. Rice, of Nathan Rice, of this City, and daughter of the late Dr. Levi Lin- 
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ready to acknowledge — in beautiful , in eloquent expressions of vigorous thought, 
in vivid pictures of a glowing fancy. But here our praise must stop; and we must co 
that, as a whole, the work is very far from receiving our unqualified approval. We are 
confident, moreover, that our opinion thereof is that of nearly every n, in New Eng- 
land, who has seen and examined the work. The objections against it are twofold, havi 
reference both to its manner and matter. And first, of its manner, or method, of in 
arrangement. 

The original work may be considered as divided into three parts, namely, the introduc- 
tory portion, the Journal proper, and the appendix or conclusion. And each of-these nat- 
ural divisions is again subdivided into smaller ones. Thus, the introductory portion is 
composed of the address “ To the Reader,” signed by “ G. Mourt,” a letter from Mr. Cush- 
man “to his much respected friend” Mr. John Pierce, and John Robinson’s parting letter 
of advice to the Pilgrims. The Journal proper is divided inte several parts, each of which 
forms a distinct and complete narrative of some period or event in the early history of the 
Colonists, as, for instance, the annals of the settlement from the arrival at Cape Cod to 
March 23, 1621; then an account of “ A Journey to Packanokik,” in July, 1621; then the 
narrative of “ A Voyage to the Kingdome of Nauset,” which is followed by the account of 
“A Journey to the Kingdome of Namaschet,” in the month of August; and the Journal 
concludes with “a Relation of our Voyage to the Massachusetts,” in September. Next 
comes a letter from Edward Winslow to some friend (perhaps George Morton) in England, 
and the volume closes with Robert Cushman’s “ Reasons & considerations touching the 
lawfulnesse of removing out of England into the parts of America.” Now what course 
has Dr. Cheever pursued with regard to these several divisions? He has preserved them, 
it is true, exactly asin the original; but he has inserted between every two of them a 
summary argument, an introductory and explanatory chapter, relative to the subject of the 
next following division of the work! Is this, we would ask, preserving the integrity of the 
original? Is this giving us a faithful reprint of a historical work? No one will dare to 
answer in the affirmative. No! it is a scandalous way to reprint any book, more espec- 
ially a historical treatise, whose great value must always depend upon the faithfulness 
with which the original is followed. It is a style of reproduction against which we most 
strenuously protest. It is but second-rate Vandalism. Give us any exact reprint of the 
original, with no addition save that of notes at the bottom of the page, or at the end of the 
work, in the shape of an appendix; and let the authorship of these be distinctly made 
known, that no doubts may arise in the mind of the reader on the at Dr. Cheever’s 
explanatory pages might and should have been reduced to the form of notes, or have been 
placed at the end of the book; but never, never, should they have been foisted in between 
the natural divisions of the text. It is altogether too much the fashion, now-a-days, for a 
certain class of editors, (who, we are sorry to say it, are usually clergymen,) to remodel 
their — after their own fancies. e openly and loudly denounce all such editors, 
we utterly condemn such pretended reprints, as a fraud upon the community. Not even 
the works of Dr. Young, who deservedly ranks so high as an editor and annotator, are 
entirely free from censure on this point. We consider it a sad mistake, and one greatly to 
be regretted, that he should have seen fit to divide his valuable and interesting “ Chroni- 
cles” into chapters, when no such divisions existed, generally, in the original documents 
from which they were compiled. 

Having spoken of the internal arrangement of Dr. Cheever’s work, we will now say a 
few words respecting the matter of which his “ I/lustrations ” are composed. And H@re we 
would remark, that we have not read this edition of the “ Journal,” but have merely exam- 
ined it, cursorily ; and therefore, according to Sidney Smith, we are the better qualified to 
express our views on the subject under consideration. It has been hinted that there are 
errors of fact in Dr. Cheever’s annotations, and we ourselves observed one remarkable 
instance thereof, in the course of our hasty examination ; but of such we take no note in 
the present case; our criticism has regard to another point. We wish to speak of the fre- 
quency and prolixity with which the reverend editor dwells upon the special providences, 
so conspicuous in the early establishment and progress of the Colony at Plymouth. They 
are brought forth upon every and any occasion, in season and out of season, to account 
for Gosnold’s visit to Cape Cod in 1602 — for Squanto’s captivity and subsequent residence 
in England —and for the putting back of the Speedwell, to give additional zest to the detail 
of Pierce’s disasters, and to enhance the beautiful simplicity of the narrative of the first 
Fast. Has any one had the impiety to doubt the all-powerful and all-wise agency of God, 
in the planting this little band of pilgrims upon “ the stern and rockbound coast ” of New 
England, that Dr Cheever should think it necessary to devote some two hundred 
to expository arguments on the sabject? Nay, even allowing that there was such a ne- 
cessity, is a work of this character — a purely historical narrative—a proper medium for 
the publication of an editor’s peculiar religious views, with which the world has not the 
least concern, and for which it cares nothing ? We contend that it is not— we maintain 
that a historical work should be solely and strictly a historical work, and not a depository 
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for dogmatic theology. If Dr. Cheever thought that the public needed instruction on 
this point, that it would be benefited by an elucidation of the remarkable providences 
upon which he dilates with such satisfaction, why did he not put forth a separate treatise 
upon the subject, which might have been bought and read by any one who chose to do so, 
and not convert the pages of a historical tract into the means whereby to administer to 
each and every involuntary reader the same unwelcome dose of Pharisaical flummery. 
It is this prodigiously strong savor of a whining and obtrusive sanctity, very goipen 
to a few, but inexpressibly disgusting to most persons, which renders this book so re- 
pulsive to the lovers of New England history. The New Englanders of the nineteenth 
century, although eminently remarkable for their thoughtful seriousness of deportment, 
and comparatively elevated standard of morality, are not by any means a cant-lovin 
ple. The day for the collection and treasuring up of marvellous providences pas 
away with that learned fanatic, Cotton Mather. Such things will not godown now; they 
- alike uncongenial to the tastes of the people, and unsuitable to the age in which we 
ve. 

Let it not be said that our remarks are dictated by sectarian prejudice. Sectarian 
prejudice! What is it? The concentrated essence of unchristian intolerance — a burn- 
ing, blighting, withering, scathing curse to the hearts of all within its influence — the dia- 
bolical embodiment of the most ungenerous passions of human nature, animated by a 
spirit of which the Archfiend himself need not be ashamed! Thank God, we harbor it 
not! We abhor it, loathe it, despise it, as the foulest disgrace of the age, as the damnable 
invention of accursed spirits, seeking to vitiate and corrupt, by the virulent infection of their 
own pestilential breath, the souls of frail and erring mortals! Thank God that we can 
shake hands with an Episcopalian, that we can call a Baptist, brother, that we can exchange 
the offices of friendship with a Universalist, that we can listen with equal satisfaction to 
the words of truth which full from the lips of Calvinist or Unitarian! Thank God that 
the obscurity of our intellectual vision is so great as to render it impossible for us to per- 
ceive that a man’s soul is white or black, his heart large or small, according to the sect 
with which he may be classed; that we are in habits of close intimacy and daily inter- 
course with individuals of each and every of these sects, and never yet so much as felt the 
necessity or propriety of washing our hand after it had been clasped by a Congregationalist, 
before we could extend it to an “Orthodox!” We are ready and willing to declare, with 
that superlatively good man, Benjamin Colman, of Brattle Street,—the most perfect 
model of what a Christian should be —that we acknowledge no platform but Tae Brsie, 
that we will be bound by no creed save that of universal charity and toleration. 

With such sentiments we have freely given utterance to our candid opinion concerning 
the new edition of “ THe Journat or THE PitcRims,” unbiassed, as we hope and be- 
lieve, by any unworthy motive, and seeking only to present our views of the good and 
bad qualities of the work in question; setting it down as our firm conviction, that Dr. 
Cheever’s edition of “ Mourt’s Relation” is not a book suited to the taste of the majority 
of the reading community in New England. 


Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Lawrence Academy, [at Gro- 
ton,] from the time of its incorporation. 8vo. Groton. 1848. pp. 84. 


* 

This is, certainly, the most capital work of the kind which we eversaw. Not to mention 
the neatness and beauty of its typographical execution, but looking at it with the eye of an 
Antiquary alone, it is superior we think, to any “ Triennial” or “ Annual” Catalogue, 
which has ever been published in New England. Prefaced by a brief sketch of the foun- 
dation of the “ Groton Academy,” and of the noble benefactions which induced the as- 
sumption of the name of the “ Lawrence Academy,” this Catalogue presents us with brief 
notices of the persons, twenty in number, who have filled the office of Preceptor since the 
incorporation of the Institution, lists of the Trustees, Preceptresses, Assistants, and teach- 
ers of music, drawing, and writing, together with the names of all those who have been 
its pupils, arranged in two distinct alphabets, the one for males, the other for females. It 
is in this latter portion of the work — the list of pupils — that the Catalogue of Lawrence 
Academy deserves to be taken as a pattern for all similar publications. The name of 
each male pupil is preceded by the date of his admission to the School, and followed by 
his place of residence while a pupil, and by such particulars as could be obtained respecting 
his subsequent career. together with the date of decease, when known. Most Catalogues 
would have aorped here ; or, if they gave the names of the female pupils at all, would 
merely append thereto their then places of residence. But here we find the names of very 
many of the female pupils actually followed by the names and residences of those to whom 
they were eventually joined in persue ! This would ap incredible, were it not that 

circumstance is accounted for by the fact, stated in the Tntrodnetion, that the compila- 
tion of the Catalogue’ was the work of a lady. To a lady, then, are we indebted for the 
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Marriages and Deaths. 


preservation of facts which will be of inestimable value, in future times, in the compilation 
of the genealogies of the mothers and daughters of the present generation! What would 
we poor Antiquaries of the present day not give, were we but in possession of such informa- 
tion respecting our great-great-grandmothers! Melancholy, indeed, is it, that we are able 
to learn so little concerning the ancient matrons of New England. Honored be her mem- 
ory, therefore, who has done her part towards transmitting to posterity a legacy the like 
of which we should have received from our fathers! Her name deserves to be blazoned 
forth in letters of gold; but as we are unable to do that, we will print it in CAPITALS, 
and declare to all the world that the name of Miss CLarissa But er, of Groton, is one of 
those which will be held in everlasting remembrance among the children of men. — May 
she live a thousand years ! 


The International Art-Union Journal. Number 1. February, 1849. 
Goupil, Vibert, & Co., Publishers and Proprietors, 289 Broadway, N. Y. 
16mo. pp. 39. 


“Our objects,” say the Publishers, “are simply to diffuse among all classes, in a cheap 
form, knowledge of the Fine Arts, and those who ted produced them ; to present monthly 
a biographical sketch of some distinguished artist, with such notices of the goings-on in 
gencral in the world of art as we may be enabled to collect. It will be to Painting and 
Painters that we shall mostly devote our pages; yet the congenial: and analogous subjects 
of Sculpture, Music, the Drama, and Architecture will engage our attention.” 
“Contributions will be gladly received from any whose leisure and taste lead them to 


desire to express themselves in print on the topics to which our publication is devoted.” 
“‘ The Journal is sold for 6 1-4 cts. per copy, or 75 cents per annum, in advance.” 
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MARRIAGES. 


Arxtay, Patrick, Esq, 9 April, at Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, by Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Eastburn, to Miss Jutta Corne ia, 
dau. of William Parker, Esq. 

Arxins, Mr. Bensamin F., of Boston, a 
graduate at Harvard College in the Class 
of 1838, 26 April, at Trinity Church, 
Boston, to Miss Harriet Louisa 
Curter, of West Cambridge. 

Avsrn, Mr. Puitip J., of Boston, 17 April, 

_ at Christ Church, to Miss Marcaret 
P., dau. of the late Theodore J. Harris, 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 

Baxer, Mr. Natuan W., of Brooklyn, Ct., 
11 April, in Boston, to Miss Emity, dau. 
of the late Edward Holbrook, Esq. 

Barsour, Josern, Esq., of Gorham. Me., 
to Mrs. Acnes T. D. Presie, widow 
of the late Eben P. of Gorham. 

Barton, Wittiam Sumner, Jr., Esq., 4 
April, to Miss Ann Exizapetn, dau. 
of Samuel Jennison, Esq., all of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Bennett, Mr. Joun C. F., of Charleston, 
8. C., formerly of Springfield, Mass., in 
April, at Richmond, Va., to Mary Car- 
oLine Puitties, dau. of the late Dr. 
James Gardner, of Lynn, Mass. 

Cuamperzain, Me.usn, Esq., of Boston, 





6 June, in North Danvers, to Miss 
Marrua A. Putnam, of that place. 
Crapr, Mr. Hiram, to Miss Resecca 
Jen Kins, 13 May, both of Dorchester. 
Drake, Mr. Josrrn N., of Dedham, to 
Miss Exvvira D. Suepuerp, of Boston, 

23 April, at Boston. 

Ferna.p, Rev. O.J., Thomaston, Me., to 
Miss S. M. B., dau. of Dr. M. R. Ludwig, 
30 April, all of Thomaston. 

Grete, Mr. Georce, of Boston, 26 March, 
to Lucy Hayes, dau. of Robert Waters- 
ton, Esq. 

Hammonp, Mr. Witt1am, 7 June, to Miss 
Mary I. Mason, both of Boston. 

Hersey, Cart. Jacos, of New York, 8 
April, in Pembroke, Mass., to Frances 
o dau. of Judge Kilborn Whitman, late 
of P. 

Hotpen, Mr. Epwarp, late of Dorches- 
ter, now of Roxbury, 17 June, at St. 
Mary’s Church, Dorchester, to Miss 
Emrty, dau. of Daniel Alden, Esq., of 
Belchertown. 

Jacxson, ALtexanpeER, M. D., of Plym- 
outh, i4 June, in Cambridge, to Miss 
Corpetia Ann, youngest dau. of the 
late Nathaniel Reeves, Esq., of Wayland. 

Jones, Epwarp J. Esq., of Boston, 3 
May, to Miss Emiry D., daa. of Mr. 
James Campbell of Milton, Mass. 
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Know tes, Carr. Auten H., of Brewster, 
Mass., 4 April, in Connecticut, to Miss 
Canouine, dau. of John Doane, Esq., 
of Orleans, Mass. 

Livermore, Mr. Epwarp M., of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss Jutia Cazor, dau. of S. 
P. White, M. D., of New York, 18 April, 
at New York. 

Means, Rev. James H,, (Harv. Coll. 
1843,) Pastor of the Second Church in 
Dorchester, 6 June, in Boston, to Miss 
Cuarvorte A. Jounson, of B. 

Parkman, Samvet, M. D., of Boston, 

Harv. Coll. 1834,) 7 May, to Miss 
ary Eniot, dau. of the late Hon. 
Edmund Dwight. 

Pease, Mr. Davin, of Bath, Me., to Exiz- 
aBeTH A., dau. of F. A. Van Dyke, 
M. D., of Philadelphia, 5 April, at P. 

Poors, Bensamin Pervey, Editor of the 

, to Miss Vireinta Donee, of 
Georgetown, 12 June, at Georgetown. 

Porter, Rev. G. W., Rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Dorchester, 9 April, in Boston, 
to Miss Exizaseta Evstis Lanepon, 
of Portsmouth, N. H. 

Presix, Asram, Esq., of Bowdoinham, 
Me., to Miss Jerusna Pottey of Ban- 
gor, 6 May, in Topsham. 

Raymownp, Mr. Curtis B., 29 Mar., at St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York, to Miss 
Lypta N. Oscoop, both of Boston, 
Mass. 

Ritcuiz, Harrison, Esq., of Boston. 
(Harv. Coll. 1845,) in New York, 3 May, 
> Miss Mary, dau. of Frederick Shel- 

on. 

Rives, Witttam C., Jr., to Miss Grace 
W. Sears, 15 May, in Boston. 

Rosinson, Joun H., M. D., of Charles- 
town, 18 April, to Miss Mary E. 
Waite, of Leicester, Mass. 

Rocers, Wituiam B., Esq., of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, to Miss Emma, 
eldest dau. of Hon. James Savage, LL.D., 
of Boston, 20 June. 

Sarcent, Henry, M. D., of Worcester, 
30 April, in Cambridge, to Miss Catu- 
ARINE Dean, dau. of the late Asa Whit- 
ney, - of Boston. 

Sears, Mr. Davin, Jr. of Boston, to 
Miss Emity E., dau. of the late Gootp 
Hoyt of New York, 29 May, at N. Y. 

Swett, Mr. H. W. to Miss Maria Lov- 
1sa Kent, 22 March, at New York, both 
of Boston. 

Tuatcuer, Mr. Persr, Ja, to Miss 
Saran Apams Estasroor, 6 May, at 
West Cambridge. 

Twitcuect, Groner B., M. D., of Keene, 
N. H, 11 April, in Boston, to Miss 
Susan E., only dau. of Gideon F. 
Thayer, Esq., of Boston. 

Vinton, Mr. C. M., of Jamaica Plains, 
Roxbury, 29 March, in Boston, to Miss 
Anne Bett, dau. of the late Stephen 
Badlam, Esq., of Boston. 
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Warnweicut, Lr. Ricnarp, U. 8. N, 
to Satry Franxuin, dau. of the late 
Richard Bache, Esq., of Philadelphia, 7 
March, at Washington, D. C 

Wasusvuen, Avexanper C., Esq., (Harv. 
Coll. 1839,) in Roxbury, 7 May, to Miss 
Exuen M., dau. of the late Hon. John 
Bailey. 

Wuircoms, Mr. Joun D, to Miss Mary 
Grsson, 8 March, both of Boston. 

Winwarp, Paut, Jr. Esq., of Charles- 
town, (Harv. Coll. 1845.) 9 April, in 
Boston, to Miss Marra Lovisa, dau. of 
Samuel F. McCleary, Esq., City Clerk 
of Boston. 

Woovman, Mr. Georesr, Dorchester, to 
Miss Lucy A. R,, dau. of Joseph Howe, 
Esq., of Dorchester, 2 May. 


DEATHS. 


Apams, Mr. Joun, Hartford, Susquehan- 
nah Co., Pa., 27 Feb, #. 105; a native 
of Worcester, Mass., and for some time 
a resident of Menotomy, now West Cam- 
bridge. 

Apvams, Mr. Jonn, in New Orleans, 5 
March, @. 35. He was a native of West 
Cambridge ; and his death was caused 
by injuries received at a fire, in the dis- 
y bem of his duties as First Assistant 
Foreman of Perseverance Fire Compa- 
ny, No. 13. 

Avams, Mrs. Prersis, Cambridgeport, 8 
March, 2. 78, formerly of Medway. 

Avams, Mrs. Resecca, Medford, 24 Feb., 
we. 79, 

Avmy. Mrs. Mary, Aurora, Cayuga Co., 
N. Y., in June, 2. 97; formerly of West- 
port, Ms., widow of William Almy. 

Aprtine, Capt. Joun, Carver, 29 May, 
w. 92; a soldier of the Revolution, and 
oldest inhabitant of Carver. 

Aprtuorp, Joun Trecoruick, Esq., Bos- 
ton, 8 April, z. 79. 

Asucey, Mas. WituraM, Sheffield, =. 76. 

The Berkshire Courier thus notices 
the death of the late Maj. William Ash- 
ley, of Sheffield : 

Major Ashley is descended from a long 
line of distinguished ancestors. The 
grandfather of Major Ashley, the late 
Col. John Ashley, was a son of David 
Ashley, of Westfield. Col. Ashley came 
to this town as early as 1725, and located 
himself in the beautiful valley of the 
Housatonic, where he continued to re- 
side until his death. His son, the late 
Major-General John Ashley, was the fa- 
ther of the deceased, and died in 1799. 
Col. Ashley was the first lawyer that 
settled in the county, and both the father 
and grandfather were distinguished by 
many offices of trust, civil and military, 
which they discharged with great satis- 
faction to the public. Major Ashley 
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graduated at Harvard College, 1793; 
married a daughter of the late Judge 
Hillyer, of Connecticut, who still sur- 
vives, and settled upon the estate of his 
grandfather, where, by his liberality and 
patriotic spirit, he has contributed largel 
to build up and sustain a flourishing vil- 
lage, now known, in honor to himself, as 
Ashleyville. The deceased was exten- 
sively engaged, during a long life, in va- 
rious branches of business; as farming, 
milling, and manufacturing, requiring 
the aid of many operatives and depend- 
ents, who have shared largely in his 
extensive means, and felt the cheering 
influence of his sound practical judg- 
ment. In these various and extended 
concerns, he has sustained a character 
of irreproachable integrity and upright- 
ness. 

Asuton, Mrs. Saran, Boston, 10 May, 
zx. 76, widow of the late John Ashton. 
Barsour, Miss Mary, Newburyport, 14 
June, x. 90. 
Barker, Hon 

March, 2. 77. 

Barnes, Mr. Toomas B., Boylston, 8 
May, 2. 93 yrs., § mo. 

Barnarp, Mr. Jonatuan, North Bridg- 
ton, Me., 2. 78; formerly of Harvard, 
Mass. 

Barnarp, Hon. Hezexian, Nantucket, 
25 May, @. 80. He had been a Repre- 
sentative, Senator, and Treasurer of 
Massachusetts. 

Becrxnap, Gen. Sewatt F., Windsor, 
Vt., 19 June, 2. 38. Gen. B. has been 
very extensively known of late for his 
great railroad enterprises. 

Bituines, Mr. Jesse, South Deerfield, 19 
March, z. 84, a Revolutionary Pensioner. 

BoarpMman, Mrs. Nancy, Cambridge, 14 
June,-x. 70; widow of the late Darius 
B., of Boston. 

Bonn, Joseru, Esq., Wilmington, 21 May, 
wz. 65. c oF 

Bonp, Mrs. Nancy, Marblehead, 10 June, 
wz. 78; widow of the late John Bond, 


Sternen, Andover, 18 


sq. 
Bortanp, James Luoyp, Boston, 29 
March, 2. 29, eldest son of John Bor- 


land, Esq. ’ 

Bowen, Mr. Jeremran, Landaff, N. H., 
10 March, #. 98; a soldier of the Revo- 
lution. ‘ 

Bowman, Mrs. Susannaun, Boston, 31 
May, 2. 100. 2 mo., 5 days; formerly of 
Amherst, Mass. 

Beince, Witttam §., Esq, Milford, Me., 
29 May, #. 69; formerly a prominent 
merchant of Boston. 

Bussey, Mrs.Jupiru, Roxbury, 1 May, 2. 
86, widow of the late Benjamin Bussey. 

Casse.t, Mr. James, Truro, 18 June, 2. 
93; for many years a shipmaster out of 
Boston. 
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Cuambervain, Mr. Joun, Southboro’, 9 
May, #. 75. 

Cuicp, Me. Josiau, Waltham, 9 May, 2.78. 

Cuitp, Mrs. Lucy, Cambridge, 9 June, 
z. 87 yrs., 9 mo., widow of the late Sam- 
uel Child. 

Cuipman, Mr. Witxiam, Oxford, Me., 30 
March, 2. 86; a Revolutionary soldier. 
Jo was born in Kingston, Mass., 14 Aug., 
1763. 

Cuvurcn, Mrs. Mary, Barrington, N. H., 
14 March, «. 92; widow of Mr. James C. 

Cosme, Dea. Joseru. See Hatch, Dea. 

el, 

Comins, Carr. Josian, Thompson, Conn., 
3 May, 2. 86. 

Coo.iper, Mrs. Mary Carman, Water- 
town, 29 April, 2. 84; pensioned widow 
of the late Samuel Coolidge. 

CoweE -t, Mrs., Brookfield, N. H., 14 Mar., 
zw. 87, widow of Dr. Samuel C., formerly 
of Lebanon. 

Cram, Mrs. Anna, Exeter, N. H., 29 
March, ». 94. (G> A sister of the de- 
ceased died within a few weeks, @. 92, 
and three brothers are living, whose 
average ages are about 80. 

Cumines, Mr. Josern, Sharon, 5 June. 
w. 94; a Revolutionary Pensioner. 

Dame, Mrs. Hannan, Kittery, Me., in 
June, x. 95. 

Dana, Rev. Sytvester, Concord, N. H., 
9 June, 2. 79 yrs., 8 mos., nearly. He 
was born at Ashford, Ct., 14 Oct., 1769; 
his great-grandfather, Richard Dana, was 
a French Protestant, who, by way of 
England, came to America abuut 1640, 
and for some time resided in what is 
now Brighton, (then Cambridge,) Mass. 
He had a son and grandson whose names 
were Jacob. Jacob, Jr., lived in Ashford, 
and was the grandfather of the subject 
of this obitua His father was An- 
derson Dana, a lawyer of Ashford, who, 
in 1772, took up his residence in the 
celebrated Valley of Wyoming: Though 
but three years old, Sylvester alwa 
remembered the journey thence; he 
rode on horseback behind his mother, 
who carried in her arms another child, 
an infant. In this manner, a country 
chiefly wilderness of near three hun- 
dred miles was passed, about fifty of 
which “spotted trees” were their only 
guide. This pioneer mother was Su- 
sannah, dau. of Dea. Caleb Huntington, 
of Lebanon, Ct. 

When the terrible massacre of 1778 
was perpetrated by the Tories and In- 
dians, Mr. Dana’s family consisted of 
seven children. In that massacre, the 
father and a son-in-law, Stephen White, 
were slain. The mother and her seven 
children found shelter in the wilderness, 
and after great sufferings found their 
way back to Ashford on foot. 
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In 1786, Sylvester and his older broth- 
er, Anderson Dana, returned to Wyo- 
ming. Here he applied himself to man- 
ual labor, by which he acquired the 
means of obtaining a college education, 
and was a graduate of Yale of the class 
of 1797. B ing a pr , he offi- 
ciated in that capacity in a _— many 

laces in New England, at Wilkesbarre, 
Pa, and as a missionary in the interior 
of New York in 1799-1800. About 1801 
he married Hannah, third daughter of 
Dea. John Kimball of Concord, N. H., 
who died in 1846 ; having been the moth- 
er of six sons and three daughters. Of 
these children four sons and one daughter 
died in infancy. The oldest son, Charles 
Backus Dana, Dart. Col]. 1828, Rector of 
Christ’s Church, Alexandria, Va. Syl- 
vester, the second son, Dart. Coll. 1839, 
is in the practice of the law at Concord, 
N. H. The oldest daughter, Anne Kim- 
ball, is the wife of Reuel Barrows, M. D., 
of F ryeburg, Me. 

Among the manuscripts prepared by 
Mr. Dana, was a history of Wyoming, 
which was consumed in the fire that 
destroyed the house of his son-in-law, in 
Oct., 1848, at Fryeburg—the work of 
an incendiary. — Day & Murdock's Mems. 
of the Class of 1797. 

Davenport, Mr. Joseru, Cambridgeport, 
28 May, 2. 76. 
, Samuev H., Springfield, 17 April, 
#. 22, son of Rev. Emerson Davis, D. D., 
and Associate Editor of the Springfield 
Republican. 
uch is the brief announcement of the 
sudden departure of one whose loss is 
deeply felt and mourned by the wide 
circle of friends which his estimable 
valities of mind and heart had drawn 
about him. He has been snatched away, 
in the flush of early manhood, even at 
the very moment when his prospects of 
usefulness were the brightest, when the 
fature was rich in promise of an honor- 
able position in the affections and esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. 

Samuel H. Davis was born in West- 
field, June 27, 1826. In youth he was 
noted for his industry. Having nearly 
completed his preparatory studies in 
1839, and learning his father’s intention 
not to allow him to enter College until 
he should attain the age of 17 years, he 
was very solicitous to find some occupa- 
tion wherewith to fill up the intervening 
period. Having procured a quantity of 
type from a printing-office, and learned 
to set them, he spent some time in fitting 
up an office for himself, and collecting 
materials, and began to print names, 
labels, &c., &c., on a small home-made 
—. At length, in the summer of 

840, he issued proposals for a miniature 
newspaper, entitled the “ WestrizLp 
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Courier,” which he continued to edit, 
print, and publish, at first in connection 
with a young friend, afterwards alone, 
throughout the Presidential campaign. 
He thus imbibed a strong taste for the 
office of a newspaper editor, which con- 
tinued undiminished tbrough life; and 
he took especial pains to cultivate such 
a style of composition as he deemed 
most suitable for one in that station. 

In his Senior year in College young 
Davis published, in connection with his 
Classmate D. A. Wells, (now a member 
of the Law School at Cambridge,) an 
interesting work of one hundred octavo 
pages, entitled “Sketches of Williams 
College,” which deserves to be more 
extensively known to the public. He 
graduated with distinction at this Insti- 
tution, in August, 1847; and the next 
week entered the office of the Westfield 
News Letter, where he continued, as 
Associate Editor of that paper, until his 
removal to Springfield. From April to 
December, 1848, in addition to his edito- 
rial duties, he discharged those of an 
assistant teacher in Westfield Academy. 
In the month of December, he became 
Associate Editor of the Springfield Re- 
publican, and was connected with the 
editorial management of that journal 
until his death. It has been said that 
“there has never appeared in this Com- 
monwealth a person who united so many 
and such eminent qualifications for an 
Editor. He was prepared to receive, 
to understand, and dispose in their prop- 
er proportions the innumerable details 
which demand the constant attention of 
an Editor, and which form the daily 
history of society and parties. Experi- 
ence would soon have enabled him to 
see — through their mazes, and to 
extract from their contradictions the 
portion of truth which they contain. 
He was, besitles, from early practice, 
perfectly acquainted with the whole art 
of printing.” His mind was very active, 
and his nervous system easily excited. 
“ His intellect was of a high order. He 
had a sound understanding, a cautious 
judgment, a quick penetration of human 
character, & pleasant fancy, a genial wit, 
a cultivated and delicate taste. As a 
writer, his style was clear, terse, and 
vigorous, and often sententious and epi- 
grammatical. He had remarkable ver- 
satileness of thought and expression. 
Some of his productions were grave and 
argumentative, and others brilliant with 
wit, and overflowing with genuine hu- 
mor. Asa public speaker he was forci- 
ble and impressive, and sometimes elo- 
quent. Asa friend he was noble, gener- 
ous, and sincere. The buoyancy of his 
spirit was irrepressible, even by intense 
suffering. His conversation, though 
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sparkling with wit and humor, was un- 

tinetured by a particle of venom. No 

malice embittered, no selfishness chilled, 

‘the genial current of his soul.’ Seldom 

has death taken away so noble a mind, 

so true a friend, so esteemed a man.” 
Mr. Davis was a collector of coins and 

autographs, and gave strong indications 

of an antiquarian taste ; and had his life 

been spared, it is not unreasonable to 

ae that he might have lent his 

brilliant talents to the preservation of 
some portion of our early history. 

Denison, Mrs. Jane, New London, Ct., 
12 April, z. 100 years. 

Dotiser, Mrs. Saran, Marblehead, 4 
March, @. 98 yrs., 3 mos., 21 days. 

sie Hon. Epmunp, Boston, 1 April, 
x. 68, 

Dwicut, Mrs. Loursa H., in Boston, 6 
April, x. 41, wife of Rev. Louis Dwight. 

Eastman, Carr. Joet, Salisbury, N. H., 
23 May, w. 88, father of Hon. Joel E., of 
Conway, N. H. 

Epwarps, Mr. Joun, Cambridge, 3 April, 
x. 64, “Mr. Edwards was an English- 
man by birth. He has resided in this 
City about 32 years, during which peri- 
od he sustained an unspotted character, 
and setured the esteem and respect of 
all with whom he had intercourse.” — 
Cambridge Chronicle, April 5, 1849. 

Extiotr, Mr. Ricuarp, North Danvers, 
9 May, x. 87; a soldier of the Revyolu- 
lion. 

Eves, Mrs. Betsey, Boston, 4 May, @. 82, 
formerly of Lyndeboro’, N. H. 

Farnum, Mrs. Lyp1a, Smithfield, R. I, 
13 June, 2. 94; widow of Mr. Noah 
Farnum. 

Farrar, Hon. Timotny, Hollis, N. H., 21 
Feb., x. 101. 

The materials for the following sketch 
of the life of this eminent man, which 
has been prepared for the Register at our 
particular request, were principally de- 
rived from the discourse delivered at his 
funeral, by Rev. Samuel Lee, of New 
Ipswich. 

Hon. Timothy Farrar was born at 
Lincoln, then part of Concord, Mass., 28 
June, 1747, O. S.; consequently his age 
would have been 102 the 9th day of July, 
1849. He was graduated at Cambridge, 
in the class of 1767. He had considered 
himself devoted to the Christian ministry, 
and made some preparation for pursuing 
his studies in that profession; but the 


death of his elder brother at New Ips- 
wich rendered it necessary for him to 
take charge of the farm left vacant by 


that event. In the care of his farm, and 
in the instruction of youth, his time was 
spent till the commencement of the 

evolutionary War. In the first attempt 
to organize a government by the people, 
he was appointed a Judge of the Court 
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of Common Pleas for Hillsborough 
County. He was promoted to the Bench 
of the Superior Court of the State in 
1791, and appointed Chief-Justice of that 
Court in 1802. This last office he did 
not accept, having determined to leave 
that Bench, which he did in the follow- 
ing year. He however accepted the 
Chief-Justiceship of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for Hillsborough County, and 
also, on the new organization of the 
Judiciary in 1813, the Chief-Justiceship 
of that Court for the Eastern Circuit, 
embracing the Counties of Rockingham, 
Strafford, and Hillsborough. In 1816 he 
retired from public life, having served 
his country as a Judge in her Courts 
ay years, with the utmost fidelity, and 
with the highest honor to himself. The 
following year the death of his lamented 
wife occurred, leaving him thus alone. 

Although he was now an old man, 
yet there were before him more than 
thirty years. This period was a most 
emphatic commentary on the preceding 
portion of his life. What he had before 
sown, it was his privilege now to reap, 
in the peaceful fruit of a happy and 
heavenly old age. By the death of their 
parents, a large circle of his grandchil- 
dren were thrown upon his special care. 
This care he bestowed not on'y with the 
affection of a father, but with the utmost 
accuracy of attention to their minutest 
wants. It was his privilege, on the 
sabbath next succeeding his one hun- 
dredth birthday, to listen to a sermon 
from one of them, having reference to 
the occasion. In 1841, in consequence 
of the removal of the daughter who could 
most conveniently take the care of him, 
he became a resident of Hollis. 

The ordinary accompaniments of old 
age seem hardly to have belonged to his. 

e retained his mental faculties, scarcely 
at all impaired, to the last. His memory, 
after he was one hundred years of age, 
was scarcely less perfect than at any 
period of his life. He remembered not 
only the incidents of hig early life, but 
also those of the poe day and year. 
He read much while his sight permitted, 
and then listened to the reading of oth- 
ers. Up to the last he had his own 
independent opinions on all the impor- 
tant questions of the day, political and 
other. 

He retained the use of his bodily 

owers in a degree equally remarkable. 

Tn his one hundredth year he rode on 
horseback ; and it is only within the last 
three or four years that his sight has 
been so seriously impaired as to prevent 
his reading the scriptures in large print. 

The closing scene was in keeping 
with his life. He seemed ripe for the 
change. His death was iin the highest 
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sense a natural death. With very little 
disease the operation of the animal 
functions was rendered feeble, and the 
wheels seemed as if about to stop. But 
a short time before his death he fell into 
a quiet sleep, from which it was hoped 
he would awake refreshed. These hopes 
were not to be realized. His respiration 
soon became feeble, and more and more 
so, till, without a pang or the distortion 
of a feature, he ceased to breathe. Upon 
his countenance was left, after the spirit 
was gone, the impress of his character, 
and an expression of that peace of God 
which marked his end. 

In attempting to delineate the charac- 
ter of Judge Farrar, we are embarrassed 
by its completeness. No one excellence 
stands out to arrest attention and invite 
description. Every element is there, 
and in its just proportion. All is sym- 
metry. 

As implied in this, he was a man of 
principle. He seemed to act on the 
assumption that “whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin.” He had on all subjects his 
principles settled, and every thing, not 
only in religion, but also in the ordinary 
affairs of life, must be conformed to 
them. Every thing must be done right. 
There are some good sort of people, 
whose spirit is that of Christian benev- 
olence, but who are loose in their ideas 
of the mode of acting it out. Hence 
they often, in specific instances, sacrifice 
principle in the cause of love. Such 
was not his practice. Ricur was to 
him infinitely sacred; and he never 
would, for the sake of some temporary 
advantage either to himself or others, 
violate its dictates. But the uniform 
kindness of his disposition prevented 
this firmness, which was the inevitable 
effect of his veneration for the right, 
from ever assuming even the appearance 
of a harsh or unaccommodating temper. 

Candor was a prominent trait in his 
character. His earnest love for the right 
led to a careful and honest search after 
truth—and he acted in its light; and 
only when he could thus act did he act 
at all. So far as those who knew him 
best could discern, the description of his 
mind in this particular was perfect. 
Prejudice was entirely excluded. Any 
feelings of interest he might be sup- 
posed to have, in favor of the result of 
an investigation, seemed to have no 
influence. His “ruling passion” in such 
a case was love of truth, as a means of 
judging of the right. Although of an 
ardent temperament, his ardor was laid 
aside, and all evidence was laid in the 
just “balances of a cool and discriminat- 
ing intellect. 

his suggests another trait in his 
character; namely, an accurate intel- 
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lectual discrimination. Possessed of 
strong native powers of mind, and these 
cultivated by a thorough course of stud 
in his packs A it must follow that, wit! 
his ardent love of truth, and his candor 
and impartiality in the search for it, he 
would make distinctions when there 
were differences, and only then. With 
premises thus obtained, and with a logic 
of corresponding accuracy, the processes 
of his reasoning were scarcely less un- 
erring than those of a mathematical 
demonstration. 

He had a sound common sense. By 
common sense we mean the application 
of knowledge and good judgment to the 
common and immediately practical af- 
fairs of life. We often fad great men 
deficient in this particular. They are 
familiar with abstract ideas and general 
principles, but not with the application 
of them to the pu s of ordinary 
utility. Not so with the remarkable 
man of whom we speak. While familiar 
with those general principles which lie 
at the basis of science and of all correct 
opinion and practice, he was equally 
familiar with their application. His 
profession was fitted especially to give 
this practical quality to the treasures of 
his mind. This trait of character ren- 
dered its sessor eminently useful, not 
only on the Bench, but during the lon 

riod subsequent to his professiona 
ife — useful not only to his family, but 
to others who needed and received his 
advice. 

He was temperate—not only in the 
modern technical sense, applicable to 
the use of stimulating drinks, but in 
eating. He lived in this, as in every 
other particular, by rule. To leave the 
table with an appetite as good as when 
he came to it, was a rule he always ob- 
served. Not long before his death, in 
reply to the question to what he as- 
eribed his long life, he replied, “ to tem- 
perance in eating.” é 

His equanimity deserves notice. This 
was not constitutional, but the result of 
a rigid self-discipline. Though natu- 
rally not of easy self-control, such was 
the power of his will, such the author- 
ity of his self-behests, that under what- 
soever severity of trial, he neither spoke 
nor acted till reason bade and sanctioned. 

He was the subject of strong domestic 
affections. During his public life he 
was much from home, and deeply en- 

rossed in the duties of his profession. 
Tet he loved his family and devoted a 
careful attention to its wants. After 
retiring from public life, he became the 
centre of dependence to many of his 
ndchildren, and to the last day of his 
fife, he kept under his notice the minut- 
est particulars of the condition of every 
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one of them. He was indeed a patri- 
arch. His children, his children’s chil- 
dren, and their children, gathered around 
him, to love, and revere, and almost 
adore, and received from him the lessons 
of wisdom. 

* He was cheerful. His natural tem- 
perament and his religion both conspired 
to render him so. His cheerfulness 
went with him through all the infirmi- 
ties and privations of age. As one 
source of enjoyment after another was 
dried up, it left no trace of gloom. 
Heaven more than supplied an equiva- 
lent for what was withheld. 

Kindness was the law of his life. It 
was evinced in all his domestic relations. 
He sought the happiness of all, and 
made the least possible demands upon 
the attention and care of others—a trait 
that went with him to the last. The 
same spirit guided him in all his inter- 
course with society. 

His modesty was a striking charac- 
teristic. He was always brought for- 
ward — he never obtruded himself. Office 
was conferred, not sought by him. His 
deportment in all the relations of life 
was eminently respectful, howmuchso- 
ever his inferiors the persons concerned. 

He was a patriot. Every thing in his 
history was fitted to inspire him with 
love to his country. He had attained 
the age of maturity before the war of 
the Revolution. He was a witness of 
the events and a participator in the feel- 
ings that led to and attended upon that 
eventful period. He was placed upon 
the Bench at the first organization of a 
government by the people. In that po- 
sition and at that period of his life, and 
with a heart like his, the events of the 
struggle for independence, the organiza- 
tion of national and state governments, 
the adoption of the federal constitution, 
in short, all the facts implied in our 
becoming a great and mighty nation, 
enlisted the deepest interest of his heart, 
and made his country the object of his 
warmest affections. It is difficult for us, 
who were born in other times, to appre- 
ciate the love of country, of which such 
a man, in such circumstances, would be 
the subject. The ardor of his patriotism 
never abated. He had an intimate 
knowledge of all the incidents in his 
country’s history, up to the last week of 
his life, and an independent opinion on 
all the important measures of the na- 
tional government. His opinions on the 
last presidential canvass were formed 
and defentled on the same principles and 
by the same course of reasoning, as 
would have led him to the same result, 
under similar circumstances, at any ear- 
lier period of his life. 

e religious character of Judge Far- 
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rar deserves special notice. It com- 
menced in early life. At the age of 
thirteen, he listened to a sermon from 
Whitfield, preached at Concord, his na- 
tive town. He had taken a seat in the 
gallery directly in front of the speaker, 
that he might have the best opportunity 
to observe his manner, and obtain a cor- 
rect impression of the man. But as the 
preacher uttered his message, curiosity 
soon gave place to a conviction of the 
sacred importance of the truths uttered. 
He was deeply impressed. That sermon 
was never forgotten. The conviction of 
its truths was practical and permanent 
—and onions he did not for several 
years make a public profession of reli- 
gion, yet he dated the dawn of his 
Christian life from that sermon. His 
theology was of the Puritan school, and 
his life was in correspondence, and par- 
took largely of the Puritan element. 
His religion was the religion of princi- 
ple, and had his application to his whole 
ife— yet not of mere principle; his 
heart and warm affections were in it. 
He enjoyed religion, and especially in the 
later period of his life. But a short time 
before his death, he remarked to a friend 
that his last days had been his best days 
—that he had never seen the time when 
he could say, “ My soul hath no pleasure 
in them.” He was familiar with the 
Bible, and quoted it with rare seater 
ness. He studied it as he studi lack- 
stone; and his religious opinions were 
the result of the same careful investiga- 
tion of the one, as were his professional 
opinions of the other. His was “ the full 
assurance of hope” —not in his youth, 
but in his riper years. His opinions in 
relation to himself were based on the 
same accuracy of knowledge, as were 
those on other subjects. Death was to 
him deprived of his sting. He had no 
fear of dying. “T feel just as ready,” 
said he to a friend a few months since, 
“to lie down to die, as to lie down to 
sleep.” And as the event proved, the 
two were to be united. He lay down to 
sleep. He slept, and it was death. We 
may add, he awoke, and it was Heaven. 

Such, imperfectly sketched, was the 
life, such the death, and such the char- 
acter of the venerable man, who, after 
standing so long a patriarch in our 
midst, has at length gone to his grave in 
a “full age like as a shock of corn com- 
eth in in his season.” 

Faxon, Exisua, Esq., Stonington, Conn., 
2 April, ». 78, a native of Braintree, 
Mass., but for nearly 60 years a resident 
in S 


in S. 
Fenno, Mrs. Nancy, Boston, 17 June, #. 
74; widow of the late William Fenno. 
Fessenpen, Mz. Joun, Townsend, 16 

Jan., «. 74. 
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Fisner, Mrs. Janz, Newark, N. J., sud- 
denly, 31 March, x. 28, wife of Oscar 
Fisher, Esq., and adopted daughter of 
Phineas Bemis, of Dudley, Mass. 

Furnt, Mrs. Priscrtia, North Reading, 
4 June, x. 87; relict of the late Col. 
Daniel Flint. 

Foster, Mr. Josian, Beverly, 29 April, 
wz. 90. 

Fow cer, Mr. Mepap, Westfield, 26 April, 
a. 89. 

Frenca, Mrs. Saran, Northampton, 9 
May, x. 90; widow of Asa French, of 
Williamsburg, who came from Brain- 
tree, and was son of Samuel French of 
that town. She was the daughter of 
Ezekiel White, of Weymouth, a son of 
Samuel White of that town, and a 
descendant of Peregrine White, the first 
Englishman born in New England, 
(born Nov., 1620, in Cape Cod harbor.) 
She was born at Weymouth, Feb. 25, 
1759, her father removed to Goshen in 
1777, and she was married at Williams- 
burg, Feb. 14, 1784. The mother of 
Samuel White, and grandmother of Eze- 
kiel, was Anna Pratt, the daughter of 
deaf and dumb parents. 

Mrs. French was well acquainted with 
the ancestral history of her kindred and 
neighbors, the exercise of her mental 

wers were continued in a remarkable 

egree to the last, and her recollections 
of past events were fresh and accurate. 

Fourser, Mrs. Mary, Farmington, N. H., 
March, «x. 92; widow of Gen. Richard F. 

Garpner, Mrs. Exizasera, Nantucket, 
6 March, x. 72, widow of Mr. Shubael G. 

Gerry, Mrs. Ann, New Haven, 17 March, 
x. 85; widow of Elbridge Gerry, one of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Goocn, Mrs. Asicait, North Yarmouth, 
Me., May, @. 94, relict of Mr. John Gooch. 

Gorpon, Mr. Joseru, Searsport, Me., 9 
May, @ 90; a Revolutionary Pensioner. 

Gornam, Mr. Jostan, Richmond, Me., 20 
April, ». 83, a soldier in the Revolution 
and the War of 1812. 

Haire, Mr. Coomer, Bristol, R. I, 22 
April, x. 84; a Revolutionary Pensioner. 

Hatt, Mrs. Eveanor, Tamworth, 'N. H., 
w. 32; wife of Mr. Obed Hall, and 

oungest dau. of the late John Carroll, 

$q., of Pittsfield. 


Hammonp, Capt. Grpron, Mattapoiset, 


21 March, @. 95, a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Harpine, Mr. Urian, East Medway, 1 
May, @. 89. 

Harris, Mrs. Eunice G., Boston, 11 
April, 2. 68; wife of Mr. Isaac Harris. 
Harvey, Hon. Joun, Northwood, N. H., 
2 ey ibe 75; formerly Judge of Probate 
for kingham Co. He was son of 
Major John H., an original settler in the 
town, and a soldier of the Revolution. 
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Judge H. had been a Representative and 
Senator, and was extensively known in 
Rockingham county. 

Haren, Dea. Jorn, 3 April, we. 79; Crrrt, 
Dea. Josern, 6 April, x. 81; both at 
Marshfield. They were elected Deacons 
of the Congregational Church in North 
Marshfield, in 1810, and they were both 
found dead, the one in his bed, and the 
othér in his yard. 

Haven, Dea. Moses, Framingham, 26 
April, x. 82. 

Henperson, Mr. James, Feltonville, 11 
May, . 80, formerly of Boston. 

Hitpretu, Miss Hannan Z., at the Co- 
lumbia Female Institute, Wheeling, Va., 
27 Nov. 1848, of consumption. 

Hinman, Mr. Davin C., New Haven, 9 
March ; an engraver of much skill. Mr. 
H., has done great service to his country 
by his excellent taste in producing many 
excellent portraits never before engraved 
in this country. He had just completed 
some which i him great credit, and 
had he lived to carry out his intention, 
our history would not have gone without 
many of the portraits so necessary to 
illustrate it, and which he felt had been 
shamefully neglected. 

Hosss, Mr. Davin, North Hampton, N. 
H., 4 May, «. 88 yrs. 10 mo., a soldier of 
the Revolution; formerly of Effingham. 

Houmes, Miss Exizasery, in Leicester, 
29 Mar., x. 35, dau. of the late Dr. Jacob 
Holmes, and for many years an Instruc- 
tress in Leicester Academy. 

Hovsetey, Mrs. Anna Marta, Boston, 
18 April, «. 85. 

Howes, Carr. Samu. H., Cambridgeport, 
22 Mar., a well known steamboat com- 
mander. 

Howtanp, Mr. Joun H., of N. Bedford, at 
merce, N. Y., 13 March, ex. 76. 
Hussarp, Mrs. Hannan, Boston, 6 April, 
zw. 90 yrs. 1 mo.; wid. of the late Peter 
Hubbard of Holden, and former widow 

of Mr. John Dodd of H. 

Hussarp, Dr. Josuva, Cincinnati, O., 13 
May, &. 66; a printer, published a paper 
for a season, at Kennebunk, Me. 

Jenxins, Samuet—“ The last of Brad- 
dock’s men ” — Lancaster, O., 4 Jan., 2. 
115 years. He was the (colored) slave 
of Capt. Broadwater, of Fairfax Co., Va., 
in 1734, and drove his master’s provision 
wagon over the Alleghany Mountains in 
the memorable campaign of Gen. Brad- 
dock. He retained his faculties to the 
last. 

Jounson, Mr. Natuantet, Acton, 9 May, 
z. 87; a patriot of the Revolution. 

Jones, Mr. Ernarnan, Lunenburg, 16 
Mar., x. 74. 

Kinney, Jonatnan. — This venerable cit- 
izen, known and respected here through 
several generations, revered for his worth, 
his exemplary life, and his laborious dil- 
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igence, has gone to his rest full of years, 
at the advanced age of nearly four score 
years and ten. 

JonatHan Kipney (says the Eve. 
Journal,) was born in this City, where he 
has resided foreighty-cight years. He was 
consequently one of the oldest connect- 
ing links between the past and the pres- 
ent. He has sustained through life a 
blameless reputation, and died, as he 
lived, greatly beloved by his descendants 
and universally respected by all who 
knew him. Mr. Kipney served his time 
asa Blacksmith and followed the busi- 
ness always. 

To the just tribute of the Eve. Journal 
to his private character, we add briefly 
some of the principal incidents of his life : 

At theage of 17, Mr. Kipney wasdraft- 
ted as a militia-man, under Gen. Schuy- 
ler,in 1777. His division was at first or- 
dered to Fort Edward ; but soon fell back 
upon Saratoga. Afterwards we hear of 
him at Bennington, in both engagements 
at that place. Again, upon the intelli- 

ence reaching that place of the expected 
Battle with Burgoyne, he was ordered 
back to Saratoga, but did not arrive there 
until after the battle. 

The most eventful period of his life 
was that which followed. He was one 
of a party who embarked at New Haven, 
Conn., in a privateer vessel. With the 
entire party he was taken prisoner by 
the British, and placed on board the 
Jersey Prison ship at the Wallabout. 
He was confined there some six months, 
at the expiration of which he was re- 
leased, but in a weak state, from the ty- 
rannical and barbarous treatment he re- 
ceived. He travelled on foot from Jersey 
City to Newburgh, where General Wash- 
gr had his head-quarters, not being 
able to accomplish more than five miles 
aday. He there received assistance, by 
order of the Commanding General, and 
took passage in a sloop for Albany. 

Mr. Krpney took an active part with 
the friends of George Clinton, Robert 
Yates, Samuel Jones, Abm. Ten Eyck, 
Gen. Peter Gansevoort, Chancellor Lan- 
sing, and other prominent anti-federalists, 
against the adoption of the U. S. Consti- 
tution in 1788; and he participated in the 
high scene of excitement and collision 
which in this City followed the attempt 
of the federalists of that day to celebrate 
the event. To the day of his death, as we 
are informed, he held in possession the 
cannon which on that occasion was 
planted in Green street, to dispute the 

ge through it of the procession 
eaded by Gen. Schuyler, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, and their friends. The ven- 
erable Isaac Denniston is now the only 
survivor of those who witnessed that 
conflict. 
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A patriot of the Revolution, he was 
ever earnest in what he regarded as sy- 
nonymous with the principles and duties 
of that great epoch, and throughout his 

life was a decided and consistent demo- 

crat. — Albany Argus, 29 March, 1849, 
Kinsman, Mrs. Anna, Ipswich, 25 April, 

zw. 92; widow of the late William Kins- 

man. 

Lavenper, Capt. Rozert, in Portsmouth, 
Va., at the residence of Capt. John M. 
Foster, 8 April, #. 32, a native of Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

Lewis, Mrs. Resecca C., Dorchester, 18 
April, 2. 82, wife of Mr. Thomas Lewis. 

Lincoun, Cart. James, Machiasport, Me., 
16 May, x. 73; formerly of Scituate. 

Livineston, Mr. Gerorce, Worcester 
County, Md., 1 April, #. 93; a soldier of 
the Revolution. 

Lorine, Mrs. Euten M., N. Andover, 4 
March, e. 24; dau. of Hon. D. P. King. 

Manprakg, Mrs. Evizasern, Boston, 3 
June, x. 92. 

Marsnatt, Mrs. Asicait, Hampton 
Falls, N. H., March, x. 100 years. 

McCoy, Mr. Jonatuan, Bow, N. H., 1 
June, x. 97, a soldier of the Revolution. 

McLean, Cart.Joun, Portland,19 Feb., 
w. 82 yrs. and7 mo. 

McMitxan, Mrs. Anne, Bellefontaine, 
Logan Co., O., 24 March, @. 124. 

Merriam, Mrs. Marrua, Lexington, 7 
May, &. 83; widow of the late Rufus M. 

Merritt, Mr. Samust, Kennebunk, 11 
June, x. 70; he fell dead while walking 
in the street. 

Miss, Rev. Joun, Shrewsbury, 20 March, 
zw. 83 yrs., 4 mos.; he had been pastor of 
the Congregational Society in Grafton, 
nearly 30 years. 

Miter, James, Esq., E. Greenwich, R. L, 
17 May, z. 95. 

Montacue, Josern, Eq, Remsen, N. Y., 
30 April, e. 86; a Revolutionary soldier, 
grad. D. C., class 1788. He was the 
youngest of five children, whose united 
ages at their decease were 425 years. 

Moore, Mr. Urian, Stow, 31 Mar., . 78, 

Morris, Tuomas, Esq., N. York, March. 
He was a son of Robert Morris of Phil- 
adelphia (so well known in our history,) 
and for many years U.S. Marshal of N. Y. 

Morton, Mrs. Anica, Bristol, Me., 14 
May, #. 100 yrs. 11 mo. 12d.; relict of 
Mr. James Morton ; they removed from 
ry Mass., to B., towards the close 
of the Revolutionary War. 

Mo tur«en, Mr. Bensamin, in Meehanics- 
ville, Saratoga Co., N. Y., at the residence 
of his son-in-law, Mr. W. B. Harris, x. 
86. The deceased was a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, and was in the War of the 
Revolution, for which he drew a pension 
under the Act of 1832. He left Massa- 
chusetts in the year 1800, and settled in 
the town of Stillwater, Saratoga Co., in 
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which town he continued to reside to the 
time of his death.— 7 ‘hronicle. 

Munro, Mr. Josern, Bristol, R. 1, 29 
April, 2. 89,a Revolutionary Pensioner. 

Nicuots, Mr. Joun, Salem, 1 May, @. 72. 

Nickerson, Capt. Samvet, Boston, 13 
June, x. 83, lately one of the Port-War- 
dens of the City. 

Oaxes, Atzert P., at Staten Island Hos- 
pital, of Small Pox, 17 Mar., x. 25, son of 
the late Capt. Thomas Oakes, of Malden, 
Mass. 

Ouiver, Meas. Mary W. T., Plymouth, 1 
Apl.,z.31; wifeof Henry J. Oliver, Esq. 

Oscoop, Mrs. Lucy, Andover, 10 June, 
zw. 80; she was the widow of the late Ja- 
cob Osgood, and died in the same house 
in which James Oris was killed by 
lightning. . 

Owen, Puri, Esq., Brunswick, Me. 28 
May, #. 94; a Revolutionary Pensioner. 

Pacwarp, Rev. Hezextan, D.D., Salem, 


25 April, 2. 87 yrs. 4 mo.; a grad. at 
Harv. Coll. in the class of 1787, and a 
soldier in the Revolution. 

Park, Mrs. Lucy, in Boston, 27 Mar. z. 
79, widow of the late John Park, of 
Framingham. 

Parxer, Mr. Wittiam, Roxbury, 28 Mar., 

86. 


w. 86. 

Parmenter, Mr. Levi, Sudbury, 11 April, 
w. 86, a soldier of the Revolution. 

Parsons, Mas. Saran, Skaneateles, N. 
Y., 19 April, 2. 92; widow of the late 
Noah P. of Westhampton. 

Pearce, Hon. Duter J., New es 
5 May. x. 69. We learn from the New- 
port News that he died at his residence 
at that town, yesterday morning, at half 
a nine o’clock, oferysipelas. He was 

rn in April, 1780, on the island of Pru- 
dence, and was therefore sixty-nine years 
of age at the time of his death. He 
duated with much honor at Brown 
niversity, and after completing his 
study of the law, he commenced his 
practice of the legal profession in New- 
rt, where he remained till the time of 
is death. Mr. Pearce became eaily in- 
terested in political affairs, and in 1819 
he was elected Attorney-General of the 
State, which office he filled until 1825. 
He was then appointed United States 
District Attorney for the Rhode Island 
district, and in November, 1835, he was 
elected representative to Congress, in 
which capacity he continued to serve 
the people of Rhode Island until 1837, 
when he was succeeded by the Hon. 
Robert B. Cranston. 

Pease, Mas. Exvizasetn, N. Haven, Ct., 
28 Mar., e. 26; wife of Thomas Hun- 
tington Pease, and dau. of the late W. 
H. P. Graham of N. York. 

Peavey, Mrs. Asicatt, Tuftonboro’, N. 
H., Mar, 2. 85; widow of Joseph P. 
Psery, Wipow Resrcca, West Cam- 

bridge, 11 April, x. 71. 
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Pierce, Aueustus, M. D., Tyngsboro’, 
20 May, 2.47. Dr. Pierce was a native 
of New Salem, graduated at Harvard 
College in 1820, and was the author of 
the far-famed Poem, called “ Tue Re- 
BELLIAD,” so well known to every son 
of the University. 

Piumer, Mr. Daniet,Je., Epping, N. H., 
21 June, x. 46 yrs. 7 mo. and 9 days, of 
fever —a most valuable citizen; and of 
a highly respectable family. He was 
grandson of Samuel Plumer, Esq., one 
of the first settlers in the town. 

Piumer, Mr. Joun J., Epping, N. H., 
1 March, «. 49 ; youngest son of Ex-Gov- 
ero: Hon. William Plumer, grandson 
of Samuel P., Esq., an early settler in 
that town, from Meobery, who d. in 
1803, at the advanced age of 81. The 
venerable Ex-Governor still survives, 
aged 90 years. 

Reeves, Mrs. Exvizasets, Wayland, 26 
Mar., @. 91, widow of the late Jacob 
Reeves, Esq. 

Ricuarpson, Mr. Jorn, Billerica, 3 May, 
wz .72; formerly of Boston. 

Ricuagrpson, Mrs. —— Saco, Me., 7 May, 
z.101 yrs. 11 mo.; widow of Mr. Nathan- 
iel Richardson. 

Rosinson, ALEXANDER, in Pensacola, 
Fa., in March, x. 26, Assistant Surgeon 
U. S. Navy. 

Sackett, Mr. Jonatuan, Milford, 9 May, 
zw. 89., a soldier of the Revolution. 

Sampson, Dea. Natuanien, West Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt., 25 March, x. 95; formerly 
of Pelham, Ms. He was born in Middle- 
borough, Ms., July 10, 1754. He entered 
the army after the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and was present at the action in Brook- 
lyn and the evacuation of New York. 
He enlisted several times for short peri- 
ods, and his military life—a part of 
which was spent on boarda privateer at 
sea — occupied about three years. In 
1780 he settled in Pelham, Ms., where 
he lived till 1806, when he removed to 
Brattleboro’. In Pelham he appears to 
have first made a profession of religion, 
and he was early chosen a deacon of the 
church. He was chosen to the same 
office by the church in Brattleboro’, soon 
after his settlement here. He ever main- 
tained the character ofa meek, consistent, 
exemplary Christian, and in society he 
was much respected for his integrity and 
his unassuming virtues. — The “ memory 
of the just is blessed.” — Com. 

Seart, Mr. Natuan, Southampton, 16 
Mar., x. 89. 

Searus, Dante, Esq, Temple, N. H., 6 
April, x. 85. : 
Stacey, Mr. Cuarues, Calais, Me.,1 April, 

2. 78; a native of Sutton, Ms. 

Stmpson, Mr. Bensamin, Saco, Me., 23 
March, #. 94; “one of the immortal 
*Tea Party.’” 

Staveater, Cart. Parzir, Richmond, 
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Va., 24 April, #. 90; an officer in the 
Revolutionary 4 

Suits, Mas. Mary, Portsmouth, N. H. 26 
March, x. 89, wife of James Smith, Esq. 
She was the great grand-daughter of Jo- 
seph Adams of Braintree, (grandson of 
Henry Adams, an early settler at Mount 
Wollaston, now Quincy.) by his second 
wife Hannah, who was the daughter of 
John Bass, and Ruth, his wife, the daugh- 
ter of the famous Joun AtpEN, who 
came to New England in the May 
Fiowek, in 1620. 

Smitu, Mas. Saran, in Boston, 23 April, 
we. 76, widow of the late Ammi R. Smith, 
Esq., of Ipswich. 

Somersy, Mr. Avcustus W., of Boston, 
of Cholera at Chagres, 21 May, #. 36. 
He was son of Mr. Ebenezer S. of Boston, 
and cousin of H. G. Somerby, Esq., now 
of London, Eng., a pate man much be- 
loved and respected. 

Starkey, Capt. Timortny, Essex, 4 May, 
zw. 84; a soldier of the Revolution. 

Stark, Joun, Esq., Washington, D. C., 14 
May; very suddenly; he was grandson 
of Gen. John Stark, of N. H. 

Srearnes, Mr. Daniex, Newport, N. H., 
4 May, #. 93, a soldier of the Revelation. 

Srearns, Mrs. Nancy C., Milford, N. H., 
28 March, @. 35. 

This lady was the daughter of Mr. 
Elijah F. Valentine, the present worthy 
Assistant Steward and Patron of the 
University at Cambridge, and was born 
in Northborough, Mass,, Nov. 20. 1813. 
Having filled the responsible situation 
of a school teacher, in Cambridge, for 
several years, with ability and success, 
she was married, Sept. 14, 1837, to Rev. 
O. O. Stearns. Naturally of a retiring 
disposition, she was most happy in the 
bosom of her family, occupied in the 
discharge of the duties of a wife and 
mother, for which relations she was ad- 
mirably fitted by her mild and cheerful 
temperament, her truly Christian meek- 
ness and patience. Suddenly and unex- 
pectedly prostrated upon a of sick- 
ness, she endured with exemplary resig- 
nation the suffering with which she was 
visited; and, after a few days of pain 
and anguish, calmly breathed her last, 
in the full assurance of a happy resurrec- 
tion beyond the grave. 

Sronz, Capt. John, Dublin, N. H.,13 April 
wx. 84, 

Sumner, Miss Desoran, Dedham, 20 
April, 2. 70. 

AappaN, Rev. Wiii1amM B., of Boston, x. 
55. We are pained to announce (says 
the Traveller) that our excellent friend 
and fellow citizen, Rev. Wm. B. Tappan, 
departed this life, at his residence in 
Grantville, [in Needham, 13 miles from 
the city,] yesterday morning at 3 o’clock, 
after a sickness of about 11 hours. He 
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preached last Sabbath at Mattapoisett, 
returned to the city Monday morning, 
and spent the forenoon at his office, and 
returned home in the cars at2 P. M. 
At 4 o’clock, he complained of slight in- 
disposition, and took some medicine. 
Soon after he was seized with spasms, 
accompanied with clammy sweat, cold 
extremities and feeble pulse, which con- 
tinued with increasing violence, baffling 
all remedies, till at 3 yesterday morn- 
ing, his frame, constitutionally feeble, 
sunk under it. He was sensible of his 
situation from the first, and expressed 
quiet resignation. During the spasms, 
his sufferings were very great; but, 
when an involuntary groan escaped him, 
he would say, “ understand, I don’t com- 
eee it’s all right.” His sight and 

earing were affected, and he complain- 
ed of burning thirst, and when his attend- 
ants touched his flesh, cold as marble, he 
would say, “ O you burn me.” His end 
was peace; and “the memory of the just 
shall be blessed.” The attending physi- 
cians pronounced the case one of spas- 
modic cholera. 

[We have reason heartily to respond 
to the sentiments above expressed, but 
our friend needs no eulogy from us — his 
works are alike his monument and his 
eulogy. To know him was to admire 
him. Modesty, benevolence, and indeed 
every virtue found an abiding place in 
his bosom. Nothing can be purer than 
the sentiments which flowed from his 
pen—they give evidence of the purity 
of their fountain, and they have gone 
forth in his poems like the innumerable 
rays from the sun, and must have a be- 
nign effect upon the rising world. 

Mr. Tappan was son of Mr. Samuel 
Tappan, who died in Portsmouth, N, H. 
in 1806, by Aurelia, dau. of —— Bing- 
ham of Canterbury, Ct., who died in 1846, 
x. 77.— Pus.] 

Tempce, Mes. Hannan B, Natick, 9 
June, 2. 39; wife of Mr. Jason Temple. 

Tuayver, Mrs. Cuartorte, in Worcester, 
at the house of her son-in-law, Claren- 
don Harris, Esq., with whom she has 
lived for some years iu 14 May, sud- 
denly, #. 79; relict of the late Capt, Na- 
thaniel Thayer, of Boston. 

Tuaver, Miss Resecca, Boston, 2 May, 
x. 70; formerly of Braintree. 

Tissetts, Mrs. Marcaret, Brookfield, N. 
H., 14 Mar. x. 94; widow of Edmund T. 

TirreL.t, Mas. Mary Taytosr, Boston, 
suddenly, 3 Mar., x. 70, widow of the late 
Capt. Thomas Tirrell. 

coe Mr. race ee 14 

ay, . 90, a native pringfield, Mass., 

sake soldier of the cg 

Trasx, Mrs. Saran, Danvers, 17 Dec., 
1848., w. 81; the eldest dau. of Mr. Wil- 
liam Trask, who died 22 Nov. 1806, aged 
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62. She was a lineal descendant of 
“ Capt. William Traske” of Salem, and 
inherited a portion of the original home- 
stead, where her lengthened life was 
spent in kind assiduities, sympathies and 
toils in behalf of others — these in their 
effects wil] remain an abiding “ memorial 
of her.” 

Turts, Mes. Mercy, Weymouth, 6 May, 
w. 85, relict of the late Cotton Tufts, 


Esq. 

Tonnes Mr. Carvin, Medford, 17 June, 
, 73. F 

Turner, Mrs. Lyp1a, Antwerp, Jefferson 
Co.. N. Y., 25 March, x. 86, the relict 
of Capt. Joshua Turner, and a pensioner 
for a number of years prior to her death. 
She was the eldest daughter and third 
child of Col. Luke Drury of Grafton and 
Marlboro’, and long since the last of his 
family of nine children. A numerous 
progeny, in children, grand-children, 
and great-grand-children, are scattered 
throughout the United States, to revere 
her memory. T. 8. T. 

Turner, Mrs. Mary, Auburn, Me., 19 
April, 2. 86, a Revolutionary Pensioner. 

Tyerect, Mr. Jacon, Orange, 15 Feb., 2. 
89,a Revolutionary Pensioner. 

Varney, Eunice, Dover, N. H,, 1 June, 2. 
99; a member of the society of Friends. 

Vosz, Mrs. Mercy, at Concord, Ms., 20 
May, #. 86; widow of the late Deac. 
John Vose of that town. 

Waxerizip, Timotny, Esq. Reading, 
19 April, w. 93, a Revolutionary Pen- 
sioner. : 

Wart, Mrs. Mary Lovett, Milton, 4 
April, x. 50. 

This lady, whose memory will long 
be cherished by a most extensive circle 
of friends, was daughter of Mark Pickard, 
Esq., formerly a merchant in Boston, by 
his wife Mary Lovell; and was born in 
Boston, Oct. 2, 1798. In June, 1827, she 

«became the second wife of the late lamen- 
ted Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D.; since 
whose death (at Framingham, t. 22, 
1843,) she has resided principally on 
Milton Hill, where her peaceful, though 
not uneventful, life was finally brought 
to a close, amid the affectionate atten- 
tions and sorrowing regrets of her chil- 
dren and friends. , 

Ware, Mr. Micuazt, Buckland, 7 May, 


e, 84. 
Warnez, Mr. Puineas, Belchertown, 9 
April, 2. 86. 
Warren, Mz. Sixas, Upton, 10 Nov. 1848, 
a. 95. He was among the soldiers over 
whom General Washington received 
command at Cambridge; he was also 
present at Dorchester Heights when the 
Americans compelled the British to 
evacuate n. After the establish- 
ment of his country’s independence, he 
lived upon his farm in Upton to the time 
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of his death, where it was his delight, 
in his hours of rest from agricultural 
pursuits, to entertain his friends with 
revolutionary tales and incidents of the 
“ times that tried men’s souls.” 

He had been a subscriber for, and con- 
stant reader of “The Massachusetts 
Spy,” ever since it was published, being 

-seven years.— Worcester Spy. 

Wayvanp, Rev, Francis, Sen., Saratoga 
Springs, 9 April, x. 76. 

Weep, Capt. ALEXANDER, Rochester, N. 
Y., 30 Mar., 2. 79, a soldier of the Rey- 
olution. 

West, Mrs. Asicait, Taunton, 1 March, 
w#. 79; relict of John West, Esq., of that 

—_ “a Rockpo 
HEELER, R. AMUEL, rt, 21 
Feb., x. 90. 

Wuitcoms, Capt. Eruraim, Boxboro’, 
17 April, suddenly, of apoplexy, x. 76, a 
kind and amiable man, and exemplary 
Christian. He was one of seven broth- 
ers and sisters, all of whom have at- 
tained the age of 70 years and upwards. 

Wurtney, Mrs. Hannan, 10 March, 2. 87. 

Wuitney, Mrs. Mary, Hingham, 4 
March, 2. 79; formerly of Northboro’. 

Wicxinson, AprauaM, Esq., Pawtucket, 
R. L, recently, 2. 83; one of the fonnd- 
ers of that town. In connection with 
his brothers and the well known Mr. 
Samuel Slater, the manufacturing busi- 
ness was there established. 

Witicutt, Mrs. Susannaun, Cohasset, 
12 June, x. 86 yrs. 7 mo. widow of the 
late Thos. Willcutt. 

Wittiams, Mrs. Azicart, Newburyport, 
2 April, 2. 96 ; widow of the late Joseph 
Williams, Esq. 

Wittiiams, Hon. Timornr S., Ithaca, N. 
Y., 11 Mar., Senator of the 26th District 
of that State. 

Wixson, Mr. Francis T., New York, 12 
a wz. 83, son of the late, William 

ilson, of Boston. 

Wineate, Mrs. Mary, (widow,) Roches- 
ter, N. H.,19 May, #.95 

Winstow, Mrs. Mary, Vassalboro’, Me., 
25 Feb., 2. 89; widow of Nathan W., 
late of Westboro’. 

Wiruin, Mr. Samvet, Wilton, Me., 21 
Feb., x. 91 yrs., 8 mos.; a Revolutionary 
Pensioner. 

Woop, Rev. Bensamin, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Upton, 24 
April, 2.76. He was a native of Leba- 
non, N. H., and was born in 1772, grada- 
ated at Dartmouth in 1793, and was or- 
dained at Upton, as the successor of Rev. 
Elisha Fisk, June 1, 1796. 

Woonsvry, Mr. Wirtiam, Boston, 19 
April, x. 70, formerly of Salem. 

Wesowano, Das Ja oon, viernes N.H., 

April, 2. 87, a olutionary Pensioner. 

Wome hine Vettna, 7 June, 
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wn 
2. 82, widow of Jethro Worth, Esq. 

















